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PART 8ECON1>-CONTINUJBI>. 



OBJECy PROPOSED TO MAN 

AS A SUBJECT OF 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Romans xii. 11. "Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the liord." 



vol'- II- 



[■■ainvEiisiT' 



RELIGIOUS SERVICES, — STRICTLY SO 
CALLED. 



Psalm xcv. 6. — O come, let us worship and bow 
down ; let ua kneel before the Lord our Maker, 

7. — For he is our God ; a/nd we are the people of 
his pastu/re^ and the sheep of his ha/nd. 



Th£ Tiew exhibited in the preceding observations 
respecting the object proposed to man as a subject 
of the kingdom of God, is greatly different from that 
which is commonly taken, — -and will probably be 
found to have awakened an entirely new train of 
thought in the minds of most of those who have sub- 
mitted to the study of it. 

When we speak of the object proposed to man, — 
or of the duty required of him as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom, — ^those services which are more 
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strictly denominated refigious services, are apt to 
present themselves to our minds as, in an especial 
manner, constituting that duty, — or as the appro- 
priate service which we owe to our Creator ; — and it 
hence becomes necessary to set the true nature of 
such services in a proper light, — ^to show what is 
their essential character, — ^and to mark, more pre- 
cisely than is commonly done, the relative place 
which they hold with respect to the other active 
and social duties which have alone occupied our 
thoughts in the observations that have hitherto been 
made. 

And this explanation is the more necessary, not 
only because a full view of the duty required of man 
could not have been given while these religious ser- 
vices were left unnoticed, — ^but because much con- 
ftision of thought seems to prevail not only among 
the multitude of men,— but even among those who 
have professedly devoted, themselves to the discus- 
sion of such topic8,-*-respecting the true nature, — 
and relative place of religious services. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PKOPEE NATUEE OF EELI- 

GIOUS SEKVICES, AND OF THEIE RELATION TO 

THE OTHEE PAETS OF THE DUTY PEESCEIBED 
TO MAN. 

The great object, then, of the preceding remarks 
has been to show, that the duty required of man as 
a subject of the kingdom of God^-^is not the attain- 
m&at of perfection, — ^when perfection is viewed as a 
distinct and ultimate object of pursuit, — ^but the 
faithful and successM discharge of the duties of 
that station in life which we individually occupy, — 
as these duties are pointed out to each of us, — ^by 
the powers with which we have been individually 
gifted, — ^by the relative place in life which we 
hold, — and by the progressive opportunities which 
in the course of life are afforded us of following 
out the plan upon which Divine Providence seems 
to have intended us to act,— -that we may secure 
the purpose for which we have, individually, been 
called into existence, — ^have been stationed in that 
beautiful department of the Divine kingdom in 
which we find ourselves, — and have been connect- 
ed with the various individuals who, with powers 
also suited to their respective places, have been or- 
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dained to be our " fellow-workers^ in the same grand 
design. 

But, then, we must keep in mind, that this duty 
must be done by each of us with his whole powers; 
— and as it is as a religious being that man is dis- 
tinguished from all the other inhabitants of this 
world, — as his religious feelings constitute the high- 
est, — and most characteristic parts of his nature, — 
and as it is by them that he is chiefly qualified to act 
his part as a subject of the Divine kingdom, — -his Ail- 
filment of the duty required of him by his place and 
relative powers, must be characterized by the exhibi- 
tion of these feelings in living and constant exercise ; 
— and it is by no means, therefore, suflicient that 
he devote himself assiduously to the attainment of 
what have been called temporal advantages,— or to 
the most diligent performance of the duties of his 
station, unless he also devote himself to the dis- 
charge of these duties with the full exhibition of 
those powers and characteristic sentiments of his 
nature, by means of which chiefly he holds his pre- 
eminent place in life, — and is qualified to act as an 
intelligent and religious subject of the Creator''s 
empire. 

A great source of perplexity and error has been 
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introduced into this subject by the subdivisions which 
men have made of the structure, — and powers of 
human nature, — ^with the view of enabling them to 
speak and write more distinctly respecting the differ- 
ent aspects under which the entire nature of man is 
capable of being viewed. We have thus become 
habituated, in consequence of our familiarity with 
the prevailing subdivisions on this subject,— to re- 
gard man under the different aspects of an active, — 
a social, — ^a moral, — and a religious being; — ^we 
fancy that man really exists, occasionally, under an 
exclusive exhibition of these several aspects,^-or that 
it is possible to divest him, at certain times, and un- 
der certain circumstances, of parts of his nature, 
which at other times, and amidst other circumstances, 
he is capable of calling into exercise, — and which, 
indeed, in particular circumstances, seem to consti- 
tute his chief or peculiar excellences. 

All this, however, it ought to be kept in mind, is 
merely the result of our technical processes of 
thought, instituted for the purpose of enabling us, — 
when attempting to speak precisely,-— or, as we term 
it, philosophically, upon this subject,— to discourse 
or write with more facility to ourselves, — and, as we 
fancy, with a greater probability of advantage to 
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those for whom our dissertations are intended. It 
ought never, however, to be forgotten, that it is not in 
this subdivided and fragmented state that man really 
exists as a living and active being, — ^and holds his 
place as a subject of that kingdom which God ex- 
ercises over all his works. On the contrary, the 
active, — ^and social,«-and moral, — ^and religious na- 
ture of man, exists in one wonderAil and entire struc- 
ture of faculties; — ^in all his living exertions, every 
one of these, more or less, holds a part ; — and it is 
only in our abstract and technical modes of viewing 
him, — that he assumes the aspect of a being whose 
nature is susceptible of such subdivision of powers. 

Now, it has been repeatedly stated, — but the ob- 
servation is so important that it cannot be too fre- 
quently presented to our notice, — ^that the religious 
sentiments and powers of man, — ^which we not un* 
frequently are disposed to separate from his more 
active propensities, — are at once the highest,— -the 
finest,— -and the most characteristic of his powers, — 
those which ^ve him his pre-eminent place in life, 
—which fit him for discharging his duty with feel- 
ings, — ^and passions, — and hopes,— -essentially dif- 
fisrent from those which belong to all the other 
beings by whom he is surrounded,— and without 
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the pervading influence of which, on all the other 
parts of his thoughts and actions, he neither dis- 
plays his entire nature, as it was intended by his 
Creator to be displayed, — ^nor can fulfil, in a be- 
coming manner, the duties, even of the active, — and 
social stations in life, — which he has been appointed 
tofiU. 

Suppose, however, that these high feelings, — ^and 
characteristic propensities of his nature, are in full 
operation,^and are influencing all his habitual 
modes of acting, — ^and feeling, — and thinking, — ^then 
his whole view of life, — of his own place in it, — ^and 
of the duty required of him, undergoes a great and 
delightful change. 

That. department of the universe in which his sta- 
tion has been assigned him assumes, — ^upon this sup- 
position, — ^the aspect of one portion of the boundless 
and glorious kingdom of God. 

Man himself,— as an inhabitant of this portion of 
the universe, — ^becomes invested, in his own eyes, 
with the majestic character of a subject of that do- 
minion which God is exercising, for the good of his 
creatures, over all worlds. 

And, as a consequence of these high views, to 
which his religious sentiments exalt him, — the du- 

VOL. II. B 
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ties of that station in life which man feds himself to 
hold, however apparently humble that station and 
its correspondent duties may be, assume the aspect 
of a sacred trust committed to him by God for the 
good of his kingdom, — and constitute, in feet, the 
sphere, by the due occupation of which he is to 
prove his fidelity, as a loyal and obedient subject of 
the Divine government. Insomuch, — that the more 
apparently humble or relatively unimportant these 
duties, — ^the more imperious is the obligation under 
which man finds himself laid, — so long as he consid- 
ers them as the appointment of God for the trial of his 
fidelity, — not to be " unfaithful in his trust,"' — but ra- 
ther to believe that God can, by the wonderM course 
of his providence, make even the most apparently 
unimportant means to issue in the production of 
most abundant good. 

Such is the view of human duty, or of the object 
proposed to nian, which has been unfolded in that 
portion of the present work which has abready been 
completed ; — and the reader will perceive, that its 
grand distinction is the light in which it sets the 
importance of the religious nature of man,-— con- 
sidering that portion of his nature not as something 
distinct from the rest, but as that part which is en- 
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titled to gire character and tone to all the other 
and subordinate feelings which constitute the entire 
structure of his frame ; — for it is by the operation 
of this part of his nature, or of the sentiments and 
views which it discloses, that he is led to r^ard the 
glorious scheme of things, amidst which he is pla- 
ced, as a beautiful portion of the empire of God into 
which he has been put, with powers adapted to the 
objects aroimd him; — ^to consider himself, conse- 
quently, as " a subject'' of that rule which God is 
exercising over all his works, — and to regard the ex- 
act fulfilment of the duties of his place, as a token 
of his obedience to his ^Supreme Lord, and a mark 
of his loyalty to that Sovereign who has thus raised 
him to the dignity of being " a fellow-worker'' with 
himself for the more fuU disclosure of his purposes 
of boundless and ever-increasing good. 

This, then, is the true purpose of those religious 
feelings with which man is gifled, — and by the pos- 
session of which he holds his place as the sovereign 
of that subordinate world in which his Creator has 
stationed him; — ^the proper object of these fine 
and peculiar feelings is to give a higher character 
and lum to all his other duties and purposes, — and, 
by their pervading influence, to exalt even his least 
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important duties into the high character of tokens of 
his obedience to the supreme will of the Universal 
Sovereign. 

These explanations seem now to have been given 
with sufficient ^ness, — ^though the importance of the 
subject, and the indistinctness which characterizes 
the speculations of most men respecting it, — ^appear 
to warrant any instances of repetition which may 
have been apparent in our statement of it ;^-and we 
may now therefore proceed, in a few words, to an- 
swer the important question with which we com- 
menced this portion of the treatise, — and which can- 
not but have pressed itself on the mind of the read- 
er throughout the greater part of the discussions in 
which we have been engaged. 

The question is simply this, — What, then, is the 
nature of those services which have been more espe- 
cially denominated religious services ? What value 
have they as a part of the duty required of man ? 
And how are we to view them relatively to those 
more active exertions which, when sanctified by the 
pervading influence of a religious feeling, have been 
already so fully stated to be the grand constituents 
of that duty, by which man is to display his loyalty 
to his gracious and beneflcent Sovereign ? 
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And these questions are the more important to 
be answered, — ^because, after what has been said, 
it may occur to some minds that, provided a man 
does the duties of his station in life, and does them 
in a religious spirit, there is no need of any other 
religious services ; — ^that he has in fact fulfilled his 
sole and his entire duty ; — and that those services 
which are more strictly religious, are, hence, but a 
miserable substitute which the indolence and folly 
of men have placed in the room of those more ac- 
tive duties which alone, when fulfilled in their pro- 
per spirit, constitute the service demanded by God 
of his intelligent subjects, — ^and are suitable to the 
high sentimental, — ^but at the same time active and 
progressive nature of man to pay. 

The answer, however, to this suggestion is simple 
and complete. It is as a religious being that man 
holds his place in life, and exhibits his characteris- 
tic excellences ; — and though his religious feelings 
ought to pervade and to ennoble all his active du- 
ties, it is also proper that he should occasionally per- 
form certain services by which his religious faculties 
are more especially recognized and denoted ; — ser- 
vices intended to signify that he glories in the high 
distinction given him, as a being capable of holding 
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intercourse with the Supreme Mind, — and which are 
understood to flow more directly and ewchmcely 
from his religious feelings, and to be a token of his 
thank^ness to God for having given him so distin- 
guished an honour. 

This, then, is the true nature of religious ser^ 
vices ; — ^they are direct expressions of those pecu- 
liar, — and high, — and characteristic feelings which 
belong to man; — ^they are intended to denote his 
thankfrilness to God for so high a distinction ; — and 
to express, — ^by certain sigmficant or characteristic 
acts,^ — the disposition and the capacity which he 
feels of holding, by means of his religious faculties, 
direct intercourse with the Supreme Being, as not 
only the Author of his existence, — ^but, in a more 
especial manner, as the object of his adoration. 

Over all the earth, accordingly, such testimonies 
of the high and characteristic feelings of men have 
been paid by them in forms suited to their varying 
degrees of attainment and of civilization, — ^because, 
whatever may have been the errors of specidative 
men,— or however low the nature of man may in some 
situations have been degraded, — the essential sen- 
timents of human nature can never be entirely era- 
dicated or repressed ; — and man, everywhere feeling 
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himself to be essentially a religious being, — and to 
hold, by means of his religious feelings, his pre-emi- 
nent place among the works of God, — ^has, accord- 
ingly, ererywhere been anxious to express his sense 
of this distinction ; — and by Altars, — and Temples, 
— 4md solemn Processions ;— or by Prayers, — and 
Hymns, — and devout Conferences of some kind or 
other, — ^has, in all situations, testified his indelible 
impression of the high rank which he holds in exist- 
ence, — and of the sacred relationship into which the 
Author of his being has been pleased to adopt him. 
Religious services, strictly so called, are thus du- 
rect ewpressions of those reUgious feelings which 
bind man to his Creator, and to things invisible and 
eternal, — ^and which man has everywhere felt to 
constitute his pecuhar and characteristic honour. 
This idea will be more ftdly evolved, — and illustrat- 
ed by a variety of considerations, in the remaining 
subdivisions of this section. 
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CORRECTION OF AN IMPERFECT ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRUE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

It has been common with many authors of high 
name, — and especially with authors who have 
sought to give a more rational or philosophical tone 
to the devout feelings of men, — ^to speak of religious 
services as valuable or obligatory solely from the 
good effects which they are adapted to produce on 
the hearts and lives of those who perform them. 

Thus, among many other passages to the same 
purpose, which occur in the works of an author of 
high philosophical merit, — ^to whom, in the preced- 
ing parts of this work, we have had repeated occa- 
sions of referring, — we find the following, where he 
professes to speak of ^' certain things, indifferent in 
themselves, which have been enjoined, that we may 
have an opportunity of exercising our obedience in 
performing the injimction." 

" In these,'' continues our author, " consists Re- 
ligion, strictly so called, when distinguished from 
morality ; and they are termed divine services^ not 
that we can suppose them of any service to God, 
but because, being of no direct apparent service 
either to ourselves or our feUow-creatures, we per- 
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form them upon an opinion of their being 'pleasing 
in his sight; which gives them a similar efficacy 
upon our minds with actual good works done upon 
the same motive of pleasing him. Therefore are 
they imquestionably of important service both to our- 
selves and all whom we may have to deal with, as they 
nourish in us a habitual trust and dependence upon 
the Almighty ; which may ensure us tranquillity of 
mind in times of difficulty or danger, and beget in 
us a readiness to that which alone, he will esteem a 
service to himself, the doing good to his creatures, 
and joining in every general interest where he shall 
be pleased to afford us an opportimity of becoming 
in any little degree instrumental. 

" This, then, being their design, if we keep this 
in memory, it will help to direct us to the use and 
application of them ; for we are not to imagine our- 
selves the better merely for having attended divine 
services, sermons, private prayer, psalm-singing, 
reading, meditation, or the like, but for the effect 
worked by them upon our hearts, in the improve- 
ment of any good habitual sentiment.*" 

Another example of the same mode of viewing re- 
ligious services may be found in the fdlowing pass- 
age from the Sermons of ZoUikoffer, which, though 

b2 
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abounding with the most enlightened views upon all 
religious topics, are, however, pervaded by the exact 
style of thinking which it is our object in this por- 
tion of the work to correct : — ^' Social and puUic 
worship,'' says this author, " as well as all worship in 
general, has no value whatever as an ultimate end, 
but only as conducive to some higher purpose. As 
eating and drinking, bodily motion and exercise, 
are not ends, but means of preserving our terrestrial 
life, of establishing our health and improving our 
faculties ; so likewise instruction and reflection, all 
worship and exercises of piety, are no more than 
' means of nourishing our spirit, of inspiring us with 
desire and ability to goodness, and thereby of pro- 
moting our perfection and happiness. The same 
holds good of private worship, and of all that we ob- 
serve and practise in divine service. We thus wor- 
ship God, not for the sake of worshipping him, for 
he wants not our homage and our service; but we 
worship him from the deep and lively sense we have 
of his greatness and perfection, and our dependence 
upon him, to invigorate every pure sentiment, to 
vanquish every turbulent passion, to dismiss every 
corroding care, and to increase our readiness and 
aptitude to all that is just and right, that is gene- 
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rous and great. We pray, not for the sake of 
praying, for God knows what we want, and does 
continually what is best ; but we pray for the sake 
of elevating our minds, of purifying and composing 
our hearts, and of rendering ourselves fitter for the 
mercy of God, and more susceptible of the influ- 
ences of his Spirit. We allow ourselves to be in- 
structed in our duties, in the true end of oiur crea- 
tion, and in the will of the Highest, not for the 
sake of being instructed in these matters, but that 
we may the better fulfil our obligations, more cer- 
tainly answer the purpose for which we were {daced 
on the earth, and more faithfully comply with the 

will of oiur Maker. ^And thus,'' concludes our 

author, ^^ are the several acts of worship not ends 
but means. . We use them, not on their own ac- 
count, but for the good efiects and consequences 
they may and are fitted to produce. In these con- 
sists all the value of worship.*" 

Now, the preceding quotations, considered simply 
as intended to correct the errors of those who think 
that they have dischai^ed all their duty to God, by 
having given attendance on religious services, how- 
ever little afiected their hearts may have been during 
the time of attendance,— <)r however void of all 
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practical effect their devotional forms may be on 
their habitual conduct, — are highly valuable, and 
worthy of being seriously weighed. At the same time, 
if viewed, as they seem not unnaturally to present 
themselves, as an account of the true nature and 
significancy of religious forms,— every person must 
feel that they do not give complete satisfaction to 
ouf natural impressions with respect to the essential 
character of such services ; — ^the great mass of reli- 
gious men, too, when pressed with such represen- 
tations of the nature of divine worship, never fail to 
express their conviction that such services have in 
them something different from that of " means^ only, 
for the cultivation of good feelings or of uniformly 
virtuous conduct; — and the views previously exhi- 
bited respecting the true nature of religious services, 
will, accordingly, help us to a solution of these diffi- 
culties, which seems to satisfy all our feelings, — and 
which, indeed, presents to us these services under 
a peculifurly august and venerable character. 

According, then, to the account given in the pre- 
ceding section, religious services are directly ewprea- 
sive of certain high sentiments and feelings which 
constitute us reUgious beings, — ^from the possession 
of which we hold our pre-eminent place among the 
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worksi of God, — and by the exercise of which we are 
fitted for holding communion with him, — and of 
feeUng ourselves brought into an intimate and kindly 
alliance with him. 

Such services, therefore, are proper and valuable, 
not simply for the good effects which they may pro- 
duce upon our moral feelings and habitual con- 
duct, but as expressions of the peculiarly high and 
nobly endowed nature with which we have been 
gifted, — ^and by which we hold our supreme station 
as representatives of Gpd in this lower world ; — ^and 
the man, consequently, who neglects such services, 
not only fails to give due cultivation to his moral 
nature and highest sentiments, — ^but he fails in the 
discharge of a duty which, independent of all stick 
effects^ is imposed on him by the very possession of 
the high and gloriously endowed nature with which 
his Creator has honoured him ; — ^while, on the other 
hand, the man who conscientiously devotes himself 
to all acts of piety, not only adopts the b^t means 
of saving himself firom evil impressions, and of im- 
proving his virtuous feelings, throughout all their 
varieties, — ^but he does what as a religious^ — and 
sentimental, — ^and highly endowed being, he is 
boimd to do, from the peculiar relation into which, 
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by the possession of such a nature, he has been 
brought to that Supreme Mind, from whom all 
things have originated. 

And from this view of the matter it follows, that 
though a man should adopt and earefoQy avail him- 
self of all the other means conducive to a good life^ 
yet if he neglects to cultivate and to express, by 
pious acts, his devotional feelings,«-he has failed in 
acting agreeably to that which constitutes, in fiict, 
the grandest and most characteristic part of his na- 
ture ;•— he has failed to show himself a pious man ; 
— and the want of this character is really a defi- 
ciency in the possession or exercise of those pre-emi-p 
nently grand sentiments and feelings which give 
to man his characteristic station among those other 
productions of the Divine mind, by whom he is 
surroimded. 

This is a view of the character of religious ser- 
vices, which deserves to be most carefully weighed, 
—because it leads to most important results, in the 
opinions which we form of the conduct of other 
men, — ^and in the means which we adopt for the 
regulation of our own lives. 
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BEI^IGIOUS SEBVICES, VIEWED IN BEFEEENCE TO 
THE CHABACTEBS IN WHICH THE DIVINE BE- 
ING MAY BE BE6ABDED AS STANDING WITH BE- 
SPECT TO US. 

Our most common mode of viewing the Divine 
Being is under certain characters, corresponding 
with those borne by our fellow-men, — ^but exalted 
into pre-eminent grandeur by the high and holy as- 
sociation in which, when thinking of God, we place 
these characters. 

In considering ourselves, for example, as we 
have commonly done throughout this treatise, as 
" subjects of the Divine kingdom,^ we think of God 
under the character of a Sovereign or Lawgiver,-— 
who has given to his intelligent creatures a moral 
nature, by which they are made capable of appre- 
hending the obligation of a law ;— and the tendency 
of which is to make them feel themselves to be at all 
times, — and under every conceivable combination of 
circumstances, subject to the authority, and respon- 
sible to the justice, of their Sovereign Lord. 

Sometimes we vary our mode of considering God, 
by representing him to our minds, — ^under the char- 
acter, simply, of a Master,— of whom we are " the 
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servants,'' — ^who can dispose of us at his pleasure, — 
and for whose designs we are bound at all times to 
labour. 

And, on other occasions, we think of God as " our 
Father who is in Heaven ;" — ^who has called us out 
of non-existence, that we might be partakers of his 
boundless loving-kindness; — and who, even when 
he seems to speak to us with the authority of a 
Lawgiver or Master, — has yet nothing in view, by 
even the most apparently severe of his injunctions, 
but our substantial and final welfare. 

Now, even when we view God only under the 
characters we have now enumerated, the importance 
of those services which are more strictly entitled 
Divine services, is easily apprehended. Thus, it is 
no doubt the chief duty of " a Subject" to show his 
loyalty to his Sovereign by an active and implicit 
co-operation with him in promoting the purposes 
which, as a Sovereign, he is imderstood to have in 
view. Yet there are also testimonies of this loyalty 
which are more directly expressive of the feeKng 
of a subject, — and with which a kind and beneficent 
Sovereign is always supposed to be well pleased. In 
the same manner, the true duty of '^ a Servant" to a 
master is expressed by a ready submission to all his 
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commandments ; but yet there are tokens of obe- 
dience nibre directly aiming at the expression of his 
feelings as " a servant/"— or of his reverence and 
respect for his Master, Which it is also suitable to his 
station as a servant that he should occasionally pay. 

And, exactly in the same style of representation, it 
may be said, that though the true duty of " a Son'"* 
lies in a ready and affectionate attention to all the 
intimations of the will of his father, — still it is pro- 
pet that he^should, at some times, express his filial 
affection by tokens of love or of submission, — which 
have the manifestation of these feelings directly as 
their object. 

Let us apply these illustrations to our present 
purpose. — ^Although our chief duty to God, as our 
Supreme Lawgiver and Sovereign, lies in co-operat- 
ing with him, — ^by active exertions on our part, — ^in 
the promotion of those grand designs, by which he in- 
tends that the interests of his universalkingdom should 
be advanced, — there are also expressions of oiu' sub- 
mission, which it is suitable to our station as ^^ sub- 
jects'' to pay, and by which we are understood to offer 
to our Sovereign a direct acknowledgment of our re- 
verence and obedience. Thus, also, when we regard 
God as our Master and Lord,— -our duty is no doubt 
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chiefly and habitually to be expressed by a prompt 
discharge of all the obligations under which, as ac- 
tive and social beings, we He to the fulfilment of his 
injunctions ; — ^but yet it is proper that for so high a 
Master we should also occasionally testify our vener- 
ation by actions or expressions distinct from the 
habitual reverence, which, as active beings, we pay 
to his commandments. And, in the same manner, 
regarding God as our Heavenly Father, though our 
filial affection is most properly manifested by a con- 
duct becoming Sons, — ^it were also a great want in 
our characters as sons, if we did not, at some times, 
give to God some more characteristic and immediate 
tokens of the supreme affection and reverence with 
which his character, as our best and Heavenly Fa- 
ther, has inspired us. 

Now, these direct tokens of our reverence,— or 
submission,— or love, — are those religious services, 
— ^in the consideration of which, as distinct from ac- 
tive duty, we are at present more particularly em- 
ployed ; — and from this account of their nature it is 
evident, — as was also made apparent by the preced- 
ing views, — ^that they have a value or character dis- 
tinct from that of their mere efficacy as means of 
moral improvement ; — ^because the man who neglects 
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such testimonies of his reveTenee, fails to act suit- 
ably to the highest and most characteristic of all the 
relations in which he stands to Ood ; — ^and he, on 
the other hand, who fulfils these duties in a proper 
spirit,— offers a testimony of his submission or 
love, which is most correspondent with his high na- 
ture^ and suitable to the relation in which he stands 
to the greatest and best of beings. 

But we have now to remark, — that, besides the 
characters of a Sovereign, — or Master,-— or Father, 
in which we may view the Divine Being as standing 
to us, — there is another character, which more par- 
ticularly and directly alUes him with our rehgious 
feelings, — ^and the consideration of which cannot be 
omitted when we are speaking of those services which 
are peculiarly rehgious, — and which are paid to him 
more directly under this new character. It is the 
character or relation to us which is more appropri- 
ately expressed by the term God, — ^that is, the ob- 
ject of adoration, — ^the Being revealed to us by our 
devout feelings, — and to whom these feelings are ex- 
pressed by certain specific and characteristic acts, as 
their peculiar and becoming manifestations. 

In all languages there are words corresponding, 
in their signification, with that which we employ 
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when we speak of the Supreme Bemg as God ; — 
nor can we attach any other idea to this word,— 
and to the corresponding terms in all the varieties 
of human speech, — ^but that of the object to whom, 
though to us his nature is unknown, we feel ourselves 
bound by our reUgious sentiments, — and to whom, 
consequently, we address ourselves under this rela- 
tion, when we apply ourselves to the performance of 
any of those actions which are more peculiarly and 
directly religious services. 

And, if the very existence of a term in all lan- 
guages, corresponding with our inrord God,— shows 
how deeply and indeKbly the impression denoted 
by that word is felt by even the rudest minds, — the 
existence of such feelings, as a characteristic and 
peculiar part of human nature, ought to convince 
those who set at nought those services which are 
pecuUarly rdipous, — that, in so doing, they are 
really disregarding the most universally-felt senti- 
ments, — and profoundest convictions of that essen- 
tially-religious nature with which they are endowed. 

It may only be proper to add to these observa- 
tions, — that the feeling denoted by the term God, 
— and which points out the Supreme Being as es- 
pecially the object of rehgious worship, mingles 
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itself even with those other impressions of his cha- 
racter, which represent hun more habitually as a 
Sovereign, — or a Master,^-or a Father ; — and, on 
the other hand, that, even when we are offering 
religious homage, — and, consequently, addressing 
God as simply the object of adoration, — that is to say, 
under the character distinctively expressed by the 
word God, — our minds are so framed, — ^that the other 
images of a Father, — or Master, — or Sovereign, — 
will occasionally offer themselves to our thoughts, 
with the effect of giving greater distinctness and 
power to our feelings ; — and that thus the whole 
of these ideas affect each other interchangeably, — 
and agitate our minds with a variety and succession 
of conceptions during all our devotional reveries ; — 
the ideas which enter into our conceptions being, 
however, in every instance, characterized either by 
a majesty or a beauty of the purest and most enno- 
bling kind. 

Still it is true, — that, in our active duties, we serve 
God chiefly under the character of a Lawgiver,— 
dr Master, — or " Father, who is in Heaven ;"" — 
and that when we address oiurselves to the per- 
formance of those services which are more peculiarly 
religious, we approach him under that character 
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which is denoted directly by the term God ;— that 
is to say, as the unknown object of those sentiments 
which constitute us devout and reUgious beings, — 
and which fit us for holding communion with the 
inconceivable Source of all grandeur and excellence. 



APPLICATION OF, THE PRECEDING BEMAEES TO 
THE ACTS OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE APPROPRI- 
ATED TO CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The acts more peculiarly appropriated to the reli- 
gious services of Christianity, — ^are prayer, — ^reading 
of the Word of God, — public meeting of Christians 
for social worship, — devout meditation, — ^acts of de- 
votion suited to more interesting events that occur 
in life, — ^Baptism, — the Lord's Supper, — ^and reli- 
gious services for the benefit of those who have the 
prospect of soon quitting life ; — ^with respect to all 
of which, we mean to illustrate the same principle, 
— ^viz. that they are all acts directly expressive 
of feelings that are essential to human nature,— 
that hold a pre-eminent place in it, — and by means 
of which we enjoy the high privilege of " commu- 
nion with God." 

And, first, with respect to prayer y — those who 
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have undertaken to de&nd the propriety of it against 
the attacks of impious or worldly-minded men, have, 
in general, taken too low ground for the construc- 
tion of their defences, — ^by either confining them- 
selves entirely to the good effects which this devout 
exercise is fitted to produce on the minds of those 
who engage in it, or by representing it simply as a 
condition appointed by God for the communications 
of his grace to the soul of man. Something, ac- 
cordingly, is always felt by devout men to be wanting 
in the validity or completeness of the defence which 
is reared on these grounds ; — ^and their indestructi- 
ble and most cherished feelings always suggest to 
them, that there is something in the nature of the 
duty itself, which, independent of such effects, 
presses its propriety upon their minds, — and which, 
indeed, represents it to them as not only the most 
solemn duty, but the highest privilege and honour 
of our nature. 

Now this ground of defence is at once justified, 
when we take into account the essentially reli- 
gious nature of man, and the peculiarly high and 
characteristic place which his religious sentiments 
hold in the constitution of his nature. Prayer thus 
assumes the aspect of an act of devout commtmion 
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with Gody — ^the aspect under which devout men 
have in all ages delighted to regard it — and to 
speak of it ; — and as it thus appears to be indeed 
the highest privilege of our nature, that we are per- 
mitted to approach that " throne of Divine grace,'' 
which is at all times open to the supplications of 
men, — ^and are assured that a blessing is provided 
for those who avail themselves of this privilege 
in a becoming spirit, — ^we see, in this aspect also of 
this duty, the great defect which exists in the feel- 
ings and conduct of those who, upon any pretence 
whatever, Kve without availing themselves of this 
privilege ; — ^the debasement into which, amidst the 
petty cares of this life, they have been guilty of per- 
mitting the finest and most valuable parts of their 
nature to sink, — ^and their insensibility to what, 
if their whole nature were in its just operation, 
they would be disposed to regard as the most ines- 
timable advantage, — and the truest honour, by 
which the condition of man, as the possessor of a 
frail and suffering nature, and the inhabitant of a 
subordinate station among the works of God, is dis- 
tinguished, — ^that, namely, of being permitted " to 
hold communion with God," — ^and amidst all his per- 
plexities and feebleness ^^ to pour out," with the as- 
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surance of a blessing, '^ his requests at the throne 
of Grace.'" 



Reading the Scriptures is another act of Chris* 
dan devotion to which the same general observation 
is applicable. 

Many men refrain from this most becoming duty 
under the impression that they already are acquaint- 
ed with everything which the Scriptures contain, — 
.and that it is only for the information which the 
sacred volume is capable of communicating that its 
perusal can be regarded as a duty. 

Now it matters nothing to our present argument 
what ideas we may have formed respecting the kind 
or degree of inspiration by which the Scriptures are 
characterized,— K)r in what way Ood prepared the 
minds of the sacred writers for the communications 
which their writings contain. All the various ways 
in which this preparation may have been made are 
consistent with the grand aspect which, to the mind 
of every truly-devout man, the sacred books now 
assume, — ^that, iiamely, of their being the Word of 
God by means of which he holds intercourse with 
his creatures, 4uld continues from age to age to in- 
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stru^ them re^peotis^ the plang o£ his pioTick&ce, 
and the sentiments and conduct to which he gives 
his approbation. 

It is then as the Word of God revealing his mind 
to his creatures, iiat^a, devout man takes this saored 
volume into his hands ;-*-aiid whatever may be the 
opinions he has formed respecting the mediods in 
which the i^icred writers were prepared fear being the 
(»acles <^ 3()dy— it is simpljr as his messengers, de^ 
livering a writt^ communication to men, that, in 
his actS'of devout reading, he r^ards the intuna* 
tion» of Divine trudi. This accordingly is the im* 
pression which the devout of all ages hvre had of 
the sacred volume, — and die thle of the Word of 
God is that under which they have most delighted 
to'speidcof it And when tibis impsmsionof it»char- 
aoter i» admitted, we see at once the solemn obl%a^ 
tion toider which we are to avail ourselves diligently 
of the liberty of perusing it,*--^r rather the highpri^ 
vilege which has been conferred on us in haviiig At 
all times a written word to yMsii we can come as to 
« the oracle of Divine truth,^ and from' whose pure 
waters of consolation we can &sd refreshment luid 
i^^igth to our souls. 

Here again, therefore, we see Ae high ground 
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we loe authoiiaed to take in reoammendii^ tbe Study 
of die Scriptfues^ — and tbe feaiful error into which 
those men fall, who, upon any poret^ice of superior 
information, neglect to avail themselveB of so h^ 
a pnrilege, — and so pure a source of satisfiMtion. 



The jnopiiety of public worship, — and the error 
of those who, on any grounds, systematicaQy ne-*- 
gkct to engage in its services, will be readily appre- 
hended fiom the same general consideration. 

Because it is not as simply an insulated individual 
that mait holds his peculiar nature, or is made a re- 
(^ient of the blessings of Divine Providence. On 
the contrary, he is one member of a race, all of whom 
bear die same high nature, — are afiected by the same 
sentiments, — ^have been made die subjects of the 
same gracious government,— ^and are connected toge- 
ther by innumerable ties,-^which render it proper duit 
their dianksgivii^ and petitions should be express- 
ed by die united prayers and hymns of multitudes. 

Indeed it is one of the most beautiful OE^nects of 
Divine Providence, that while it is loading men in- 
dividually widi many constandy-experienced bless- 
ings, it also makes di^n, as members of families,— 
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and communities,— and more generally as parts of 
the vast tnultitude of beings who all bear the same 
human nature,— the subjects of benefits of the most 
interesting and endearing kind. 

We accordingly find mankind delighting, in their: 
merely temporal capacities, to communicate and ex- 
press their feelings of relationship by acts which 
unite them as fellow-heirs of the same blessings ;— 
and surely the most becoming and august of all ser- 
vices, is that which associates multitudes of men, — 
by acts of the most solemn kind, — ^in the expression of 
feelings which are the highest and most valuable that 
belong to our nature ; — and indeed so evident is the 
propriety of this consideration, that there is not per^ 
haps a human heart that would refuse to acknow- 
ledge its power, if the consideration itself were al- 
ways presented in the beautiftil light which properly 
invests it ;^-or, that, under the influence of this 
feeling, would not be disposed to consider the so- 
lemn " meeting together*" of Christians for the ex- 
pression of their common feelings and blessings as 
men possessed of the same high and religiouis na- 
ture, and heirs of the same gre&t hopes, — to be the 
most truly interesting and becoming service in which 
it is possible for them to engage. 
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And here, agam, we perceive the great mistake 
of those who, upon any pretence of religious infor- 
mation or refinement, habitually absent th^nselves 
from such assemblies,— ^And who thus set at nought 
one of the most solemn and becoming services that, 
as religious beings, we are privileged and honoured 
to perform. 



Def)out meditation^ or occasional communion 
with our own hearts, by a serious review of our 
lives, — and of the wonderfiil courses of Divine Pro- 
vidence towards us individually, is another act of 
piety which is enjoined by the same general voice, 
— and of which devout men in all ages have gladly 
availed themselves. 

Indeed some of the purest and most enlightened 
minds that have horned our nature, have not only 
been in the habit of performing such acts of devout 
self-communion, but have urged its propriety as a 
duty more deserving the attention of Christians in 
general, than it is commonly understood to be. And 
though it is true, that habits of this kind are apt to 
d^^erate into the extravagances of enthusiasm,^*- 
and are sometimes connected with a fearlessness of 
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'fteliiig aiul of opinkxi, whidii is not worthy of beiiig 
imkated,— yet theie is great beauty asid many im- 
portant ady»ntages in the duty wli^i fioipedy par- 
^Ncmed,^ — and it c^taes to us recommended by ike 
same. general consickrofcions which evince the pfo- 
priety of all other acts of religious sorvioe. 

For it is to be recollected, that God, in the course 
of his protidence, speaks to us individually by means 
of those events which are successively evolving 
rljiemsdves in the progress of our lives, — and that 
lie seems thus to have spread out the series oi his 
dispensations before us, as a beautiful display dT his 
intentions regarding us,— ^md as ^^ a lesson writtini 
.by his own fiiq^er,^^ idiich it is our duty to study 
and to treasure up for fiiture use. 

Every man, too, passes throu^. a series of events 
whidi mske hi$ own history the most interestii^ and 
instructive of all tales for Ins individual perusal;— 
aQ die events of that history, too, are so intimatdiy 
and beautifiilly connected, diat the more carefiilly 
we study them, the more shall we perceive their ex- 
tensive influence on each other,— and the deep^ 
will be our impression of the invaluable lessons 
whidi, by means o£ these events, God is at every 
mement imesenting to our notioe and reccunmend- 
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mg^to ma stucfy^^-and ihua dieattentiye«»l «leiit 
examination of Aeae events^ or oi the counses of 
Biidne Proridence towards us indiiddually, beeomes 
a duty of a truly religious kind, idthout the earefid 
discharge of which we cannot act up to the high 
and essential grandeur of the nature we possess, nor 
avail ourselves of many of the most interesting and 
beautifiil of the lessons which Divine Ptovidence is 
daily furnishing &r our use. 

And hence we see the ^reat pn^riety, in 4me 
aaise, of what has been called the staiy of ^^ the in- 
i^ardlife^ in the soul of man,— that is to say, of the 
courses of Divine Providence as made manifest to us 
by our individual histories, — and of die relation of 
these events to our progress in all purity of feelipg 
and becoming steadfastness of purpose. 

And, gei^rally, it is thus, that when we take into 
account the essentially religious nature of man,— or 
his intimate connexion with a fine plan, which is 
constantly advandng, — and his interest in the les- 
scms whidi Gad, by his wonderftil arrangement of 
our incBvidual lots in life, is constantly presenting to 
the notice of all men,— we perceive the essential 
propriety of the du^ of studjdng these lessons by 
the hahit o£ devout contemplation of the events of 
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life,— Hind are made sensible that the cultiyation of 
such habits belongs to that Divine service, which 
is suitable to the high and spiritual nature of man 
4s a religious and immortal being. 



Besides those religious services which are of re* 
gular occurrence, — ^and which are accommodated to 
the usual flow of events, — ^there are acts of more so- 
lemn piety, — which are demanded by the occurrence 
of incidents that apply with a deeper power to our 
fears or our hopes, or by our finding ourselves in the 
midst of circumstances that make us more alive to 
our need of the co-operating and directing grace of 
God. 

Such changes, in the course of events, are occa- 
sionally occurring to all men ; — ^and, if our minds 
are as they ought to be, — ^that is to say, if our reU- 
gious feelings are in a state of habitual cultivation, 
we shall find these changes addressing themselves 
more especially to our religious nature, and dispos- 
ing us to avail ourselves of those helps which pious 
exercises are peculiarly fitted to afibrd, amidst the 
perplexities and fears that encompass us. 

Devout men, in all ages, have accordingly been 
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in the habit of consecratmg seasons marked by the 
occurrence of such changes, to acts of peculiar and 
inore fervent approach to " the thtone of grace ;** — 
and, indeed, as God is evidently speaking to us — as 
religious beings, — ^in a more solemn and command- 
ing manner, by such events, there is manifest pro- 
priety in listening with becoming attention to the 
voice which his dispensations are thus addressing 
to us individually, — and, as it were, putting our- 
selves more solemnly under his protection, when the 
violence of the storm is apparently loosening us from 
all our usual holds amidst the sea of life* 

Thus, also, then, we see the coincidence of such 
acts of occasional and more fervent piety with the 
characteristic feelings and sentiments of the high 
nature which we bear as religious beings, — ^to whom, 
consequently, God is occasionaQy addressing him- 
self in more impressive terms, by the more awaken- 
ing changes that pccur in life ; — and hence, also, we 
perceive the error of those who neglect, amidst such 
changes, to avml themselves of the helps which 
Divine goodness is so manifestly offering to them 
for their consolation and support amidst all earthly 
vicissitudes. 
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The emblematic Hies of Chm&amty^exe hot only 
pomAye aj^omtments of its Founder, — ^but haTe a 
meaning of high and ccanprehemaTe interest, caa- 
nected with die very nature which we bear,— and 
with our situation in this sinful, but yet favoured 
department of the kmgdom of God. 

Thus Baptism, or ^^ the wadung with water,^ asa 
f^rmbol of internal purity, though administered but 
onee, and at the commenc^nent of life, is a cere- 
mony which may be witnessed widi the very best ef- 
fects by persons at all periods of life ; andassumes, 
under this aspect, a ^^ high and holy meaning,^ 
most interestingly connected widi our condition as 
beings who have been bom into a world in whidi 
^' sin abounds ;^ — but who are yet bound to keep, in 
so far as human frailty may permit, ^^ dean hands and 
pure hearts in the right of God ;'^ — and occasiomd 
attendance on this ceremony, whether performed be- 
fore the congregation, or in the privacy of domestic 
life, may dius be regarded as a service, by means of 
which even the most aged may be reminded oi the 
pure '^ oath"" which their profession implies, — and 
of the truly-divine origin of that faith, which seeks. 
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dt our yeiy ^itraBCe on life, to bind us, in ^^ a oo- 
vearat'- of puiily, to the etemid Source of all £x- 
cell^iee. 

It is, accordingly, jdeasing to observe, that the 
cer^ncffiy is always thus viewed by those, who, in- 
stead of being mded by the vain specuh^ns of 
men, are guided solely by dieir devout impressions ; 
"-^•mid the Audior has frequently had occarion to 
wkness with whatan earnest application to their ow^ 
fedlngs md hopes this initiation of << the infant 
BOvdT into ^^ the covenuit of reconciliation^^ is witness- 
ed, by means of the high and pmre thoughts whidi 
it awakesis, by multitudes of those meek and humble 
fl|diil8, <^ of whom is the kingdom of Heaven.^^ 

For the ^mieTeasim, the Aulior is of opinicm, that 
Ae duly of occamonal attendance on the celebratiim 
of this rite ought to be recoaunended with more 
earnestness upon Christians in general, as a beauti- 
^.mean of awakening their sense of the spirit of 
tfeir fidtib, than is at present dime I^ the public 
teadiers of Ghristianity. 



And^ if Bi^ptism thus reminds us of the vow 
wbidb is . takj^ for us evei^ at our entrance upon life, 
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to avoid all *^ the evil that is in the "^orld,^— the 
other emblematic rite of the Gospel, — ^the '' eating 
bread and drinking wine,^ in commemoration of the 
death of Him -who ^* died for our sins,'*'— is fitted to 
Temind^us of " the forgiveness^' -which we need for 
the many failures that h^ve marked our conduct 
during the progress of that course, on whidi, when 
our infant heads were first sprinkled with the water 
of baptism, we began to advance. This most au- 
gust of all the Christian ceremonies is thus, in truth, 
a beautiful act of " thanksgiving for Divine mercy'' to 
a race of beings who have all sinned, but respecting 
whom their Heavenly Father yet condescends to re- 
member that they " are but dust ;"— and, besides 
its podtive enactment, it thus becomes a ceremony 
expressive of some of the deepest and most affecting 
feelings which belong to human nature; — and as- 
sumes, in this sense, an aspect which adapts it to 
the condition of all those who feel that they have 
become victims of sin,— and need assurance of '^ the 
forgiving grace of God" to preserve their hearts in 
comfort and in hope. 

So that, with respect to both of these ceremonies, 
— ^the Bame general remaric is applicable, — namely, 
— ^that by the high and pure feelings which ihey are 
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4tted to awaken, — -they are, even independent of 
all positive appointment, most becoming expressions 
of our religious feelings, — and suited to our condi- 
tion as beings, who, by means of these feelings, are 
brought into a peculiarly interesting relation to the 
Father of our sfmts. 



There are, lastly, religious ewerdaea suited to 
those who are about to depart from life^ — ^but, with 
respect to which there are some very erroneous views, 
which are apt to be embraced by those whose minds 
lur^ occupied with the business, — or perverted by the 
low theories of the world. 

It is thus sometimes maintained by persons of 
this description, — that as a man^s fate must de- 
pend upon the whole of his conduct during life, 
there must be something either altogether nugatory, 
or essentially delusive, in any services performed 
at its close, — as a means of rescuing us from the con- 
sequences of our former course of conduct. With 
«uch views, they accordingly either treat all religious 
services performed for the dying Vith contempt,-r- 
or merely permit them, as a means of soothing the 
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mistakeii fears of those who are ngitated by the aw- 
fiil prospect of biddmg farewdl to life. 

But the Tiews of the nature of religious ser^ces 
whidi we are endeavouring to exhibit, lead our 
minds to difiPerent opinions respecting the propriety 
and suitableness of such exercises, even in the case 
of those who can give no more active testimonies of 
their submission to ihe will of God. For such ser- 
vices, when performed at the request of the dying, 
are a testimony on their part that they feel the essen- 
tially rel^ous eonsitution of the nature widi whidi 
they are^gifted, — and are willing to express at once 
their ^< submission^ to the appointments of Divine 
Providence,— Aeir " contrition^ for Aeir offences,— 
and their ^< hope^ that the mercy and loving-kindness, 
which, even amidst many failures, has attended them 
through life,— will continue to be manifested towards 
them amidst all the untried changes through which 
their immortal nature has yet to pass. 

Wlien a human heing is thus placed in the most 
awful and trying of all situations, — such services, i^e- 
cordingly, assume an aspect of peculiar suitableness 
to his condition ; — and may be regarded as & parting 
token given by his spirit, before leaving life, of its 
acknowledgment of the high and intimate relation in 
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-which it is willing to consider itself as standing to 

the eternal Fountain of Being. 

The real impropriety, therefore, is not on the part 

of those who request the performance of sudi ser* 
trices, — ^but of those who ha^e so fiur become insen- 
sible to the religious constitution of their nature, 
as to have lost their perception of the appropriateness 
of such services to the condition of man at aU the 
periods, — and amidst all the dianges of his progres- 
sive and suffering condition. 

It is, accordingly, worthy of remark, that the 
dying, whose minds are well dii^osed, — ^and who 
are ^^uided, in their last moments, more by the 
essential feelings of their nature than by merely 
human reasonings or views, — always regard the per- 
finrmance of such services in the light in which they 
have now been represented, — and commonly feel an 
anxious wish to receive the benefit of such devovit 
acts, as an expression of their submission to Qod, 
and an acknowledgment of their sense of the relation 
in which as rehgious beings they feel themselves to 
stand to him. 

This, also, as every well-dii^sed heart ianist be 
aware, is the true light in whidi such services for 
the dying ought to be regarded. 
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The conclusion, then, which we are warranted 
^0 draw from the whole of the preceding observa* 
tions is, — that what are strictly called reUgious seB^ 
vices, — are not merely valuable, as is sometimes 
supposed, from their subserviency to the cultivation 
of our other and more active feelings and habits,*-* 
but have a propriety iri themselves^ as acts direct- 
ly expressive of certain high feelings which belong 
to human nature ; — ^feelings from the very possession 
of which we hold our plaee in Ufe, and are character- 
i^d by the peculiarly exalted nature which we bear; 
'—and the effect of which is to give us a sense 
of our relation to the invisible Author of existence, 
— and to that order of things which constitutes the 
*^ unseen" but eternal world. 

And it is of great importance that religious servi- 
ces should be viewed in this august light; — ^because 
the habit of regarding them simply as means of im- 
provement has a tendency to lead, and does, in fact, 
often lead to the beUef, that, provided we take due 
care of our conduct generally, there is no essential 
neglect on our part by want of attendance on ser- 
vices which are only valuable for their influence on 
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conduct, — and our inattention to which does.n 
render us worse men than those who most scrupu- 
lously observe them. But it ought to be recollected 
by those who think thus, that whatever may be their 
conduct in other respects, they have failed to con^ 
duct themselves as religious beings ought to act ; — 
they have thus, in fSu^t, ^^ taken the diadem from their 
heads,*" and consented to become the slaves of mere 
earthly cares and earthly labours ; — th^ have re- 
jected commv/nion with God^ by means of those acts 
which most directly express such intercourse; — and 
have become insensible to the fact that it is as beings 
capable of performing such services, — and of feeling 
the sentiments which prompt to them, that they 
hold their high place in existence, — ^and are con- 
nected, by a peculiarly intimate relation, — ^with the 
fountain of bemg, — and with all the higher and 
more spiritual orders of his creatures. 



CONSIDEEATIOKS SHOWING THE IMPOETANCE OF 
OUR BELI6I0US FEELINGS IN THE ECONOMY OF 
PEOVIDENCE. 

From the observations adduced in the preceding 
flections, it appears that our religious sentiments and 
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feelings occupy the highest place in the structure of 
our nature, — and that man never acts conformaUy 
to Tmwhele natv^e^ but when these sentiments and 
fedjpgs are permitted to mingle with all his other 
active. powers, — and give to all his habits 9xA pur- 
suits their predominant character and direction. 

Frmn the important place ^diich our religious 
diiipositions thus occupy in the general scheme of 
our nature, it was to be expected that a corresp<»id- 
'va% importance should have been attached by Di- 
vine Providence to the right ordering of these dis- 
positions ;-^and we, accordingly, find the high esd- 
maticm in which the religious nature and duties eS 
mim are held by God, verydistinody p<»nted outl^ 
the following considerations. 

That, in the first place, God has always repre- 
sented himself as " jealous of his glory ;'^— or deter- 
mined to claim for himself the piuest offerings of the 
piety and homage of mankind. It cannot be neces- 
sary to state, that the idea of God being ^^ jealous,^^ 
in the strict acceptation of that term, is not warranted 
by any conceptions we can form of his character 
or principles of conduct; — and the only meaning 
of the expression,— which is so often used in the 
sacred writings, and is so expressive in itself^ — 
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jftust be, diat &om tl^ pre*eminent importanoe 
irfaich the Deity attadies to the religious feelings 
And character of human nature, he is determined to 
joaxk his displeasure at every attempt diat may be 
made either to perviert these principles, or to treat 
th^n with contempt or disregard;— that he wishes 
men, throu^out all their varieties, ever to con- 
sider themsdves as religious beii^, imd as capa* 
Ue, by means of their regions powers and services, 
of holding direct intercourse with him ;— diat all 
acts of piety ought, consequ^atly, to be most rere- 
jraotially peffiormed, — and all the sendees by whid^ 
religious feeling are expressed, to be most stricdy 
guarded; — and, generidly, that men should fisdl,^— 
and act habitually upon the feelii^, — that their 
^proudest honour asad best privilege lies in having 
been so constituted as to be capable of recogniiing 
their alliance to God,— of performing solemn ser- 
vices directly dedbated to his honour, — and of hold- 
ing, by means of these, constant intercourse and 
communion with him. 

And, accordingly, it deserves to be remarked, in 
the second place, that the importance attached by 
the Deity, to the religious sentinients tmd services 
of men, has been unequivocally mailed by his hav- 
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ing made it the leading object of all his dispensa- 
tions to purify and improve their religious views 
and feelings. It was for this purpose that, at an 
early period of the history of mankind, he selected 
** one family'' to be the depositaries of his worship, 
and the guardians of his promises ; — that afterwards 
he instituted, by his own authority^ a system of ^^ or- 
dinances and laws,'' which were intended to separate 
*^ the peculiar people" from all other nations, — ^and 
to preserve the doctrine of his Unity, — and of his 
lighteous government, amidst all the superstitions 
and errors of the world at that period; — and, 
lastly, that, by means of the Foimder of our faith, 
he instituted a pure, and simple, and liberal system 
of doctrine and worship, suited to the progressive 
character of human society, — and capable of under- 
going corresponding adaptations as human know- 
ledge becomes extended, — and the sentiments and 
feelings of men are refined and enlarged. 

And the events of Providence, in the general ar- 
rangements of human society, have, in fact, since the 
time when this pure and simple system was first esta- 
blished t^ its Author,— been so guided as to have 
had a progressive influence in giving greater perfec- 
tion and consistency to the religious views aiid prac- 
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tices of men * — bo fhat^ upon reviewing the grand 
operations of Providence, in the past history of our 
race, it is impossible not to perceive that his dis-> 
pensations have had it as their progressive purpose 
gradually to improve the religious feelings and prac-* 
tices of men, and by this means at once to better 
the entire structure of human nature, — ^and to bind 
men, more directly and firmly, by means of their 
improved forms of worship and modes of feeling,— 
to himself, the Foimtain of all Good. 

In the third place, the importance attached to 
our religious feelings and services is distinctly mark^ 
ed by the fact, so often already stated, that it has 
pleased the Author of existence to give to these 
feelings a pre-eminent place in the general struc- 
ture of human nature, — ^insomuch, that it is as a 
religious being that man is obviously distinguished 
from all the other creatures that inhabit this world, 
—and that it is in the performance of the services 
which his religious nature prompts, that he at once 
assumes his most august character, and feels most 
intensely his relation to all the higher and more spi- 
ritual orders of the creatures of God. 

Accordingly, all nations have had an intimate 
feeling of this supremacy of our. religious sentiments 
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and practices^ — ^and hxve testified their indelible 
MBse of tins supremacy, by the care with wfaidi 
they have addressed themselves to rdigious rites,— 
ami by the imposing forms whidi they have ever 
been moat anxious to give to their devotional services. 
In dns, as in every thing else, the native saitiments 
of ihe multitude of mankind afford a &r better inti* 
mation of irhat is right and accordant with the in- 
tentions of Providence, than the partial speculations 
into which men are so apt to run, imder the in- 
fluence of intellectual vanity,— or the d^ading 
operation of worldly anxieties. 



£xci:ll£nt effsctb which oub beligious sen- 
timents, WHEN UNDEE DUE CULTIVATION, ABE 
ADAPTED TO PBODUCE ON THE OTHEB PABTS OF 
OUB NATUBE. 

Hitherto we havednefly be^i employed in coim- 
bating the idea^that rdigions services can only be 
defended on tl^ ground of the good effedis whidi 
they are calculated to produce on the other more 
active portions of our fedings or conduct, — and in 
evindi^ that th^ are to be considered as becoming 
and direct eapresakma of fedings that are essential 

6 
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tohimiaiMiatare, and pre-emmentiy characteristiG of 
h^^i — ^fedings that chiefly give to man his place aoiidst 
the grandeur oi the Creator'^s dominions,— and by 
means of which he is prompted and fitted for hdlding 
conimuniini with God,-— which is, unquestionaUy, 
the chief privilege and honour of his condition. 

AiH^ SR a consequence of these views, we have 
fiirther argued, that God has evinced' the impov^ 
tance which he attaches to the religious services and 
view's of nien^-*-by having rqnresented himself as 
<< jealous of his glory ,^ — ^by havingmade it die grand 
olgect of all his more remarkable dispensations to 
purify the rd%ious services of mankind, — ^and by 
haviiq^ fpYen to our religious fedings a pve-emi-'. 
neat place in Ae general structure of our nature. 

It is proper, however, now to remark, that the 
ejg^is actually produced by the religious views 
and fedings of men are of the most viduable kind. 

For^ in the first place, our religious sentiments 
are the source o£ some of the purest and most ele- 
vating feelings that belong to our nature; — it is 
in the inckdgence of them, that hc^es md joys of 
. A^ most exalted kind take possession <^ the heart ; 
-*-«tid the v^ consciousness which these feelings 
and exercises give, that we are in direct intercourse 
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"with God, — ^that we are under his protection, — ^and 
enjoying ^^ the smile of his countenance,^ cannot but 
afford to every human heart that indulges it, a feeU 
ing of complacency and of pure enjoyment, with 
^hich there is no other feeling of human nature that 
deserves to be compared. 

In the second place, our religious feelings are 
fitted to have a refining and elevating influence 
on all our other principles and sentiments; — ^they 
are the guiding principles of our nature ; — ^those 
which are intended to take the lead in our feelings, 
' — and to give to them their character and direc- 
tion ; — and they have accordingly been gifted, by 
the Author of nature, with a dignity and grandeur 
corresponding to the place they are intended to oc- 
cupy. We accordingly observe, that, in actual life, 
they have this effect upon the other feelings of men, 
— ^and that, provided they are not themselves dis- 
torted by perverted views, their tendency is to ele- 
vate, — ^and sweeten, — and give composiure to the 
whole aspect of human character. 

In the last place, and as a consequence of all this^ 
— oiur religious feelings have been made conducive 
to the right Mfilment of all the other duties that 
are presented to us in life, — ^insomuch, that it isim-? 
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possible to conceive a man to be actuated by just 
and becoming sentiments of religion, without being 
disposed, at the same time, to ftilfil with tenderness 
and punctuality all the offices of his station in life, — 
and to show gentleness and good conscience in every 
trust and in every relation in which he can be placed. 
And thus has the Author of oiur being, by having 
given this refining influence to our reUgious princi- 
ples and services, bound together, in a most beauti- 
fiil manner, and by an effort of that wisdom which is 
indeed Divine, our duty to himself, which these ex- 
ercises more especially aim at fidfiUing, — with the 
duty which we owe to all the other beings with whom 
we are connected as inhabitants of this world. 



Taking, then, the whole of the preceding reason- 
ings together, we are now in a condition to state 
what is the natiure and degree of the guilt which 
attaches to those who either carelessly neglect, or 
daringly pour contempt on religious exercises. 

It deserves to be stated, that the charge is of far 
more extensive application, than, before experience, 
we should have been disposed to anticipate ; — ^for 
there are at all times a vast multitude of men who, 

VOL. II. n 
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being inyolyed in the business and anxieties of life, 
are apt to have the purer and nobler feelings of 
their natiure either suppressed in their operation, or 
apparently almost extinguished by the unpropitious 
circumstances amidst which they are placed ; — ^and 
who, consequently, are easily led into the beUrf, 
that, provided they act conscientiously in their or- 
dinary transactions, they are in reality doing every- 
thing, for the right performance of which religious 
services can be of any avail ;— that they are, there- 
fore, not guilty, of any great neglect in overlook- 
ing these services, or in ceasing to cultivate the feeL 
ings fix>m which they spring ; — and that, in short, 
they may safely leave such exercises to those who 
feel a greater propensity to indulge in them, or who 
are more under the influence of, what they regard 
as, the weak i«id superstitious fears in which they 
originate. They insist that they do their duty in 
life as well as those who profess the most sacred re- 
verence for religious services ; — and it willnot, they 
imagine, be at last taken into account whether they 
have done that duty from a religious spirit, or from 
other principles which to them seemed more natural^ 
— and which, in their case, produced the desired re- 
sult with equal consistency and effect. 
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Now this is so common a mode of arguing and 
aeting among ^^ men of the world,^ that the answer 
which we have to make to it, and which is merely t 
recapitulation of the principles explained in the pre* 
ceding sections,— deserves to be stated in the most 
dedsive and peremptory terms. 

What we say, then, of those who argue and act 
in this manner is, — 

In the first place, that they do not act conform- 
ably to their whole nature, — ^for they are essentially 
religious beings, — ^and their religious fedings were 
evidently intended to have an influence on all the 
other parts of their natiure. 

In the second place, they do not act suitably to 
the highest and most characteristic part of their 
nature ; — ^for it is as a religious being that man holds 
his pe-eminent place in life, — and is encircled with a 
*^ dignity and honour'' which belong not to any other 
creature with whom he is associated. 

In the third place, they show themselves insensible 
of the noblest privilege and honour that belongs to 
their condition,— -that of being permitted, by means 
of religious services, to hold intercourse with the 
Fountain of all good. 

In the fourth place, they deny themselves some 
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of the purest and noblest pleasures which belong 
to then: nature, — ^those, namely, which result from 
the indulgence of the religious aflFections, — and from 
the sublime and composing influences of a spirit of 
piety. 

In the fifth place, they are not availing themselves 
of all the helps that have been ftimished them for 
the due fulfilment of all their duties in life ; — ^and 
conscious as every man must be of his constant lia- 
biUty to fail in his trust, — it is inexcusable teme- 
rity and folly in any man to refuse to adopt princi- 
ples, and to avail himself of services, which have so 
obvious a tendency to give stability and dignity to 
every other exertion which, in the discharge of the 
active and social duties of his condition, he may be 
called to make. 

In one word, those who fail duly to prize and to 
support such services are not pious mcTZ ;— and the 
want o( piety in any character has always been con- 
sidered as one of the greatest defects to which a man 
can be subject; — ^while, on the other hand, the 
feelings and services which bind us to God and to 
things unseen and eternal, are imiversaUy felt to be 
the highest and most honourable which belong to 
our nature, and the most worthy, therefore, of be- 
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ing cultivated with all the care, and guarded by all 
the expressions of reverence and esteem, which we 
are capable of employing. 



MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF DEVOUT MEN RESPECTING 
THE TBUE NATURE AND VALUE OF RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES. 

After having exposed the mistakes of that great 
multitude, who, being much occupied with the ac- 
tive duties of life, are apt to imagine that religious 
services are not demanded of them, or have no 
meaning or propriety beyond their tendency to pro- 
mote the more effectual discharge of ordinary duties, 
— ^we have now to correct the opposite error of those 
who, being addicted constitutionally or by habit to 
religious services, are disposed to think that these 
are the only services by which we can recommend 
ourselves to the approbation of God, — or, in strict 
propriety of speech, are the only services which are 
entitied to be denominated the service of God. 

In what sense they are properly the " service of 
God*^ has already been explained,— namely, — ^in so 
far as they are direct expressions of our religious 
feelings, and are offered to God without any im- 
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mediate rrference to their good effects in the con- 
duct of life. On this account,— and to distin- 
guish them from those duties which relate more im- 
mediately to the affairs of Ufe, — ^they have been 
called Divine services ; — ^but when, from this ap- 
pellation, we conclude, that they are the only or the 
most important part of the service which man owes 
to his Creator, we are permitting oiur imaginations to 
be deluded by one of those vague or indistinct ana- 
logies by mcMis of which human. language so often 
becomes a source of error and perplexity. 

The grand illusions which lead to this rxastake on 
the part of devout men, — ^are the following:— 

In the first place, there is a habit of thought ex- 
tremely prevident among men, — that all the ordi- 
nary duties of life are properly classed as pro&ne, 
— awhile those only which are offered directly to 
God are entitled to be considered as divine or hdy 
services. From tins distinction between diese two 
classes of duties, — ^by means of which they seem to 
be essentially separated from each other, — ^it hap- 
pens, that those who are devoted to religious feel- 
ings and services are extremely apt to ccmdude, that 
ordinary duties and sodal avocadcms, instead of be- 
ing any part of the service which we owe to God, 
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aie, in truth, but interruptions to that entire devo- 
tion of ourselves to his service to which we fed that 
we are bound, — and are hence rather to be viewed 
as melancholy, though indispensable appendages of 
our condition,-— which, as servants of God, we have 
reason to regret, and which mark only the degraded 
state in which existence is at present assigned us,-^ 
than as capable of being raised into that true ser- 
vice which, as subjects of the Divine kingdom, we 
are required to pay to its Sovereign. 

Every person who has carefully observed the 
feelings and habitual views of that dass of men who 
are emphatically denominated <^ serious or rdligious 
men,^ must have perceived the existence of this fid^ 
lacy in their minds ; — and it has, accordingly, been 
one grand object of the Author of this work to 
diow, in what a different and nobler light the ordi- 
nary duties and common avocations of life are en- 
titled to be considered, — ^they being the true fieM 
of duty pointed out to man, — and constitutii^, 
when performed in a religious spirit,-— that is to say, 
under an impression that they are the very duties 
by an exact fulfilment of which we prove our obe- 
dience to God,— the true object proposed to us as 
subjects of that empire, by the progress of which 



1 
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Divine Wisdom is carrjing forward the interests of 
all the portions of his dominions. 

Indeed, whenever this mistake on the part of re- 
ligious men is corrected,— -that is to say, whenever 
they are made to perceive that there is a character 
of sacredness capable of being communicated even 
to the ordinary duties of life, — ^their exclusive assig- 
nation of this character, to what are strictly termed 
Divine services, must vanish, — and a new and more 
comprehensive character be given to all thdr notions 
of the real duty assigned them in life. 

There is, however, another source of this mis- 
take on the part of religiously-disposed men. Our 
ideas of God, it has already been remarked, are 
necessarily derived from impressions connected with 
what is great or influential in the characters and 
offices of our fellow-men ;— and it hence happens, 
that as an earthly sovereign, — or master, — or parent 
is sometimes gratified by expressions of reverence 
or afiection, which are not substantiated by corre- 
sponding acts in the habitual conduct of those who 
use these expressions,— we are apt to suppose, 
that the Supreme Parent,— or Master, — or. Sove- 
reign,— may, in like manner, b^ approached by to- 
kens of homage which he will consider as a ftdfilment 
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of the duty to which he is exclusively entitled,— » 
whatever may become of that discharge of active 
duty which, from the error formerly noticed, we 
consider him as disposed to regard as but a pro- 
fane service, — ^with which the duty appropriated 
to himself has no essential relation. 

At the same time, it is evident, that the true 
duty which is to be paid, even to an earthly sove- 
reign,-— or master, — or parent, is the conscientious 
fulfilment of the services which are assigned to those 
who hold, with respect to them, the characters of 
subjects,— or servants,— or sons ;— and that if, on 
any occasion, our earthly superiors are gratified by 
expressions of esteem which do not issue in such ac- 
tive testimonies of loyalty, — ^it is only either because, 
firom their shortsightedness, they mistake the true 
purpose and character of those who so flatter them, 
or because, from their innate selfishness or vanity, 
they are pleased with appearances of respect which, 
if they possessed more firmness of character, would 
be considered by them as of no real value, or per- 
haps as an abomination. 

In the last place, there is one expression of de- 
vout feeling which is peculiarly apt to lead to the 

mistake we are at present endeavouring to ' correct, 

d2 
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— ^amely^-^the contrition which we exhibit before 
Ood for the many failures by whidi our ccmduct is 
aiarked ;— -and from the ambiguous 4shaxacter of 
which we are apt to suppose, that the mere expres- 
sion of sorrow will be accepted as a substitute finr 
the real feeling, of whidi that ^i^ressiim should be 
the token, — or for that active endeavour to repair 
our offences, to which both the expression snd the 
feeling of sorrow ought to be jmeparatory. 

These seem to be the fallacies which so often 
lead devoutly-disposed men to suppose, that religi- 
ous services, strictly so called, are the osly services 
by which we can approve ourselves to God, — and 
that all the common occupations of life, however ne- 
cessary, from the unfortunate circumstances in which 
we are placed in this world, are but sad interrup- 
tions to our real duty, — avocations that lead away 
the heart from its true object, — ^pro&ne and \m- 
profitable services to man considered as a religious 
and immortal being, — and only to be viewed with 
regret, as things that are constantly intruding into 
that place which should be solely occupied by devo- 
tional feelings, or by aspirations of the heart and 
imagination that should lead us above the sphere of 
aU earthly objects. 
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In trutii, there is no more fatal or generally pre- 
valent error Aan that which respects this separation 
between Divine services, and those which we con- 
sider as profane, or as having no rdation to the 
dutywhidhweowe toGt)d; — and it is a conviction of 
the unwarranted nature of this distinction, and €f 
its most pernicious effect both upon the religious 
apprehensions and on the active conduct of men,— 
that has induced the Author so earnestly and re- 
peatedly to urge, throughout this work, that the 
true object proposed to man, as a suligect of the 
kingdom of God, is the fulfilment of the duties of 
that station in life which we fed ourselves individu- 
ally to hold ;— -and that when this fiifilment of our 
active, and social, and professional duties is done 
under a sense c£ our respcmsibility to God,-— it in 
touth assumes a religious character,— ^and the most 
familiar duties of life become testimonies of our loy- 
alty to our Supreme and Heavenly Sovereign. 

And that the active and ordinary duties of life are 
entitled, from their importance, to the character 
we have thus claimed for them, is evident from the 
following considerations : — 

In the first place, that while religious services are 
only required to be paid occasionally by man, his ac- 
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tive and social duties are those which fonn his con- 
stant and daily emplo}rment, — and that, consequent- 
ly, they are the only duties by which he can at aU 
times act as a servant of God, or make the whole 
of life a ^^ sacrifice which maybe well pleasing in his 
sight.'' 

Indeed we may be certain, that when God so or- 
dered the lot of life to every man, as to make the 
discharge of active and social duties, of neceissity, 
the most constant employment of his earthly exist- 
ence, he intended to signify, that it was by the due 
discharge of these that he was chiefly to show his 
fidelity to God, or that they constitute that constant 
duty which the Father of his spirit requires him to 
perform. 

And, in the second place, the supreme import- 
ance of these active duties, is still farther made 
evident by the consideration, that it is by means of 
them, and not by religious services, that we act as 
" fellow-workers with God*" in the promotion of his 
designs, or are permitted to have an effectual influ- 
ence in carrying forward that vast scheme of govern- 
ment which, by means of the united co-operation of 
the active energies of all the m3rriads of his crea- 
tures, God is constantly superintending for the pro- 
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gressiye welfare of his dominions. Religious ser- 
vices are most becoming testimonies of our high 
and religious nature, — and. may, prepare us for a 
more effectual discharge of active duties, — ^but it is 
by the actual fulfilment of these duties, that we be- 
come influential servants of our Supreme Lord, — 
and are permitted to. have the high honour, of co- 
operating with him for the eventual prosperity of 
his kingdom. 

In the third placey the importance of. our com- 
mon and active duties is made evident by the con- 
sideration, that our religious services are in some of 
their parts so constructed as to suggest that they have 
a reference to a better discharge of common avoca- 
tions. 

Thus what propriety is there in begging ^^ assist- 
ance of God*" for the discharge of the. duties of life, — 
and every prayer must be supposed more or less to 
include such petitions, — ^unless we are to show that 
such assistance has been bestowed by the manner 
in which we devote ourselves, amidst active duties, 
to the labours of our lot P 

Or what propriety is there in solemnly asking ^^ for-, 
giveness^ of God, if it be not understood, that, in 
expressing that wish, we also signify our intention 
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that, m we have Jixme iniquity, we shall, in so fiur 
as strength is given ns for the fiilfihnent c£ our in- 
tention, do so no more P 

So that by £ur the greater number of the peti^ 
tions and confessions which enter into our acts of 
devotion imply, that we are only begging for assists 
ance or forgiveness which are to be manifested by us 
after our religious services have ceased,-^and amidst 
the severe labours or dangerous temptations which 
make up the true field of our obedience to God. 



There is a beautiful and most instructive accord- 
ance between the views we have now been recommend- 
ing, and those which the Founder of the Christian 
feidi was in the habit of exhibiting. Indeed one 
of the very first aspecte which his history offers to 
our notice, is that of his beng a teacher who sought 
to substitute, for the superstitious follies of the age 
in which he lived, the performance, amUst severe 
and active duties, of that true and living service 
which God requires of man ; — and many of his more 
particular sayings bear evidence to the in^ression 
which he had of the true nature of the relation 
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whkh sabfflsts between religious services, stricdy so 
called, and die more active duties of common life. 

Thus, in order to correct the superstitious opi- 
mcms of his hearers respecting the observance of 
the Sabbath,— -he gives the universal precept,— that 
in all circumstances ^< it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath-day.'' 

He also declared, when enforcing the obligation 
<^ those duties which are demanded of us by Ae so- 
cial diaiities of life, — that even a gift meant to be 
presented as an offering on " the altar of God'' must 
be withheld from that service, if the necessity ^^ of a 
parent" requires that Ae offering should first be de- 
voted to his use. 

More generally, he declared that ^^ God bveth 
mercy rather than sacrifice," — and that those are an 
abomination in his sight who devote themselves to 
the exact frilfilment of mere matters of form,— whe- 
ther relating to Ae service due to God or man, — 
but who neglect the << weightier matters of the law, 
—justice,— mercy, — and faith." 

And, — ^in one word, — ^though we find him duly 
attaitive to aQ religious acts, — such as prayer and 
frequenting the synagogue on the Sabbath-day,-— 
and devoutly appearing in Jerusalem on the yearly 
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return of the Paschal solemnity, — ^yet the strain of 
his history rather represents him as a person who 
considered himself, even in the most ordinary avo- 
cations of life, as " doing the will of his Heavenly 
Fatherj^'-r-and who thus made his whole course on 
earth, — even when that course exposed him to the 
severest privations, and the most humiliating per- 
secutions, and when, at last, it led him to the hor- 
rors of a shameM and " accursed death,"—" a sa- 
crifice and an offering of a sweet-smeUing savour 
in the sight of God.*" 

All this is what we should have expected of 
One, who looked upon the whole face of Nature as 
the dominion or kingdom of God ; — ^who saw, con- 
sequently, in the varied labours and cares of men, 
the trust committed to them for the trial of their 
loyalty, as subjects of that kingdom ; — ^and who 
wished to consecrate all their employments, by lead- 
ing them to fulfil them as the task assigned them by 
their Supreme Lord, — and as means, by the due ma- 
nagement of which they become active co-operators 
with him in the promotion of his plans. 

The conclusions, then, which we seem entitled to 
draw from all that has been said, are the follow- 
ing :— 
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That religious s^rdceis are the service due to God, 
' — ^DOt because they are exclusively entitled to thb 
character, — ^but simply because, being direct ex- 
jpressions of our religious feelings, they are offered 
as a testimony of our devotion to God, — ^without 
any immediate or direct reference to the uses of 
common life. 

That so far, indeed, are religious services, strictly 
80 called, from being the sole or the most importaat 
duty prescribed to man, — ^that it is to the daily and 
constantly-recurring duties of his place, as an active 
and social being, that tins title is more appropriately 
assigned ; — ^because it is in these that the chief part 
of his existence must be occupied, — ^and it is by 
these (mly that he can become an active co-operator 
with God in the promotion of his designs, — and can 
render his whole course of life ^^ a sacrifice which 
may be well pleasing in the' sight of God."" 

That, consequently, religious services ought not 
to interfere with the fulfilment of active and social 
duties of a pressing and important kind,->-but that 
we should rather accustom ourselves to believe, 
—that if we are called, by necessity or , mercy, to 
the aid of our fellow-creatures,-— or to any service by 
which an amount of active good may be done, which. 
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however, must be left undone, if we persist in the 
performance of some service which aims only at the 
e39ression of our devotional feelings, — ^we must con- 
sider our active duties as our first obligation,— and 
be satisfied, that, with the conscientious fulfilment 
of these, Gx>d is better pleased than by any testimo- 
nies of our merely devotional reverence, which are 
directly o£fered to himself. 

That still fiurther, devotional duties ought on no 
account to be viewed as compensating for feilures in 
active duty, when it is in our power to prevent or 
to remedy such failures ; — and 

That we should endeavour to carry the spirit in- 
spired by religious services into aQ the details of 
common Ufe; — that is to say, that when we ask ^^ as- 
sistance^ of GxkI in our prayers, we should, having so 
asked, put forth our own strength in the discharge of 
those dudes, for the fulfilment oi which we have 
asked and expect that assistance ; — and that, when we 
have b^^d ** forgiveness,'' we should, having risen 
fiom our devotions, address ourselves to the duties 
of our condition with a firm resolution to resist those 
seductions, for the forgiveness of whose previous in- 
fluence over us we have asked the pardoning merc^ 
of God. 
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And thus should the whole of life be confonned by 
us to the spirit in which we approach ^^ the Throne 
of Grace,^ — and all its duties made to correspond 
widi the hope, which, before God, we have ex- 
pressed of his forgiving mercy and assisting grace. 

This is that true offering of our whole course of 
existence which God requires of us,—- «nd this is die 
notion of ^^ die service which we owe to Gt)d^ most 
impressively given by the discourses and example of 
the Founder of Christianity, — ^who ccmsidered him- 
self,-— in labour, and in sorrow, — ^in humiliation, and 
contempt,— ^luring long years of unfavoured b^ae- 
ficence, — and at last, amidst the agonies of death,—- 
as ^^ doing die will of die Father who had sent him,^ 
and offering, by his course of patient well-doing, an 
instructive lesson to aQ after times of that true ser- 
vice, with which only, — ^being offered by a being 
who has been placed amidst a constant succession of 
labours and of sorrows, — ^die Disposer of aQ lots is 
well pleased. 
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FURTHER DIRECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY RESPECTING THE BEST MODE OF PER- 
FORMING RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

It was to have been expected, that a Teacher, 
commissioned by God to reform the notions and char- 
acters, of men, would have especially applied him- 
self to the correction of their ideas respecting reli- 
gious services ;-^because, during all the earlier ages 
of the world,-— and over the entire face of the habit- 
able earth J — ^this department of the duty required of 
man had degenerated into many fantastic forms, — 
and was far indeed from being in that state in which 
it was desirable for the best interests of human 
nature that it should exist, — or consistent, indeed, 
with the high and rational nature by which man is 
distinguished ; and it is, accordingly, instructive to 
observe how admirably suited were the discourses of 
our Lord, in so far as they related to this particular 
subject, to the exigencies of the world at the time of 
his coming, — and how beautifully they are fitted for 
improving the reUgious services of mankind, even 
during the most enlightened ages that are ever to 
revolve. 

Thus, our Saviour not only stated, in a most in- 
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stnictive and interesting manner, the relation of re- 
ligious services to the other duties required of men, 
— ^but he has, also, in many passages recorded by 
the Evangelists, pointed out the true spirit in which 
these services may be most acceptably paid. 

There are two errors, especially, into which nieii 
have, in all ages, been disposed to fall, with respect 
to such services ; — ^and both of which have been cor- 
rected with great beauty and simplicity of illustra- 
tion, by our Lord, in that fine discourse with which 
he opened his ministry, — and more particularly in 
that part of it in which he has given directions re- 
specting " prayer, — ^fasting, — ^and almsgiving.'^ 

In the first place, — men have always been disposed 
to make their religious services subservient to the 
nourishment of their feelings of Vanity, — and, while 
they are in communion with God only, — ^to conceive 
themselves as witnessed also by their fellow-men,— 
and as performing a duty for which human approba- 
tion is the appropriate recompense. 

And, in the second place, there seems to be a 
natural delusion of the human heart, which induces 
men to think, — ^that their religious services will be 
acceptable to God, not simply on account of the 
sincerity or purity of intention from which they 
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proceed, — ^but on account of the time which they 
devote to the performance of these duties,— or the 
^^ multitude of words^ in which their obedience is 



And, lastly, men have always been too apt to con- 
fflder themselves, while engaged in the performance 
of services so peculiarly high and honourable, — as 
more immediately objects of the favour of God than 
oth^ men, who may not at the same moment be 
engaged in the same duties, — and thus at once to 
form too high an opinion of their own merits, — and 
too low an estimate of the characters and pursuits 
of their fellow-men. 

Now, with ihe view of correcting the two former 
of these errors, how beautiful are the directions gi- 
ven by our Lord, when he thus discoursed respect- 
ing the duties of prayer,— fasting, — and ahns- 
giving ! 

<^ When thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are : for they love to pray standing in 
the synagogues, and in the comers of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; and when thou 
hast diut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
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reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do ; for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
Be not ye, therefore, like unto them : for your Fa- 
ther knoweth what things ye have need of before ye 
ask him.'' 

" Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance : for they disfigure theit 
faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. But 
thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face ; that thou appear not unto men to 
fast, but imto thy Father which is in secret : and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.*" 

And ^^ when thou doest thine alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hjrpocrites do in the 
synagogues, and in the streets, that they may have 
glory of men. But when diou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy ri^t hand doeth; 
that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.^ 

And how finely are the sel&conceited feelings of 
the human heart, in the performance of religious 
services, rebuked by our Lord, in the interesting 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican! For 
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" he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in theniselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others : Two men went up into the temple to pray, 
— ^the one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican. 
The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, — 
God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Pub- 
lican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
that I possess. But the Publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, sajring, God be mercifid 
to me a sinner. I tell you this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other : for every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted."*^ 

The singular beauty and appropriateness of these 
discourses of our Lord cannot be overlooked, — ^incul- 
cating, as they do, a spirit not only of humility and 
of sincerity in our religious services, — ^but a spirit 
also of pure and heartfelt joy. We shall have oc- 
casion to illustrate this last observation more ftilly in 
a subsequent paragraph. 
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ON TH£ FORMS MOST SUITABLE TO BELIGJOUS 
SERVICES. 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the relation 
of services strictly religious to those other duties 
which belong to man as a subject of the Idngdom of 
God, — and of the spirit in which the Founder of 
Christianity has enjoined that these services should 
be performed. We have now to add an observation 
respecting the forms best suited to religious duties. 

In looking back upon the religious services of 
mankind from the earliest ages, — ^the fact is obvious, 
that during the previous periods of human history, 
these services have chiefly been performed by the 
observance of ceremonial and emblematic rites, — 
and among all rude nations, even of the present 
times, the same general form continues to charac- 
terize their devotional duties. 

It was thus that among the primitive fathers of 
our race their acts of religious homage were chiefly 
performed by the consecration of a grove,— the 
building of an altar,— the celebration of a mystic 
festivity,— or the devoting of som^ much-valued 
object to the Deity whom they revered. This also 
continiied to be the general character of the religious 

VOL. II. E 
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worship prescribed to the Jews by Divine authority ; 
— and over all the kingdoms of the Gentile world a 
magnificent system of ceremonies was appointed, the 
effect of which was rather to awaken the imagina- 
tions and feelings of men, — than to enlighten their 
understazidings or to extend their views of the grand 
arrangements of the Divine kii^dom. 

This great system of ceremonies continued during 
many ages to associate itself even with the simple 
doctrines and pure views of the Christian institution ; 
— ^and over a considerable part of Christendom this 
union may still be traced, and the ceremonies of an- 
cient Rome, transferred from their primitive uses, — 
continue to give a motley character to the spiritual 
services of the Christian church. 

In a few chiurches, however, this union has been 
destroyed. But instead of it there has been substi- 
tuted the abstract dogmas and technical distinctions, 
which, at the Reformation, were in universal use 
throughout the schools of Christian Europe. Hence 
the services of some of these diiurches, having laid 
aidde all the ceremonial character which in former 
times had gained such universal ascend^icy, have 
become remarkable fmr the baldness and tameness 
of dieir devotioiud rites,— *a&d men seek rather to 
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model their understandings to certain abstract modes 
of thought, than to awaken or elevate their devo- 
tional feelings, when they frequent the places of 
public wiNTship. 

It ought, however, to be kept in mind, that it is 
chiefly as a sentimental being that man is fitted 
for the exercises of reli^on, — and that hence any 
form of worship which has no tendency to awaken 
his imagination or to expand his feelings, is defec- 
tive in the very purpose for which all devotional ex- 
ercises have been established. 

There can be no doubt, at the same time, that 
tiie ceremonies of former ages were either cumber- 
wme by their multiplicity,— or offensive to good 
taste by their absurd or fantastic character ; — ^and 
the most perfect form of religious service would be 
that winch, while it tended to expand the views and 
to ^ilig^iten the intellects of the devout, should at 
the same time be chiefly productive of those pure 
and ^lightfol feelings, by which the heart, — and 
sentiments,— and imaginations of men,> — are raised 
above all low objects, to the enjoyment of those di- 
vine and satisfying emotions which constitute by far 
the highest prerogative of the human soul. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the intellec- 
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tual grandeur of man consists chiefly in the power of 
drawing consequences firom principles, or rather of 
merely tracing, by the instrumentality of abstract 
terms, its own general conceptions to certain mode^ 
of thought that may at any time be accordant with 
its speculative views. It is, on the contrary, in the 
imagination and heart of man, — in his capacity of 
being affected by elevated feelings, — ^and forming 
conceptions that ally him with every thing that is 
grand and enduring in the universe, — that his true 
excellence as an intellectual being consists ; — and 
the devotional feelings of the human soul being a 
portion of its most exalted sentiments, ought, there- 
fore, to be expressed by forms which have in them 
something of this imaginative or sentimental cast. 

At the same time, there is little reason to expect 
that the religious services of men will ever attain to 
their most perfect form ; — ^and devout minds must 
therefore, in every case, avail themselves of those 
services which they find in use, — ^and must only 
seek to use these as means for the excitement and 
purification of those feelings, of which such services 
are the appropriate expression, — and for their reac- 
tion on which they are chiefly valuable. 

The religious forms, however, that prevail in 
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any age,— or among any people, have a wonderful 
influence, not merely on the devotional feelings, — 
but on the entire characters of those who use them* 
It is hence that it has been the object of the Deity, 
in his successiye interpositions for the regeneration 
of mankind, chiefly to improve their reli^ous ser- 
vices; — and it is hence, also, that it is so true a 
source of thankfiilness to any people, to live in an 
aige^ or country, in which a simple and interesting 
form of religious worship has been established ; — ^be- 
cause such a form will always be the most efficacious, 
not only in purifying the devotional feelings, — ^but 
in bettering the whole characters of men,— and es- 
pecially in giving a joyous and delightM cast to all 
the tendencies and sentiments of their hearts, 



IMPOBTANCE OF PEBFOBMIN6 BELIGIOUS SERVICES 
NOT FBOM FEAB, BUT FBOM LOVE. 

In general, it cannot be said that the reli^ous 
services of mankind proceed from love. It is true 
that they have deep reverence for the power, and 
great fear for the wrath of God,— and, taking man- 
land generally, it is impossible to deny, that their 
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sense of the obligation of reli^ous services seenis 
to be one of the most characteristic and influential 
of ail their feelings. It is hence that we find na 
nation or age in which religious forms of one kind 
or other have not been common, — and that there 
are no usages which are guarded with so strict a 
care, or an interference with which touches so 
deeply the passions of men, — as those which have 
been consecrated in their imaginations by their con-* 
nexion with religious sentiments. 

Still it is rather fear than love that seems, in most 
instances, to be the animating feeling of tiie devout ; 
— and it is hence that the Apostle has finely sdd, 
when speaking of the spirit which Christianity is fit- 
ted to inspire, that God hath ^ven to its true disci* 
pies ^' not the spirit of bondage but the spirit of 
adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father.'' 

That is to say, — ^there are three states of mind 
in which man seems to exist without respect to 
God. 

There are, in the first place, men to whom the 
thought of God is positively unpleasant,— or to 
whom the most gratifying of all thoughts would be, 
that the very idea of a Deity was but the ofispring 
of the vain fears or superstitions of men. They, 
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accoidhigly, are xjiaractarued in Scripture as being 
" enemies to God in their hearts,'' — ^and thdr rdi- 
g^ous nature is represented as eidsting in a state of 
complete and melancholy perverraon. 

There are othermen,^^who, though theydonothate 
God, — ^yet cM^y look up to him as " a hard Master,'' 
to whose service they are bound, — but who exacts 
firom them duties which they have little inclinadon 
to fulfil, — and to whom they deyote themselves 
chiefly because they acknowledge his authority,, or 
are a&aid of his dii^leasure. These, iigain, are 
they who in Scripture are characterized as having, 
with respect to God, the dispositions of ^^ bondmen 
or slaves^ — and, perhaps, their characteristic state 
of feding is that which of all others is most com- 
mon among the diildren of men. 

There are others who, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, are said to have received the " spirit of adop* 
tion ;" — ^they feel themselves to stand to God in the 
relation of children to a kind and indulgent parent; 
•— ^hey are convinced that even the severer parts of 
the appointments of Providence are pervaded by a 
good and gracious design ; — and haye no doubt that 
if they could extend their view sufficiently txs into 
all the consequences of things, they would perceive 
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thai they could have wished nothmg better for 
themselves than those very hardships and severe 
distresses, which have sometimes seemed to render 
their lot in life so peculiarly trying. 

In a word, it is the disposition of such minds to 
perceive only ^^ goodness and tender mercy'' pervad- 
ing all the ways and works of God ; — and, rejoicing 
in having been called into existence under the sway 
of so good and perfect 3 Sovereign, they advance 
to aU the services of piety with hearts ftdl of love 
to the Source of all Goodness, — ^andhave^dncerede-*. 
light in offering unto God the testunony of their filial 
confidence and affection. 

' In order that this spirit may pervade any mind,* 
• — ^it must have gained the habit of viewing aU the 
works and ways of God as manifestations of 
his paternal character ; — and, looking beyond the 
present condition of man to his Aiture and eternal 
destiny, it must have become: satisfied that ever- 
lastmg ages will only more fully evolve the benefi- 
cent plans of Divine love for the perfection of the 
universe. 

In order to give this beautiful character to the 
religious services of mankind generally, many ages 
must yet revolve, during which light shall be gra- 
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dually extended, — and a vast host of errors and 
prejudices be dispelled from the minds and imagina^ 
lions of men. But, in the mean time, eyery indivi- 
dual may be satisfied that the more of this spirit he 
can infuse into his own religious services, the more 
nearly will they approach to the most perfect form 
in which they can be paid, — ^the purer will be his 
own satisfaction in the performance of such exer- 
cises, — and the better and more lasting will be their 
influence on the whole tenor of his character and 
conduct. 

There can be no doubt that the ministrations of 
religion can be made to assume a far more captivat- 
ing aspect than, in the public services of the sanc- 
tuary, they are commonly made to exhibit; — and 
there is as little reason for questioning the sound- 
ness of the assertion, — that if religion were made 
thus generally an object of love, — a far better effect 
would probably t^ produced even on the minds of 
those who are most prone to go astray,— and in 
whom reli^ous feelings in any shape are not at 
present the prevailing sentiments. Men will, in all 
cases, give a more ready service where they love 
than where they fear; — and in proportion as the 

former principle is the motive of their obedience, 

b2 
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they approach more nearly to the condition of 
those angels of God, of whom it is emphadcidly 
said in Scripture that they " delight to do his will.'' 



RECAPITULATION OF THE VIEWS EXHIBITED IN 
THE PRECEDING PARTS OF THE WORK, 

The first part of this Work was intended to exhi- 
bit a difierent view of the kingdom of Gody as esta- 
blished upon earth, firom that which is generally 
taken by writers on this and on kindred sulgects. 

According to the Author's idea of the meaning 
of that phrase, it refers not merely to the religious 
dispensations of Providence,-— but to oM the means 
by which the Supreme Governor is carrying forward 
the interests of that portion of his umversal domi- 
nions with which we are connected ; — and thus we 
are led to see the propiety of the terms used by our 
Lord, when, during his personal ministry, he spoke 
of the kingdom of God as about to come,-^that is 
to say, — ^when he represented himself as the heridd 
of an era, during the progress of which not only all 
nations were to be taken into the household of Grod, 
— ^but all the various lots and occupations of men 
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were to be consecrated by the new views which his 
doctiine sh(nild disclose,— ^and this earth would as- 
sume to the religious nature of men the aspect of 
but (me portion of that universal kingdom which 
God is exercifflng over aH worlds,— *a portion of that 
empire, consequently, in which man himself becomes 
" a subject of the kingdom of God,*" — and all his va- 
ried tasks and occupations are viewed as conspiring 
together, under the superintendence of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for the evolution of the ulterior purposes 
which the Almi^ity has in view. 

This view of the kingdom of God, and of the 
means by which its progress is advanced, seemed to 
lead direcdy to the conclusion which we have en^ 
deavoured to establish in the second part of the 
Work, namely,— that the object prcqnised to man 
as a subject of the kingdom of God, consists, not, 
as is commonly stated, in vague aspirations after 
perfection, — ^but in a zealous and successful ftilfil- 
ment of the various duties assigned Inm by that 
definite station which he occupies in life;-^it being 
understood, — ^that these duties are ftdfiUed, in obe- 
dience to 'tlie appointment of God, — or under the 
view of their being *^ a trust'' given us iiitbe pre- . 
seat life, by our succowful discharge of which, wc 
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are to prove our worthiness of i^ greater and more 
permanent trust in some future stage of our exists 
ence. 

It is to be remarked, accordingly, that this view 
of the object proposed to man is not liable to the 
objection that it offers too low and vulgar an object 
to his pursuit ; — ^but, on the contrary, that its effect 
is to elevate even the most common duties, — ^by re- 
presenting them aU as invested with a religious cha- 
racter,— or as parts of that great .trust, by a due 
discharge of which we show our fidelity as subjects 
of the Divine kingdom. 

And thus an objection which has often been made 
to our common modes of treating this subject is com- 
pletely done away, — ^namely, — ^that we set too much 
value on the cultivation merely of abstract feeling, 
— and too little on the active discharge of the sub- 
stantial duties of our condition, — and are thus led 
into many fantastic views of human obligation, — 
and leave out of oilr consideration many virtues 
which the common sense of mankind, in all ages, 
has taught them to consider as of the utmost mo- 
ment to the happiness and good order of life. 

Indeed, every person must perceive, that the 
vieVof human duty presented to his mind by these 
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considerations, is not only very different from that 
commonly ^yen,— but far more simple^^satisfac- 
tory, — and comprehensive ; — and, indeed, that the 
whok order of life becomes inyested with a new 
and higher character when our active and social 
duties are thus raised to their due rank in our esti- 
mation. 

It is implied in all this, however, that man is e«- 
senMaily a religious being, — that is to say, not 
merely a being who is capable of occasionally feel- 
ing reUgious sentiments, — and performing reli^ous 
services, — but in whom his religious feelings form 
the highest, — and most characteristic parts of his 
nature;— who, accordingly, ought to have all the 
other feelings of his nature modified and governed 
by these, — and who never appears in his perfect 
and true character but when, by means of these re- 
ligious tendencies of his nature, all his duties be- 
come invested, in his estimation, with a sacred cha- 
racter, — and he himself assumes the attitude, not 
merely of a laborious aspirant after temporal good, 
— but of a subject of the boundless and eternal 
kingdom of God, — ^who, amidst the passing but in- 
fluential interests of the present life, is proving his 
title to a greater trust, when the magnificent ar- 
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rangements of the Diviiie kingdom shall be more 
gloriously and extensiyely manifested. 

Being thus, however, essentially a religious be- 
ing,— rit is proper and becoming that man should 
perform some services directly ewpressive of these 
his religious feelings, — ^and of the connexion in which 
they place him with the Supreme Sovereign of Na- 
ture. All nations, accordingly, have shown their 
disposition to perform such services, — and these are 
what are strictly and appropriatdy caUed religious 
or Divine services. 

In proceeding to inquire into the nature and obh-* 
gation of these, we have, accordingly, been led to 
state the following propositions : — 

In the first place, — that these religious services 
are not merely obligatory from the good effects 
which they are fitted to produce on the conduct of 
man, — ^but from their character as direct eiqpres- 
sions of those feelings of human nature, by means 
of which man holds his pre-eminent place in life,— 
is capable of considering the universe as a ^^ grand 
temple,'' of which he has been made the priest, — and 
attains the high privily and honour of holding 
intercourse with the Supreme Object of religious 
homage. 
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In the second place, — ^that those who neglect re- 
ligious services act unsuitably to the high nature 
which they possess,— deny themselves some of the 
purest pleasures of their nature,— and rgect by far 
the highest privilege and honour which their Cre- 
ator has conferred on them. 

In the third place,«-that religious men are some- 
tunes disposed to commit an opposite error, — ^by con- 
sidering religious duties as the only true service which 
we owe to God ;— whereas, active and social duties 
claim this distinction on more extensive grounds, 
— being the only services by means of which the 
whole of life can be made a ^^ sacrifice in the sight 
of God,''— the only services by which we co-operate 
inth God in carrying on his progressive designs,— . 
and the due performance of which is implied in al- 
most all the religious duties which we can be sup- 
posed to perform. 

In the fourth place, — ^that services strictly religi-' 
ous ought never to interfere with the discharge of 
active and pressing duties; — ^that, indeed, they 
ought rather to be viewed as privileges than simply 
as services, which we are bound by the command of 
a superior tP Adfil ;— -and that they should never be 
separated in our estimation from that zealous per- 
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formance of all ordinary obligations, without the 
corresponding disdiarge of which they can only be a 
deceiving of our own souls. 

In the fifth place, — ^that the Founder of our faith 
has set the relative importance of these two orders of 
duties in a very distinct and interesting light, — and 
has also, throughout his whole discourses, — ^pointed 
out, with much beauty, the spirit in which our reli« 
gious services, in particular, ought to be performed. 

In the sixth place, — that religious services, being 
properly expressions of certain high sentiments or 
feelings of human nature,^the form best suited to 
them is that which, while it serves to expand and 
elevate our views of religious truth, is also best 
adapted to impress the imagination, — and to touch 
and purify the heart. 

And, in the last place, — ^that religious services 
being a high honour and privilege to which we are 
admitted, and for the enjoyment of which we are 
qualified by the characteristic grandeur of our reli- 
gious nature, ought to be performed, not so much 
in a spirit of fear as of love ; — ^for ** God loveth a 
cheerftil giver,'" — ^and aH the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, when properly understood, — are ad|pted to be- 
get in us the temper, '^ not of bondmen, but of 
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sons ;^-*^so that we are enabled, in all our services, 
<< to cry Abba, Father.'' 



The attentive reader, it is presumed, will per- 
ceive, that the preceding train of observations leads 
to views of duty, — and to an estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of duties very different from those 
commonly ^ven, — ^but idso more simple, — ^more 
practical, — ^more comprehensive, — and more satis- 
fiictoiy, — ^fitted to remove many objections and per- 
plexities which are constantly crossing the minds 
of those who are in the habit either of privately 
meditating on these most important of all subjects, 
•—or of discoursing on them to others ; — ^and thus 
pre-eminently adapted to render the business of 
pubhc instruction more effectual,' — as well as to 
render devout meditation more satisfactory to all 
orders of men. 



The Author shaH now, therefore, proceed, with- 
out fiirther recapitulation, to the third part of the 
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Work,— ^in which he mtends to treat of the matmer 
m which the object proposed to man, as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, may be most effectually at- 
tained. 



PART THIRD. 



OK TflE 

BEST MODE 



ACCOMPLISHING THE OBJECT. 



1 Cor. zii. 31. '^ Yet show I unto you a more excellent way." 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



In the first part of the Work we have discoursed of 
the situation of man, as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, — and have endeavoured to give some more 
just and satisfactory ideas respecting the appearances 
which that situation presents to him, than are com- 
monly to be met with. Our views on these topics, 
however, it is presumed, will be foimd to have been 
such, as not only to commend themselves to the ac- 
ceptance of men of well-informed and candid minds, 
— ^but to afford a simpler and more satisfactory ac- 
count of the ordinary phenomena of our condition, 
than the mode of exhibiting or explaining them which 
is more generally adopted ; — ^and, at the same time, 
to afford a solution of many of the apparent per- 
plexities of the subject, which, in the more com- 
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In the first place, we shall consider the situation of 
man in this world, viewed as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, as presenting to him a field of high and pro- 
gressive movement, in which gteat issues are pro- 
posed to his ambition, — and an opportimity is af- 
forded him of calling into exercise, and substantiat- 
ing in actual conduct those fine and pure conceptions 
of excellence which he is capable of forming, and by 
the power of forming which his nature is so pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

In the second place, we shall consider human hfe 
as presenting to every man a series of more obvious, 
And, in one view of them, of rougher duties, by the 
influence of which his passions are excited, and his 
happiness often subjected to great fluctuations, — ^but 
by the proper discharge of which his fidelity,— and 
firmness, — and good conscience, as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom, are chiefly to be manifested. These 
are the common and ordinary duties of life, by which 
the condition of every one man is especially distin- 
guished from that of every other, — ^and which, alto- 
gether, constitute '* the trust committed to him ^^ — 
by his manujer of discharging which his failure or 
success, as a subject of the Divine kingdom on 
earth, is chiefly determined. 
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In the last place, we shall ccmsider the situation 
of man in this world as presenting to him innu- 
merable smaller and more evanescent duties,-— or 
means either <^ attaining good or of avoiding evil, 
—which the g^erahty of men are too apt to over- 
look, but on the right management of which our 
success in attaining the object proposed to us, de- 
pends, to a much greater degree, than is commonly 
imagined. 



Life, or the tdtuation of men in this world, will 
thus, according to the foregdmg division, present it- 
self to ihem as divisible; into three great fields. 

The first compising that high field in which the 
great and pure conceptions of good that enter into 
the human constitution find their appropriate ob- 
jects. 

The second, embracing that middle portion of the 
vast scene of Nature, which is characterized by the 
visible objects, — ^the daily labours, — ^the hourly vexa- 
tions, — ^the rough contentions of life ; — ^in a word, 
by all the strong and palpable interests that, to the 
genendity of men, make up their earthly condition, 
^and 

VOL. II. F 
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The last presenting, though, as it were, on a 
diminished and dimmer ground, those smaller and 
more apparently fugitive duties which it requires a 
finer eye to perceive, and much good conscience to 
improve, — ^but which have a powerftil, though often 
imperceptible, influence on the successful issue of 
the more obvious and rougher duties which are moie 
constantiy in our view. 

It is hoped, that in the prosecution of this part of 
the work the Author shall be able to present views 
as novel, but, at the same time, as instructive and 
pleasing as in the two former parts; — ^that these 
views, also, will be found to be in perfect harmony 
with those already exhibited, — and, indeed, to be 
natural consequences of them ; — and that they will 
go far to correct many prevalent errors of a very 
pernicious kind, and to render the path of duty pe- 
culiarly pleasing, by showing it to be that true and 
good path, in which all our best and most natural 
feelings should dispose us to walk. 
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SECTION I. 



THE IDEAL — OR DOCTRINE RELATING TO 
A HIGH STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 



Philippians iv. 8. If there he a/ny virttAe — cmd 
if there he amy praise — think on these things. 

Taking, then, the foregoing divisions as the plan 
on which we propose to arrange the observations of 
this part of the Work,-— our first series of remarks 
rehite to the proper nature and pecuhar Amotions of 
that high feeling of excellence with which man is 
gifted, or that power of forming ideas of faultless 
beauty by which he is so remarkably distinguished, 
— ^and the general maxim, accordingly, which we in- 
culcate on this subject is the following, — ^viz. — 
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THAT IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH THE OBJECT FRO- 
POSED TO MAN, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD, HE MUST BE CAREFUL TO PRESERVE A 
HIGH OR PURE FEELING OF THE DEGREE OF EX- 
CELLENCE WHICH HE IS CAPABLE OF ATTAIN- 
ING, IN OTHER WORDS, HIS NOTION OF IDEAL 

EXCELLENCE MUST BE MAINTAINED IN FULL 
POWER. 

For the more perfect comprehension of the mean- 
ing and impcNTtance of this maxim, — ^the following 
topics seem deserving of attention : — 

1. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATING PERFECTION, 
AS THE OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN, AND ONLY 
ASSERTING THAT HE HAS AN IDEAL STANDARD 
AFTER WHICH HE IS CONSTANTLY STUDYING TO 
MODEL HIS CONDUCT. 

We formerly bestowed some care in endeavour- 
ing to prove, that the olject proposed to man, as a 
subject of the kingdom of God, is not perfection in 
the strict and absolute meaning of that term, but 
the due fulfilment of the obhgations imposed on him 
by his appropriate place in life ;— we accordingly at- 
tempted to show how the idea of perfection, and the 
term by which it is denoted, are formed by the com- 
bined operation of the imi^inative and generalizii^ 
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powers of human nature ; — ^we remarked, that this 
conception varies in its character according to the 
varying powers of all the individuals of the human 
race ; — that, in fact, w6 have not, and, from the 
limitation of our powers, cannot have any idea of 
absolute perfection ;^-and that much concision seems 
to prevail in the minds of men respecting the 
true nature of the power by which their conceptions 
of ideal excellence are formed, — and the part which 
these conceptions are destined by nature to play in 
the grand office of conducting human nature to its 
most excellent condition. 

We havd no doubt that the freedom of our re- 
marks on these topics must have surprised those who 
have not formerly thought upon this subject,— ^md 
that many questions which it is important to have 
noticed, must have arisen in their minds from our 
statement. 

Is it not, then, a fact, they will naturally inquire, 
that the human mind has the power of forming 
aome idea or other of perfection ? is not the whole 
language of men pervaded by tokens of the influ- 
ence which this power exerdses over their thoughts ? 
have not the wise of all ages made much use of this 
eapability of human nature ? and does not every in- 
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dividual feel that ideas of this kind are really a part 
of that rich furniture with which the Author of na- 
ture has stored our minds P 

Now the answer to all these questions is contain- 
ed in the two following propositions ; — ^first, that we 
have a power of forming, — ^not indeed ideas of abso- 
lute perfection, — ^but what have been termed a beau 
idM of all the objects that are capable of being 
made the subjects of contemplation by our imagina- 
tive or intellectual powers ;^and, secondly, that 
these ideal models do not, however, point out the 
object proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom 
of God, — for that can only be the due discharge of 
the duties placed, at each moment, before him by 
his situation in life, — but they furnish one of the 
most beautiM and effective helps that have been 
given to man for the due and progressive discharge 
of his task. 

In order to perceive the difference between the 
two propositions, — that perfection is the object pro- 
posed to man,*-and that he is capable of forming 
ideal notions of the excellence required of him,-» 
the following distinctions deserve to be considered : 

In the first place, the former of these proposi- 
tions involves the supposition that we are capable 
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of forming ideas of absolute and unconditional per- 
fection, — a power which, as we have formerly endea- 
voured to show, is altogether unsuitable to the im- 
perfect and limited nature of all the faculties that 
belong to us, — ^whereas the latter supposition im- 
plies, that our ideas of excellence, even in its high- 
est state, are relative to the varying powers of the 
difierent individuals of our race, and that, in fact, 
no two human beings have the same standard as the 
model after which they are working. 

In the second place, the former proposition im- 
plies, that the perfection of which it speaks, is an 
ultimate andjiwed object of desire,— ^something be- 
yond which, &om its very definition, no attainments 
can be made ; — ^the latter supposition only directs 
us to be constantly aiming at something better than, 
at any moment, we have already attained ;— it is not 
therefoie perfection, as an ultimate point or object, 
but the perfecting of our nature, — that is to say, a 
constant endeavour to realize the ideas of excellence, 
that are progressively rising in our minds, — ^which 
it presents to us. 

In the third place, the idea of perfection, in the 
strict and absolute sense of that term, considered 
as the object proposed to man, sets before him a 
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result which must finally (Msimilate or idenMfy all 
beings, — ^which will thus ultimately destroy all gra- 
dation and plan in nature, — and merge all created 
natures in the boundless perfection of the highest 
and purest of all beings ;— the other supposition, 
that, namely, which implies that we must form our 
lives and conduct by an ideal standard, only inti- 
mates, that the varied orders of beings, and the dif- 
ferent individuals of the same order, have each a 
standard proposed to them suited to their powers, and 
fitted, by this adaptation, to serve them as their guide 
in the high path of progressive attainment on which 
they have been caQed by their Creator to prdceed. 

In the fourth place, the supposition, that perfec- 
tion, in the absolute meaning of the term, is pro- 
posed to man as the object of his labours, evident- 
ly states to him an end altogether dispropartioned 
to his powers ; — for, of absolute perfection, he is, 
as we have already said, incapable, from the very 
limitation of his nature, of forming any conception; 
—while the statement, that he must have a high 
ideal of excellence at all times in his mind^ proposes 
to him a rule of action most beautifrdly suited to his 
nature, because suggested by the peculiar powers 
with which, as an individual, he is gifted,— -accom- 
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modated, in its character, to his specific exigences 
and capabilities, — and fitted, by a gentle and most 
propitious influence, to lead these powers graduaUy 
to the highest measures of excellence and energy of 
which, from their nature, they are susceptible. 

In the fifth place, the former supposition proceeds 
upon a vague creation of the imaginative and ab- 
stracting powers of human nature ; — for perfection, 
in the absolute meaning of that word, is only an at- 
tempt to give a fixed form to a conception which is 
in itself in the highest degree vague and fluctuating ; 
— ^while the statement, that we must model our con- 
duct according to an ideal standard which nature has 
given us the power of forming, rests on a beautifrd 
fact in human nature, — a fact which places that na- 
ture in one of its most attractive and pleasing Ughts, 
and which evidently leads, or was intended to lead, 
to the most beneficial results in that progressive 
coiurse on which man, as gifted with that nature, 
has been sent. 

In the sixth place, the habit of speaking of pei* 
fection, as the object proposed to many*— taking that 
wcurd in its most extensive and absolute sense, — is 
fitted to lead, and, as all reflecting men must have 

observed, baa actually led to maxiy fantastic errors, 

f2 
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and to much serious perplexity in the minds of well- 
disposed, but sensitive men; — ^it has, in fact, by 
means of its universal prevalence, perverted to a 
great extent the whole structure of human know- 
ledge, both philosophical and theological, and, by its 
influence on the minds of the generality of men, has 
involved them in a thousand fears and vain imagi- 
nations which it never was the intention of their 
Creator that they should cherish ; — ^and has, to the 
same extent, darkened to them the fine order of that 
plan amidst which they have their place, — and by 
their co-operation with which they are required to 
ftdfil the destiny of their nature. The other state- 
ment, which is, indeed, in all its parts and in its 
whole influence directly opposed to this, only points 
to a provision of nature which is fitted to lead to all 
excellence, and to a constant progress in every valu- 
able attainment ; — ^for it merely tells us, that we 
have the power of forming visions of excellence far 
finer than at any moment we are capable of com- 
pletely realizing;— that these, however, are to be 
our guiding lights in life ; — and that it is by follow- 
ing them that we are progressively to advance nearer 
and nearer to the actual exhibition of the most fault- 
less excellence we are capable of conceiving. 
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Such is a statement of the very different nature 
t)f these two ideas, — viz., — ^that of ultimate per- 
fection,— and that of an ideal beauty with which we 
are, at all times, capable of investing any subject 
of our contemplation ;— and as they are thus dis- 
tinct in their nature, so are they in the place which 
they hold, or in the purpose which they are intend- 
ed to serve in the constitution of human nature. 
For we have now to solicit the attention of the 
reader to the following concluding remarks, — ^viz. : 

That though we again distinctly state, that the 
object proposed to man, as a subject of the kingdom 
of Gk)d, can be nothing else but the due ftdfilment 
of the part intrusted to him, by his constantly-vary- 
ing and progressive situation, amidst the works of 
God, — ^we are very far from denying, as must be 
evident from the preceding remarks, that the power 
which he possesses of forming ideal conceptions of ex- 
cellence and beauty is one of the most admirable and 
beneficial of all the provisions by which his nature is 
enriched. We only say, in the first place, that, from 
the confusion which is too characteristic of all hu- 
man speculations, this power has been mistaken for 
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something which is really quite different from it in 
nature and tendency ; — and, in the second place, 
that its purpose is not to point out the object pro- 
posed to man, but to afford him one of the most ex- 
cellent and effective of all the aids that have been 
granted him for the attainment of that object. 

We have thought it necessary to enter into these 
details, because we believe that the ideas of men on 
this subject are of the most vague and delusive 
kind ; — and we again urge it on our readers to keep 
in mind, that the object proposed to man is, and can 
only be, the due fulfilment of the part intrusted to 
him in life ; — that perfection, in the absolute sense 
of that word, is an idea not competent to the human 
mind, which, in all its powers, and in all the exer- 
tions of these powers, is necessarily limited and im- 
perfect; — and consequently not capable of forming 
the idea even of perfection ; — and, in the last place, 
that the beautiful and fine power which really charac- 
terizes human nature of forming ideal conceptions of 
excellence and beauty, — and of thus r^ulating all 
its conduct and all its attempts at progression by 
these conceptions, is, however, a power which be- 
longs to the varying nature of the infinite multitude 
of individuals that exist, — and has for its purpose. 
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not to point out the object proposed to man, but to 
aid Um in the attainment of that object, by con-, 
stantly leading him towards higher measures of ex- 
cellence than, at any moment, he is capable of rea- 
lizing. 

The Author cannot refrain, before concluding this 
topic, to recommend it most earnestly to his readers 
to make this subject familiar to their minds, because 
he is satisfied that human knowledge is at present 
pervaded and vitiated by most unsatisfactory and 
erroneous ideas on this pointy — ^and that a just and 
steady conception of the process by which the hu- 
man understanding forms ideal models, — and of the 
place and lection which, in the general constitu- 
tion of human nature, these conceptions hold, — as 
pointing out, not the object proposed to man, but 
one of the best means of attaining that object, — 
would go far to remove much perplexity from the 
minds of men, — and make them see the whole ar- 
rangements of their present condition imder more 
luminous, — ^more pleasing,— and more useful views. 
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VAEIETIES IN THE MOEAL FEELINGS OF INDIVID- 
UALS,— AND IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING THESE 
FEELINGS PUEE AND ELEVATED. 

What we understand by the moral feelmg or sen- 
tunent of an mdividual, is his disposition, — ^a dispo- 
sition which is in all cases characteristic of human 
nature,— to view all actions and characters under the 
impression of their being right or wrong^'^to be 
quick in receiving such impressions from everything 
that is presented to him, — ^and to have thus all 
nature coloured to his eye by the aspect under which 
these sentiments exhibit it. 

Now, in this respect it is notorious that there are 
great and obvious differences in the natural or ac- 
quired constitutions of different minds. In many 
individuals this correctness of moral apprehension 
can scarcely be discerned ;-^r at least, in theur ac- 
tual conduct, they are so much under the influence 
of inferior and opposite impressions,— that their 
moral nature seems scarcely to be brought into 
action.— Other men are correct enough in their ge- 
neral deportment, while, at the same time, they dis- 
cover Uttle that can be correctly designated as moral 
feeling, — ^for it is not as properly morally beauti- 
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All, or defonned, that actions are regarded by them, 
— but rather as simply useful or advantageous ; — 
and though, therefore, a quick sense of their own 
temporal welfare perhaps keeps them from all of- 
fences against propriety, they have nothing or little 
of that pure and high feeling which is properly con- 
stituent of moral sentiment. — ^There are other men, 
again, whose moral feelings are naturally correct, — 
but do not exist in any high degree of sensibility ; 
— ^they start from what is obviously bad, — and are 
incapable of doing any thing that is felt by them 
to be wrong ; — ^but, at the same time, their mental 
constitution is naturally cold and phlegmatic, — and 
they are not formed for ever attaining high degrees 
of moral excellence,— or for exhibiting a style of 
conduct that is fitted to draw great and general ad- 
miration.— There are also some individuals whose 
moral feelings are naturally of a high order, — ^but 
unfortunately these are associated with a correspond- 
ing host of different and lower propensities ; — such 
men, accordingly, Uve in a perpetual struggle be- 
tween their perception of what is right, or their re- 
gret for what in their conduct has been wrong, — 
and their innate disposition to act contrary to their 
feelings ;^hey are thus, commonly, the most un- 
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happy of all men, — and with respect to them, when 
viewed as what, from theur good moral feelings, they 
might have been, — ^the beautiful sa)dng is strikingly 
verified, — that " Babylon in ruins is not so melan- 
choly a spectacle." — There are, lastly, a few indivi- 
duals to be met with whose mental constitution is of 
the most;, excellent kind, — ^who have their moral feel- 
ings not only correct, but keenly alive to the beauty 
of conduct, — and whose constant endeavour, assist- 
ed by a happy mental organization, it is to realize, 
in their actual conduct, the high conceptions that 
habitually are present with them. 

It is farther worthy of remark, that the moral 
feelings of all men are extremely liable to be influ- 
enced by either propitious or unpropitious circum- 
stances. For an apparently slight deviation from 
propriety,— or an occasional familiarity with vice, will 
lower to a great degree the moral sensibility of the 
best-constituted minds; — and, on the other hand, 
even the most obdurate minds may be raised' to a 
high degree of moral enthusiasm, — by the exhibi- 
tion of any character that is, in a superior degree, 
characterized by moral excellence,— or by the ex- 
pression even of a sentiment thsit touches strongly 
those moral sympathies which belong to human na- 
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tore, — and iMiliich lie, though in a dcumant state, 
even in the depths of the most wayward hearts. 
Indeed, it is pleasing to observe to what a degree of 
power these sentiments are capable of being awaken- 
ed, by such occasional excitement, in all human be- 
ings; — and there is no risk of error in affirmmg, that 
of all the sentiments of human nature, these are 
they which are capable of taking the most powerM 
and absorbing hold of all himian hearts, when char- 
acters or sentiments that are pre-eminently fitted 
to awaken them, are presented in an efficient 
manner. 

Now, with respect to communities of men, the 
great object of all education and government is to 
preserve these moral feelings in, at least, a correct 
and steady state. We question the propriety of aU 
attempts to produce high ewdtement^ even of a 
moral kind, among large assemblages of men ; — tixt 
in all communities there must also be a strong 
force exerted by the lower and opposite feelings oS 
human nature ; — and the danger, when we have to 
do with communities, is, that periods of high excite- 
ment will be followed by times of great moral laxity, 
-—or rather that the excitement which at first seemed 
to have a moral character, will degenerate into some- 
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thing that is precisely the reverse of moral. What 
is chiefly desirable, therefore, with respect to com- 
munities,— ^nd what ought, consequently, to be 
aimed at by all public instruction and legislation, is 
the maintenance, not so much of a highly-excited 
state of moral feeling as of a correct and steady 
impulse of this kind ; — ^because it is by such quiet 
but steady impulses chiefly that the great interests 
of society are promoted, — and a judicious public in- 
structor or legislator will always be better pleased to 
see his compatriots proceeding quietly but steadily in 
the right track, than to perceive them under the in- 
fluence of any violent emotion, even though that 
emotion should " lean only to virtue's side." 

So much we think quite correct with respect to 
OHnmunities ; — and even with respect to individuals 
the first thing of moment is to have their moral feel- 
ings at least free firom contamination,— ^nd above 
yielding to any thing that is obviously wrong. A 
placid but steady feeling of this kind is indispensable 
to every man who wishes to secure his own quiet,-— 
or to act respectably before his fellow-men. 

This, we have said, is the first thing to be gained 
by every individual, — and the most important by 
far which he can seek to appropriate ;— because this 
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degree of moral feelii^ is necessary to keep him 
from the imimnerable temptations to do wrong which 
beset all men ^^ on the right hand and on the left C^ 
— and till this has been acquired, there is no chance 
that any of the good, either present or future, 
which existence offers to the ambition of man, can 
be realized. But, at the same time, no individual 
is warranted in permitting his moral acquisitions to 
terminate with this degree of propriety in his senti- 
ments and conduct. He must, on the contrary, be 
constantly endeavouring to keep his moral feelings 
not only correct and steady, but elevated and pure, 
and keenly alive to all the forms of moral good; 
— ^he must have a fine idea of excellence constantly 
in his mind;— ^nd must, under the influence of this 
high conception, be disposed to consider himself as 
sent on a high and glorious race, in which all ac- 
tual attainments are constantly giving place to the 
pursuit of Aiture excellencies that are more attractive 
and divine. 

Life, with all its incidents and actions, thus be- 
comes to the man who has this high feeling of the 
duty prescribed to him, — ^and of the attainments 
which he is capable of realizing,— what their respec- 
tive arts are to the painter, — ^the poet, — the sta- 
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tuary, — ^the orator; — ^to all, in short, whose business 
it is to embody ideal conceptions of beauty in actual 
and faultless productions. All of these artists are 
aware of the importance, and, indeed, of the neces- 
sity of a high standard of excellence in the mind of 
him who is destined to gain the most valuable hon- 
ours of his art ; — ^and, perhaps, it is chiefly from the 
acknowledged necessity of this feeling, in these arts, 
that we have been able to gain, at least, so distinct 
and universally-applicable an idea ol the necessity of 
a corresponding ideal in all that man is capable of 
undertaking. 

Now, it has been finely said by Dr Smith, that 
of all the arts to which man can apply himself, the 
most excellent and important by far is that of the 
right ordering of his own life, — and that, if it be 
^orious to finish, in the best style, any production 
in which mere matter is the subject on which we 
operate, — ^it must be infinitely more honourable to 
give to the whole train of incidents which make up 
our own lives, that Jinish and perfectwn which is ac- 
cordant with the ideas of moral beauty we are cap- 
able of conceiving, — and without the actual exhibi- 
tion of which, in our conduct, we must constantly 
have the impression that there is, in our style of act- 
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ing and tlimkmg, some great defect which we were 
bound to have supplied, — some absence of a beauty 
which alone can satisfy our natural feeling of excel- 
lence. 

But this high finish cannot be given to the life of 
any man, — ^whose mind is not under the influence of 
those pure and warm conceptions of ideal excellence 
which we are now recommending; — and, on the 
other hand, when such feelings habitually actuate 
any mind, they will naturally lead to an endeavour 
to realize the mental conceptions which exert so ge- 
neral an influence on our habitual style of thought ; 
— and, under, this influence, there can be no ques- 
tion that life may be made, in the conduct of an in- 
dividual, to present something both of beauty and 
of dignity far surpassing what it is commonly seen 
to display, — and fitted to awaken the warmest,^and 
profoundest, — and m6st lasting admiration of those 
who witness it; — ^to produce, indeed, a feeUng of 
beauty and a sentiment of admiration far exceeding 
what even the most finished specimens of hmnan art 
are capable of producing. 

To have succeeded in gaining this beauty of con- 
duct is indeed the highest good, as it presents the 
most lovely aspect, of human nature;— and a con- 
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8tant endeavour to realize this excellence is what is 
properly meant by striving after perfection. 



COBRESPONDEKCE OF THE FOREGOING VIEWS WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It were easy to show that Christianity, through- 
out the whole range of its discoveries, is adapted to 
<^er the most splendid models, — ^and the purest and 
most ennoblii^ images to the moral ambition, and 
to the imaginative propensities of human nature. 
Every thing, for example, which it has revealed 
respecting the character of God, and his relation to 
us as creatures bearing ^^ his image ;^ — ^his having ad- 
dressed himself to us by means of a ^^ revelation,**^ in 
which we are invited to hear ^^ the words of God him- 
self^ speaking unto men ; — ^his determination, made 
known in this revelation, to raise mankind to the 
character and station of his ^^ adopted children C^ — 
and his final purpose of <^ crowning them with glory, 
honour, and immortality ;^— all of these, and in- 
deed the whole s^es of the Christian doctrines, are 
fitted to awaken in a high degree the moral senti- 
ments of the human heart, — and to propose an ob- 
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ject to man, the liighest and most inviting which it 
is possible for him to conceive. 

At present, however, we pass by all consideration 
of Christianity generaUy, — and solicit the notice of 
the reader to what may be considered as its central 
fact, — ^its grand and characteristic peculiarity; — 
namely, — ^the discovery which it has made to us of 
" the Son of God*" in human nature, — " God mani- 
fested in the flesh,^— ^nd proposed as our example 
in ^^ the way that leadeth unto life.'" 

Nothing can be conceived more surpassingly glo- 
rious and alluring than this idea. All nations have 
manifested a disposition to seek out some grand and 
pure models, after which they might fashion their 
conduct,— or, by the contemplation of whose excel- 
lencies, at least, they might occasionally gratify their 
propensity to form high notions of the moral gran- 
deur which human nature is capable of attaining. 
The multitude of the Gentile nations, accordingly, 
had their sages, — and patriots,— and warriors,— and 
legislators, — men who had lived in purer and more 
golden ages, — who were, accordingly, endowed with 
attributes, both bodily and mental, above the attain- 
ments of common mortals,— -and to whose characters 
and achievements the people looked back with in- 
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tense feelings of the high grandeur which human 
nature had sometimes been able to exhibit. 

The philosophers of antiquity, in the same man- 
ner, had their ideal Wise Men,-— characters formed 
by their own powers of fancy, — to whose contem- 
jdation they loved to betake themselves, — and after 
whose faultless excellence they hoped to form their 
own notions and conduct. 

But Christianity has far outstripped all the pre- 
vious thoughts and imaginations o{ men on this 
point. It reveals to us, not merely the wisest and 
best of men, — ^but one who came among us as ^^ the 
Son of God," — and whose character was marked 
by all the exceUencies which so high a descent 
entitled us to expect ; — and it proposes to us this 
model of spotless and Divine excellence, — exhibited 
in the form, and amidst the circumstances of the 
nature with which we ourselves are gifted, — as. the 
standard by which we are required to form the con- 
ceptions of our minds, and to regulate all the ac- 
tions of our lives. 

This is the central and characteristic fact which it 
establishes ; — it is, in its own bold language, '' God 
manifested in the flesh,*" — a Divine being alighting 
upon the surface of our world,^and exhibiting our 
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nature in the utmost perfection which is competent * 
to it. It is, at the same time, this grand character, not 
lost in unapproadiable excellence,— or invested with 
an effiilgence of glory which we can neither imitate 
nor love, — rbut, on tte contrary, it is the truly as- 
tonishing and matchless union of Divine Majesty 
with human love and boundless pity; — ^it is a Divine 
Messenger on an errand of mercy,^ — ^and " God ma- 
nifested in the fiesh,^ to shed grace and peace over 
the whole face of our world. 

Now, surely, every person must fed, ihat of 
all the models that could have been proposed to* 
man, this is the one heA fitted to address itself to 
his imaginative pow^s, in their purest and most un- 
bounded range, — the best adapted to coincide with 
and to exalt that natural ideal of all excellence, 
which lies at the bottom of all human hearts,— and 
the most excellently suited, ccmsequently, to exert 
an efiectual influence in disposing human beings to 
strive after '^ all virtue and all praise.*" 

And if any person should object, that here, at 
least, we are called by Christianity itself to perfection, 
in its widest sense,— ^nd that, consequently, what 
we have {onmetly said respecting perfection, as the 
object proposed to man, cannot be correct,— or^ at 

VOL. II. G 
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leftst, ia not oomcident with th^ yeiy sfiat, aaad most 
charactenstic pact of th^ ClinBtiaB xeveiatioi^-^we 
have only to. say^— !-tliat, though, we shoi^d not have 
considered the objection as possessing in itself any 
fi»ce whatever, yet, as it is likely to occur to many 
minds^ and may lead, by the refutation of it, to a 
yjery beaufcifiil yiew of the provisbns of Christianity, 
the following omsideri^n ought to be sufficient at 
j^oesent &]ly to remove it. 

The consideration to which we allude, is this, — 
that the perfection die|)layed by the Son of Grod was 
iiot, assujted^y, tibe per&ctioD. of Gi>d,--HNr that as^ 
s^nbUge of attnbutes which we Qonodve as oonstir 
tttting tjbe liKviae nature ia its absolute seose^ — ^but 
thf^ perfbctiK^ which is competent to the natoe of 
Tom ; — ^it was huma^ nature struggling amidst difr 
fic^lties, — and discoiHcagem^ite,— aod toils, — ^and 
p^Uiecution, — ^thxo^igh long y^ars of patient endur- 
aiice,T-ajnid^fears,---apd hum]liation9>-rand severe 
privations, — ^and, at last, yielding to.the greatest of 
sji human oprrowso — by the enducanqe of a public 
^nd shamdbl deathy-rrin. the cauae^ of truth, and 



We 1^1^ have occasip9, befinre conrfuding this 
p^ of the Work, Un. adyei:t tO: this., asfi^ c£ the 
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Saviour's character more particularly, ^hen we treat 
of the mode in which our ideal conceptions of excel- 
lence may be substantiated in actual conduct amidst 
the ordinary endurances and labours of life;— and 
we shall then, by combining this last aspect of his 
character with that which it offers to us while 
we yiew it simply as that of a Divine Being, 
bearing the transcendent title of ^^ the Saviour of 
the world,'^ endeavour to show how admirably it is 
fitted for being a model to us, both as imaginative 
and active beiiigs, — ^both as beings who are required 
to cherish high and pure notions of ideal excellence, 
and who are commanded to realize these amidst toils 
and patient endurances, that seem little favourable 
to their exhibition. 

At present, we wish only to draw the attention of 
the reader to the transcendent grandeur, — ^to the 
Divine mixture of dignity and of grace,— of godlike 
purity, and of human good-will to men, — ^that makes 
up the ideal excellence of the Saviour's character, as 
revealed in the Gospel, — and to represent how beau- 
tiftdly this portrait is adapted to coincide with, and 
to improve, the highest and purest ideas of excellence 
we can form ; — ^how far, in point of fact, such a mo- 
del, so recommended, must have gone to purify and 
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exalt the moral susceptibility of the T?hole Christian 
world, — and what great effects may still be expected 
from it, if its native beauty were more faithfrilly ex- 
hibited. 

It is not irrelevant to our present purpose to re- 
mark, — that this high model has not been proposed 
in vain, — ^that its power has not been altogether lost 
upon the minds, at least, and imaginations of men ; 
»-for the Divine and spotless beauty of the Saviour^s 
character is that to which the minds of all men most 
naturally revert ;— and there is no need of words or 
exhortations to impress this Divine image upon their 
souls. On the contrary, even the most careless or 
worthless of the Christian peculation, — ^think with 
inward reverence, and with deep self-abasement, of 
the celestial glories of the character of ^^ the Redeem- 
er,'' — and, however far their actual conduct may be 
from corresponding with this model, there can be no 
question^ that, at least, their feelings are true to its 
Divine majesty. 

And hejQce we may perceive the importance of 
keeping up this impression upon the minds of men, 
— imd one beautifrd feature in the economy of our 
re%ioji, — which thus seeks, by its most central and 
characteristic fact, to purify the living seat of all 
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human affections, — and to offer the most splendid of 
all models as an object, both for the contemplative 
and active powers of human nature. 

Hence, ako, we see the danger which lurks imder 
the attempts, so often and so zealously made, to 
lower in our estimation this truly Divine model ; — 
to strip the Saviour of the Divine majesty which 
belongs to him as " the Son of God,^ — and *^ the 
Redeemer of mankind ;*" — and to bring down our 
thoughts to those views of his condition which re- 
present him solely as one ^^ made like unto our- 
selves.^ These representations are, no doubt, some- 
times conscientiously made, with the view of cor- 
recting what seem to be fantastic errors ; — but they 
would, we doubt not, if universally adopted, lead to 
errors of a far more depraving and pernicious kind ; 
—and it is, therefore, condolatory to think, that such 
*' low views^ never can generally be entertained, — 
but that the human heart will always attach itself, 
with its most reverential feelings, to those aspects of 
the character of the Redeemer which give him ^^ a 
Divine glory*" in the eyes of men, — and which, conse- 
quently, fit him for being the model, by which their 
imaginations may be exalted, — and their moral sensi- 
bility carried to its utmost pitch of purity and warmth. 
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IN WHAT SENSE SENTIHENT OR ENTHUSIASM IS 
NECESSARY IN A TRULY YIRTUOUS CHARACTER. 

If the question to which this title relates had been 
merely an incidental result of the speculations of 
philanthropists at a particular period, the Author 
would not have thought it deserving of a very se- 
rious consideration. But, as it is a question which 
has its foundation in some apprehensions that are 
easily awakened in the human mind, — ^and is apt, 
accordingly, to be put and acted on by a great mul- 
titude of those who are called ^^ men of the wodd,^ 
at all times,— and as the principles we are illustrat- 
ing in this part of the Work afford a clear and de- 
cided answer to the question, it seems proper that 
we should now state the views which we entertain, 
and which we deem important to be univ^sally en- 
tertained on this topic. 

Perhaps the precise nature of the question will be 
best understood by viewing it, first, as it exists in 
the minds of mere men of the world,— -and then, by 
proceeding to consider the more general aspect which 
it assumes among speculative and philosophical in- 
quirers. 

Every person, then, must have observed, that 
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amoBg ihwe who are occupied wMi the daily tftatk 
actions and pressing interests of life, there are at 
all times a great many individuals who mteer U the 
idea of being governed in theit conduct by wfM* 
mental feeUnga^-'-oi by views o{ general or univer- 
sal rectitude. They lay it down as a maxhn, that 
their conduct should be regulated at every moment, 
•—end throughout all tiie vicissitudes of it, by a re- 
gard to what seems to them to be most expedient 
or advantageous at the time ;— -and as to fine feel* 
mg^ of mond duty,— or a regard to fixed and uni« 
versally-apj^cable laws oi morality, they consider 
themselves as wanranted in viewing them a& but 
p(Hrtions of that t^idency to mysticism or foolery, 
which human nature, wherever sentiment is con-^ 
oemed, is so apt to display. 

This mode <^ thinking and speaking, however, has 
not been confined to mere men of butiness and €i£ 
the world; — for theories, proceeding firom men of 
speculative minds, have adopted the same principles 
as tiie basis of their reasonings,— and tiie idea, that 
utility and morality are, to all intents and purposes, 
the same,— -or rather, that we should judge, and de- 
termine our feelings of morality solely by a regard 
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to the utility of our actions,— has been adoptedand 
defended, with much ingenuity, in some of the most 
popular theories, that, during the last centuiy, were 
current in the world. 

Hence a prejudice in favour of this, mode of view- 
ing morality, — and a corresponding tendency to sne^ 
at all moral feelmga and general rules of con- 
duct, strictly so called, became fashionable over the 
greater part of the continental coimtries. Those 
who acted upon moral feelings, or were governed by 
a regard to general m^awims, were termed, in deri- 
sion. Ideologists; — and, in works of literature or of 
speculation, the question was often alluded to, or 
discussed, how far it was necessary that a man of vir- 
tue should be a man of sentiment,-— or how far he 
might trust his conduct solely to his apprehension, 
at the moment of action, of what he conceived to be 
most expedient and advantageous. 

Such is the question ; — and the principles we have 
stated, in the course of this section, or the views of 
the constitution of human nature which it has sug- 
gested, and on which it proceeds, will enable us, we 
hope, to give a clear and peremptory answer to the 
doubt which it expresses. 
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The fact is,' then, that both religion and morality, 
considered as attributes of the rational mind, belong 
essentially to its sentimental part. 

Thus, for instance, with respect to religion or 
piety : — there are many men who view all religious 
services simply as something useful and decorous. 
They believe that civil society could not be preserved 
in order,»-nor the good conduct of families main- 
tained, — ^nor the purity and correctness of individual 
life supported, unless religious services were esta- 
blished and attended. They are, consequently, 
most strict and exemplary in their own observance 
of all such duties,— and they do what they can to 
enforce the observance of them on other men. But 
still, with all this, it is simply as useful institutions 
that such services are regarded by them, — ^for piety, 
as a sentiment^ has no influence over their minds. 
They are not, in fact, men of sentiment in any re- 
spect, and it is not to be supposed that this highest 
and purest of all sentiments should characterize 
them. Wanting, however, the sentiment of piety, 
it is plain, that, though observers of all the ordi- 
nances of religion, they are not pwus men, in the 
proper sense of that word ; — nor would any person, 

acqmunted with the motives of their conduct, apply 

g2 
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that epithet ta iheir characters. In order that any 
man may be a pious man, he must feel the senti^ 
ment of piety, — and must be guided in his conduct 
by this feeling. 

The very same mode of reasoning applies to mo- 
rals. A man may be governed in his conduct by a 
strict regard to utility or expediency , and, under the 
influence of such views, may be without reproach,— 
or even exemplary in his active and social transac- 
tions, — and, so far indeed^ he may be said to be a 
strictly moral man ; — ^meaning by that phrase solely 
that his actions, so far as man can judge of them, 
correspond with the dictates of soimd morality. But 
if it is not a r^ard to moral considerations, — ^if it is 
not a morel feeling,— -that actuates him, it is as evi- 
dent, — as in the former instance, with respect to 
piety or religion, — that the man who has no moral 
feeling as the motive of his Judgments and conduct, 
cannot, in the strictest sense of the phrase, be styled 
a moral man. It is not sentiment that actuates 
him, but views of utility ; — ^but moral feeling is at 
all times a sentimental thing ; — ^and though, there- 
fore, the individual under consideration may be 
strictly honest or pimctual in his dealings, — ^he 
wants that high or fine tone of feeling which be- 
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longs to those who are propedy men 6f yirtue,— -and 
which must betoiq^, in a high di^iree,— *that is to 
say, most exist as a wann, tod pure, and unirer- 
sally^penradbg feeling in the minds of dl those who 
aim at high degrees of Tirtue,— K)r who would exhi- 
bit a style of actmg which shall awaktti the admira- 
tioB^-'^-and attract the love of those who witness it. 

There loxtety therefore, be ^ithusiasm to a cer- 
tab extent^-— and in a certain sense, in all yirtoe ; 
— that is to say, there must be a feelil^ of mwrfd 
beauip argrandewy ad applicable to actic»i0;-'HMid 
i3m feeling must be in a high tone whererer virtue, 
or moni w^rth as such, can exist in an eminent de- 
gree. 



So much with respect to the necessity or import- 
ance oih&xkg guided by feeling m Our mbral conduct. 
The question, however, has a still nu»e important 
aspect, — and leads to a more momentous result; — 
for those who scoff at sentimeni in moratity also set 
at nought ^jFenerof nUea of duty ;*-^and this tendency 
may be observed, both in the conduct of private af»- 
feirs, and sdfi more remarkably in die cEtectiim of 
public iatearests. 
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. The principle of such men is, that expediency 
or utility is, in every instimce, the sole rule /of ac- 
tion ;— r-and that it is only giving o\irselves up to delu- 
sion, or ideology^ when we presume to act upon max- 
ims, whidi, however apparently general in their ap- 
plication, must, according. to their views, have minre 
of sentimentality than of sound wisdom in them, 
when regarded as the actual guides of conduct. 

Now, no mode of thinking can be more, dangerous 
than this ; — ^for it leaves to individual choice the de- 
termination of measures which have a prior and far 
more important rule in the universal experience and 
native feelings of the human heart ; — and, accord- 
ingly, there is no mode of acting that more cer- 
tainly defeats its own purpose in the long-run, — ^by 
involving those who adhere to it in inextricable 
perplexities, from which adherence to the general 
rule would, though sometimes at an apparent risk 
of present advantages, have utterly saved them. 

And, as the rule is thus dangerous, — so it is 
founded upon most erroneous views of the constitu- 
tion of human nature,— ^and of the guides which 
Nature, with unerring wisdom, has furnished for 
the regulation of conduct,— whether private or pub- 
lic. For our moral feelings,— ^and all morality, in 
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truth, have a relation, not to partial views of expe- 
diency but to general macoim^ ; — and an adherence 
to such limited and low views is, consequently, equi- 
valent to a subversion of all moral conduct, — ^and be- 
trays an ignorance of the most important and influ- 
ential parts of the human constitution. 



The conclusion of the whole is, that, in order to 
be a pious man, in the strict sense of that express 
fflon, a man must be alive to a sentiment of piety, 
-—and be guided by it. 

And, in order to be virtuous, in the strict sense 
of that epithet, he must have moral sentiments, — 
or a fine ideal of what he may and ought to be, — and 
a corresponding love and admiration of the excel- 
lence he has thus conceived as atudnable by himself. 

And, consequently, in the last place, — ^that this 
feeling must be maintained by a sacred regard to 
those general rules, which recommend themselves 
to all hearts as the true guides of conduct, and with 
which aQ our m4)ral feelings are indissolubly con- 
nected. 
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ON THS HIGH KANK WHICH COBRECT MORAL FEEL- 
INGS, AND A CONSCIENTIOUS REGARD TO THE 
GENERAL RULES OF GOOD CONDUCT, HOLD IN 
EVERY JUST ESTIMATE OF THE TRUE WORTH OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 

Men are capable of applying an ideal standard, 
not only to their morsl state, — ^but to aQ the other 
accomplishmentg that are competent to their condi- 
tion ; — ^and, accordingly, an excellent ruk is given 
by some continental writers, who have treated of our 
notions of ideal excellence,— namely, that these 
different ideals^ as they are termed by them, should 
be maintained in their just and m^ve subordination 
to each other. 

The following observations, from one of the most 
judicious of these writers, are so applicable to om 
present purpose, that we think them worth trans- 
lating : — 

^ The experience of all ages has shown, that tibe 
greatest and most dai][gerous extravagances are to 
be apprehended, when the proper relation of our 
ideals to each other, and the subordination that 
ought to result from their relative importance are 
misunderstood,— and they are either isolated,- 
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the less dignified are preferred to the more noble. 
A person, for instance, who sq>arates his ideal <^ 
the heautiftd from all others, and attaches himsdf 
to it alone, may be a great poet or artist, but will 
be disposed, at the same time, to admit every kind of 
immorality into his conduct. He who regards only 
the ideal of the general good, without subjecting it 
to the ideal of morality and of justice, will become a 
cosmopolite, in the worst sense of the word,-— an en- 
thufdast for liberty and equality,— by whom no mean 
will be regarded as too dreadful, which promises him 
tbe accomplishm&Qt of his plans c£ reformation. 
The man who thinks only of the ideal of happiness 
and enjoymenty and pays no regard to the ideal of 
m^nrality, and of the general good^ will become eithar 
a malcontent, who is dissatisfied with his own con- 
dition, and with the whole arrangements of Provi- 
dence, — or an egotbt, an imprincipled voluptuary. 
He who entirely disregards the ideal of the beauti* 
ful and the Jit y may be possessed of much know- 
ledge,— may be a man of honesty and moral wordi, 
— ^but he will be revolting by the rudeness of his 
manners, — ^he will be deficient in that grace and 
amialnlity, which every truly accpmplidbed man 
oi^t to possess.^^ 
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In addition to these observations, — ^the Author 
thinks it only necesdary to draw the attention of his 
readers to the following instance of this want of just 
apprehension respecting the true vdue of our rela- 
tive excellencies, which is of such common occur- 
rence as to demand a particular exposition, — and for 
.the sake of an opportunity of explaining which, in- 
deed, this paragraph was chiefly designed. 

In general, our mond feelings, and our regard to 
the rules of conduct are very strong in early life, — 
though accompanied with many prejudices, and 
with much erroneous apprehension as to the appear- 
ances of Nature and of life. 

Among the multitude of individuals, however, 
whom we daily observe around us, — ^there are two 
classes that are deserving of notice, for the sake of 
our present argument. 

. In the first place, there are many individuab who 
pride themselves in having escaped from the preju- 
dices of early life; — ^they scoff at the restraints by 
which the minds of those, under whose influence they 
first formed their notions of duty, are held in dunmce ; 
— «nd neglecting the cultivation of the moral feel- 
ings^ and perhaps throwing aside all regard to the 
rules of action, they plume themselves on the idea 
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that they are ^^ wiser than their teachers,^ and may 
allow themselves in extravagances or vices, which, 
under a seve]:er discipline of their better nature, 
would have filled them with horror. 

Young men, — ^philanthropists, — and a multitude 
of otibers who are immersed in the pursuits or haz- 
ardous speculations of life, — ^belong very commonly 
to this dass. 

On the other hand, and as a contrast to persons 
of this description, we often observe, in humble and 
private life, individuals whose minds are still under 
all the influence of their earliest prejudices, — ^but 
all whose moral feelings are in the strictest and 
purest order, — and who attach themselves with the 
justest apprehension, and with unalterable firmness, 
to all the approved rules of virtuous conduct. 

Now there can be no question that there is no 
incompatibility between these two orders of accom- 
plishments, and that the most excellent characters 
are those in whom enlightened views and sound 
moral feelings are in strict and well-balanced har- 
mony. 

But if we were required to say, upon the supposi- 
tion of these two orders of accomplishments being se- 
parated^ to which not only the truest excellence but 
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to hint at a few of them, which should be sacredly 
attended to by all persons who would either preserve 
their moral feelings firom being debased, or who wish 
to carry this fine portion of their nature to its high- 
est state. 

In the first place, then, all the exercises of piety 
have an obvious tendency to elevate and refine our 
moral sensibility. Indeed, the Author has already 
had occasion to remark, that the distinction which 
is commonly made between the moral and the reli- 
gious feelings of human nature, is ojae which is to 
a great degree arbitrary, or at any rate, that the 
idea which he has assumed as the foundation of this 
treatise, by considering man simply under the as- 
pect of a subject of the kingdom of God, and as of- 
fering to him a becoming service by all the depart- 
ments of his duty, leads to an identification, in our 
thoughts, of these two descriptions of feeling. In- 
stead, therefore, of sajring that religious exercises 
have a tendency to refine our moral feelings, it 
would be more correct, according to this arrange- 
ment, to say that religious exercises are the employ- 
ment of our moral feelings on their highest and most 
suitable objects ; — and every person, therefore, who 
values the best state of his nature, ought to cultivate 
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a sacred reyerence, and pay the most scrupulous at- 
tention to all the forms of piety. ^^ The oiTering up of 
a prayer to Ood when the day begins,^ seems to hal- 
low all our afPections throughout its progress, — ^and 
who can listen to ^^ the word of Ood"*^ either by pri- 
vate consultation of that record in which he is con- 
sidered as speaking to men, or by joining with others 
in the public solemnities of the sanctuary, — ^without 
feeling that he has been ^^ in communion^ with the 
holiest of Beings, — and tibat after such communion 
all the forms of vice ought to be ^^ an abomination ' 
in his sight ?^ 

In the second place, nothing is so detrimental to 
moral feeling, as low ideas of what human nature is 
capable of becoming; — ^these low ideas, however, 
are unfortunately very apt to be engendered by in- 
tercourse with the world,— -that is, by much expe- 
rience of the actual depravity of human nature, — 
and consequently one of the best means of awaken- 
ing and refining our mo^ sensibility, is fiimiliarity 
with such examples of human worth as are adapted 
to give us high notions of the capabilities of the na- 
ture of which we are partakers, — a renewal of that 
fiseling with which we commonly commence life, 
but which is apt in its progress to be destroyed or 
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obstructed, tliat we are in some sense ^^ partakers of 
a Dirine nature," — ^and that there is scarcely way 
height or purity of virtue which, by due cultivation, 
the human powers are not capable of reaching. 

It is of the very iBrst moment to have these 
ideas c^what man may be, and actually in living 
instances has been, in full operation, if we would 
have our moral sensibility maintained in its hi^iest 
and purest form ; — and, with this view, it is good to 
be familiar with the study of the pure examples of 
virtue with which the past history of the world may 
ftunish us. It is on this account, as we formerly 
noticed, that the ^^ perfect example of the Author of 
Christianity" is of such unspeakable value for the 
moral regeneration of the human heart ; — and, in 
the same view, it is good to be acquainted with, and 
in the habit of meditating on, the characters and ac- 
tions of the eminently good and great of all past 
times. These, in the dimness of forgotten ages, ap- 
pear to us with s(miething of the lineaments and the 
grandeur <^ a Divine nature ; — and thus falling in 
with the most excited state of our imaginations, 
diey preserve in ub a conviction of what human na- 
ture may be, and actually has been, and prepare us 
for seeking in some measure to reahze in our own 
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characters the pure and high conceptions that haye 
beoome familiar to us, and which we believe to. be 
a^ble of actual realization. 

In the third place, it is of great moment to every 
msm who aims at the cultivation of his moral feel^ 
ii^, to be especially careftd as to the characters of 
diose with whom he is nK>st in the habit of assoctat- 
ing ; — ^for a man^s intimate fiiends not only have a 
great influence on his happiness, but almost form 
his very character, — and, at any rate, the society of 
persons of ddicate moral perceptions is (me of the 
most obvious and powerAil of all means f&r commu- 
meating a correspondii^ delicacy to those who are 
fiuniliar with them. 

Iti the fourth place, it is a fact, that all the parts 
of our sentim^tal nature are finely connected, and 
^ert an influence on each other ;•— and an obvious 
consequence of this fact is, that where there is a 
tend^acy to moral sensibility in any character, that 
tend^icy will be strengthened by the delicacy given 
to his sentient nature generdly, by familiarity with 
the fine producti<ms of Art or of Nature. All the fine 
arts,— -poetry,— painting, — ^music, — and the kind- 
red studies ;— familiarity, too, with beautiful and 
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grand views of external nature,— *and a &abit of 
daily reverting to the contemplation of them,— are 
all helps, in a mind already virtuously disposed,' for 
carrying virtuous sentiment to its highest pitch ;-rror 
rather the feelings which these beautiful or grand 
productions awaken, run, by a very natural pro- 
cess, into that peculiar feeling which is awakened 
by what is strictly the beautiftil in action, — and are 
thus but portions oS one fine mechan%Bm^\ish. per- 
vades and distinguishes the human soul. 

In the last place, the moral sensibiUty of the hu- 
man soul is, in one sense, the most easily affected 
of all things either for good or evil, — and the most 
important of all rules for elevating its sensibility, is 
that which directs that " the very appearance of eviF 
should be avoided, — ^and that, even in the apparently 
least important things, the voice of duty should be 
instantly obeyed. He who yields to any known 
sin, loses unavoidably the sensibility of his nature 
to the beauty of what is good; — and he, on the 
other hand, who keeps a strict watch over his con- 
duct, — may not oidy maintain through life some- 
thing of that pure and enviable feeling with which 
we commonly enter on it, but may prepare himself 
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for receiying, — as a recompensit from the loving- 
kindness of 6od^ tile most blissful presentiments of 
tli^t divine progress, which his nature, if thus pre- 
served from depravation, is fitted to realize. 
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SECTION II. 



THE ACTUAL. 



1 CoE. xvi. 13. Quit you like men^ be strong. 

In entering on that part of the Work which treats 
of the best method of accomplishing the object 
proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
Ood^ we stated our purpose to consider the field 
of duty laid before man, — as naturally dividing itself 
into three compartments ; — -the first comprising those 
duties which belong to him as a being capable of 
forming high and pure ideas of the part assigned 
him, — ^ideas which are not seen realized, in all their 
perfection, in any of the actually existing specimens 
of creation aroimd him, — ^but which are yet to serve 
him as models according to which he is to form 
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his judgment of the comparatiTe merits of things, — 
and to guide his endeayours after that degree of 
excellence vhich, by the constitution of his nature, 
he is fitted for attiuning.-^The second compart- 
ment of the vast field of human duty we regarded as 
comprising those ^' rougher and more substantial la- 
bours'* which belong to every man as the occupant of 
a definite station amidst actually existing interests ; 
-—this is the great field of real life, — ^that scene in 
which the fine conceptions of our ideal part are seen, 
— ^not indeed ftdly realized, — ^but symbolized and 
substantiated amidst a series of momentous, — and 
laborious, — ^and progressive duties, — ^and by the 
success of an individual in cultivating which, in so 
far as the powers actually intrusted to him permit, 
his true character as an efficient member of the 
Divine kingdom is determined. — ^The last portion of 
the great field of duty comprises those apparently 
smalls and more evanescent interests or occurrences, 
— ^which, to the generahty of men, are apt to seem 
of little moment, — ^but which are yet essentially con- 
nected with the most substantial objects and events 
that can engage their study, — ^and have, almost 
in all cases, a far more momentous influence on the 
issue of such objects or events, than to our short- 
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sighted and superficial view they sometimes appear 
to exert. 

The first of these regions may be figured as be- 
longing to that ^^ high and ideal world,^ of which, 
as the possessor of an intelligent and spiritual na- 
ture, man is a part; — ^the second embraces those 
strongly-marked and substantial events that sur- 
round him as the inhabitant of a material and visi- 
ble world ; — ^and the last passes imperceptibly from 
this visible scene, — ^into the more dimly-discovered 
region, in which small duties, — ^and almost imper- 
ceptible interests have their place. 

We have, in the preceding section of this part, 
said all that seems necessary to be stated, in so far 
as the first of these compartments is required ; — 
and we have been the more particular in our re- 
marks, because, in the first place, the consideration of 
this subject afforded an excellent opportunity of ex- 
plaining more fuUy our ideas respecting the common 
misapprehension of supposing that perfection, in the 
absolute and widest sense of that term, is the object 
proposed to man, — and of showing what is the differ- 
ence between thus aiming at " absolute perfection,'^ 
and only having a " fine ideal of excellence,'' which, 
however, is not the object proposed to us, — but one 
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of the most excellent means afforded by nature, 
for the successftd prosecution of our object. The 
object really proposed to man is the due discharge 
of the duties set before him by his situation in life ; 
— ^but that object is to be secured in the best style, 
not by aiming at perfection in the absolute sense of 
the word, — ^but by following out that ideal model, 
which,. by the constitution of our nature, we are fit- 
ted to conceive. In other words, in order to do 
well the part assigned us, — ^we must be careful to 
cultivate a pure and high sense of moral excellence ; 
—our moral feelings must be correct; and lively. 

A second reason for detailing so fully as we have 
done, our notions on the first topic, is, that these 
moral sensibilities being a part, and a very high and 
important part of our nature, their cultivation is one 
momentous part of the entire trust committed to 
us ;-»and he would be deficient in one of the most 
essential parts of his duty, — ^who, even though he 
should fulfil all common obligations in the most 
satisfactory manner, should yet leave his own fine 
powers of thought and of feeling in a state of ne- 
glect ; — and should thus, as the possessor of such 
powers, permit himself to be divested of ^^ that dia- 
dem" with which his Creator has crowned him, — 
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and the possession of which is his chief ornament 
and glory. 

But our third reason for having drawn so parti- 
cularly the attention of the reader to this part of 
human nature is, that acccnrding as it is in a weU- 
cultivated or neglected state, the whole of the 
more substantial and daily-recurring duties of life 
are likely to be well or ill performed ; — ^for no mm 
can be expected to perform a pure or high part in 
Ufe, who has but a low idea of the duties which life 
presents to him; — and in order that the streams 
of daily conduct may run dear and salubrious, it is 
obviously necessary that their source be purified from 
all defilement, — and that they be permitted to flow, 
without mixture and without restraint, through all 
the " issues of Hfe." 

Indeed, every person must be aware of the import- 
ance of having the moral sensibilities pure and well 
ordered, and directed towards high objects, in order 
that the duties of life may be performed in the best, 
— the most graceful,^ — ^and most efficient style. 

Take, for instance, a man who has butt a low 
feeling of the excellence that may be reached in any 
department of conduct,— -who has no fine moral 
taste,— -nor any high standard after which he is 
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working in his daily expedients amidst the passing 
interests of the world. The effect of such a state 
of mind in any individual unavoidably is, in the first 
place, — ^that even the ordinary and mdispensable du- 
ties of his place are performed by him in a vulgar, — 
imperfect, — ^and unattractive manner; — ^he makes less 
of these duties than he might have done ; — and life, 
in his hands, seems to be something ^^ without dig* 
nity and without grace.^ — In the second place, such 
a man has no motive sufficient to draw him ^side 
from the influence of the most common 'and debas- 
ing temptations ; — and as these are mixed with all 
human pursuits, and must be resisted, that the 
stream of conduct may flow successMly to its issue, 
he is in constant danger of marring all the effects of 
his better deeds by the poisonous influence under 
which he occasionally permits himself to &ll.-*But 
most of all is it true of every such individual, that 
no high excellence will ever be displayed by him 
in the part which he acts, — and that his mind is not 
such as adapts him for those great services,— or for 
executing those momentous trusts,— or for display- 
ing that magnanimous conduct in any circumstances, 
which chiefly present to us the idea of what is really 
admirable in human conduct, — ^and in iJie characters 
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of m^i. In one word, life, to a man so poorly en- 
dowed, is at all times, and throughout all its bear- 
ings, something that is essentially low, and vulgar, 
and unattractive. 

Permit, on the other hand, a man differently 
gifted, — and enriched with other accomplishments 
and other views of life, to enter on the s^une field of 
action,— and every observer will at once perceive the 
wonderful effect which a pure and high feeling of 
excellence has on the whole conduct of him who 
possesses it. For in his hands the most common 
duties and daily occurrences of life assume a high, 
and anuable, and gracefiil character ; — ^if difSeulties 
or temptations meet him, he is prepared for bidding 
them defiance, because he is in pursuit of a great 
purpose, from which low and vulgar gratifications 
or ordinary obstacles cannot withdraw him ; — ^he is 
ever ready to seek and to discover opportunities of 
noble conduct, where minds less highly gifted would 
have passed them unobserved ; — ^and when occasions 
of heroic or magnanimous exertion are put in' his 
way,— he acts like one endowed with strength and 
views above the common reach of man, — and be- 
comes an object of admiration and love to all who 
witness his conduct. 
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These are the men who support the true dignity 
of our nature while they live, and who leave behind 
them a name which reminds other men how high 
human nature is capable of advancing,— or how 
much of what we conceive as " truly divine,'' occa- 
sionally belongs to it. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the se- 
cond portion of the great field of human duty, — 
that, namely, — ^which comprises the visible interests, 
— and substantial transactions of ordinary life; — 
and as we formerly laid down one great rule, — ^that, 
namely, respecting the importance of high and 
pure moral feelings, when we began the consider- 
ation of the former portion of the general duty of 
man, — so we may comprise, in the following maxim, 
the substance of all the illustrations we are about to 
offer on the second compartment of the great field 
of life, — ^viz. 
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THAT THE SUCCESSFUL FEBFOSMANCE ' OF THE 
DUTIES IMPOSED ON US INDIVIDUALLY BY OUB 
PLACE IN LIFE, OUGHT TO BE THE 6BEAT OB- 
JECT OF OUB ENDEAVOUBS, AND THAT EVEBY 

OTHEB ACCOKPLISHKENT WHICH WE MAY SEEK, 
AND ALL THE BULES OF ACTION WHICH WE 
OBSEBVE, SHOULD HAVE A BFFEBENCE TO THESE 
DUTIES. 

For the move Ml evolution of this maxim, the 
fdlowing illustrations seem to be important : 

BANGEBS INCIDENT TO MINDS TOO EXCLUSIVELY 
OCCUPIED WITH NOTIONS OF IDEAL EXCEL- 
LENCE. 

We have ahready remarked, that our moral feel- 
ings^ or our notions of ideal excellence, are deserv- 
ing of cultivation,— «nd of being carried to their 
highest and most perfect state, — ^not merely on ac- 
count of the important influence which they exert 
on the whole character and conduct of man, but for 
their own sake, as a part, an important and charac- 
teristic and most glorious part of his entire nature ; 
— as such they are, as much as any thing else, in 
his nature or situation, a portion of that trust with 
which he has been honoured ;— and are entitled to a 
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cultiyadon coirespondmg to their excellence, and to 
the high place which they hold in the constitution of 
his frame ; — ^they are, in fact, his Inost brilliant and 
valuable gifts, — " the diadem'' with which, as ** with 
glory and honour,'' his Creator has encircled him,^- 
and which, as the most splendid boon of his Crea- 
tor's bounty, and his own most becoming ornament, 
deserves to be kept in its highest polish, and to be 
surrounded with all becoming safeguards. 

For it must never be forgotten, that when we 
speak of the duties of his place in life as being the 
object proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom 
of Grod, we include in this description, not merely 
his external duties, but the right ordering of his 
own nature with all its powers,-*-both corporeal and 
mental ;— and, consequently, these powers demand 
his especial care, — according to their relative value, 
— ^not merely for the influence they may have on 
external actions, but for their own sakes as parts of 
the great trust with which he has been honoured. 

But, then, reverting particularly to our moral 
feelings or notions of ideal excellence, we may ob- 
serve the following most momentous errors as liable 
to result from too exclusive or marked an attention 
to them. 
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In the first place,' the person who is so exdudve- 
ly bent on notions of ideal excellence, is apt to sup- 
pose that the cultivation of these is in truth the 
grand and the whole duty that has been appointed 
to man, — and that provided he can keep this fiimi- 
ture of his spiritual part in high condition, he need 
give himself little concern respecting the other at- 
tributes or accidents of his lot in Ufe. 

This is what is commonly called ^^ striving after 
perfection;^ — ^the person so occupied feels as if 
there were an ideal worid of beauty and of purity,, 
into which, if he could only force himself, all else 
would go well with him, — and his whole sphere of 
duty would be completed ; — ^he consequently gives 
all his attention to the '^ keeping of his own heart,^ 
or rather to a weak lamentation over the errors, 
and weaknesses, and sins that actually deform this 
ideal beauty as applicable to himself, — and busying 
himself with vague, and aimless, and most delusive 
struggles to secure for his imagination ^^ ideal perfec- 
tion,^ he becomes a useless visionary, in so far as 
die ^^ real interests'" of human Ufe are concerned, — 
and ^^ spends his labour in vain, and his strength 
for that whidi profiteth not.^^ 

It must not be supposed, that by these observa- 
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tions we meaii.to underrate the value of pure and 
high moral feelings, or of such labours ais are pru- 
dently and efPectiyely directed towards the culdva- 
tion of them. On the contrary, we esteem no la- 
bour more noble or more glorious and useAil than 
this ; — ^but then our approbation is founded on the 
supposition, that the efPorts which we make with 
this view are wisely directed, and have a tendency 
to realize their object;— and what we really find 
fault with, is but a delusive semblance of this high 
and ^^ profitable^ labour ; — ^it is a mere sighing over 
apprehended weaknesses and follies, without the em- 
ployment of any well-devised or prudently-conducted 
means for carrying our nature to a better state,— an 
overshooting of the mark which has been really set 
before us, — and a morbid sickliness of oiur own fan- 
cies, rather than a mimly and becoming endeavour 
to secure, by just and expedient means, the pure 
and noble excellencies which we believe to be so 
valuable. 

No person acquainted with human life and the 
various characters of men will deny, that a vast mul- 
titude of the ^^ well-disposed^ are in precisely the 
condition we have now described ; — and periiaps there 
are few men who have been much occupied with the 
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and in the best style, r^nire that the mind shoiild.be 
trained to them by previous habits of exercise and 
discipline ; — but the man who is occupied chiefly with 
ideal good, lives in a world in a great measure dis- 
tinct &om the present ; — ^he comes, therefore, to the 
(fischarge of actual duties, when, by the resistless 
course of events, he is summoned to them, almost 
as if he had come from a different, and, in all its 
objects and bearings, a dissimilar world ; — ^and the 
common observation, accordingly, respecting such 
men is, that however distinguished they may some- 
times be for the reach or fineness of their intellectual 
or imaginative powers, in all that relates to real life, 
they betray only the imbecility and ignorance of 
children, — ^and seem to move amidst interests which 
they are unfit to manage, but by which they them- 
selves, on the contrary, are borne resistlessly along. 
It is fiirther true, however, in the fourth place, 
that to such characters the events of real life are not 
only above their powers of management, but com- 
monly seem to be of too little consequence to de- 
serve any great share of their attention or anxiety, 
— ^that is to say, they, not only are afflicted with an 
incapacity of conducting them, but they «re ex- 
tremely apt to form a very low notion of their true 
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importance. . Of tliis tendency, also, the reason is 
obyious. Men of fine moral sensibifities, or rather 
of high notions of ideal excellence, dwell chiefly 
amidst conceptions which are general and tmiversal 
— and which, to their reasoning and contemplatiye 
powers, seem to involve consequences of the most 
extensive range. The events and interests of actual 
life, again, are all particular, — and have no conse- 
quences, in their opinion, beyond the moment at 
which they are produced and perish ; — ^but tmiver^ 
8cU beauty said. general laws are the only things 
which their habits of thought incline them to value, 
or which they think worthy of beii|g valued, — and 
hence, while they are entirely absorbed in their 
general problems, or have their whole minds occu- 
pied by their pictuires of ideal beauty,— they per- 
mit the most substantial interests of real life to pass 
without notice, as unworthy the attention of minds 
whose proper sphere they. presume to think is of a 
much higher and wider order. 

With this incapacity of managing external occur- 
rences,— «nd this low opinion of their true value, — 
there is naturally combined, in persons of this turn of 
thought, — a want of all real interest in such events. 
And of this, also, the reason is simple and obvious. 
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The person who is occupied with notions of ideal 
excellence, we have said, is incapable of managing 
external occurrences, from want of practice, and be- 
cause he comes to them like a person from a difiPer- 
ent sphere of occupation. He is also, we have said, 
disposed to form a low notion of their worth or im- 
portance, — ^because his mind is chiefly occupied with 
general conceptions,~-or such as seem to him to in- 
volve an infinity of results, while the external events 
of life are all particular ^ and perish as they pass ;-— 
and we now say, that every such mind must be af- 
flicted with a want of interest in such occurrences, 
because they necessarily fall far below the habitual 
subjects of his contemplation in beauty and attrac- 
tion. He lives amidst ideal conceptions of excel- 
lence and happiness, — and there are no colours too 
fine for the heavenly glow with which his ideas are 
tinged, — ^nor any forms of beauty too perfect to be 
their suitable prototypes. But, alas ! all human 
things^ — ^alT the objects, and events, and interests 
of this life, — are poor, — and mixed, — and imperfect, 
— and unsatisfactory ; — such has, in fact, been felt 
to be their character, even by minds most disposed 
to look at them with desire, — ^and how utterly worth- 
less must they then appear to him, who has ^^ a world 
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of his own,^ where all fonns aie perfect, — and where 
a Bivme and hnperishable glory is diffiised over all 
the objects that compose it ! 

In one word, this world is not beautiful or perfect 
enough for the worshipper of ideal excellence, — and 
it is not to be wondered, that, with his habits, he 
should feel Uttle interest in any of the things that 
make up the grand prizes of contention for the mul- 
titude of men. 



Now, all this is not merely a fanciful delineation, 
a description of what might happen on certain 
suppositions ; — ^it is a plain account of one of the 
most generally-preyalent evils I;y which the lot of 
life is varied and afflicted ;— •and he must be a very 
inattentive observer of the characters and prevailing 
dispositions of men, — ^who has not frequently had 
occasion to remark to what an extent this malady 
seigiis, — and how powerfully it is fostered by errone- 
ous modes of education, — and by the influence of 
injudicious habits. 

. Without pretending to give a full enumeration of 
the classes into which persons of this general de- 
scription may be arranged, — ^the following seem to 
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be some of the most remarkable and prevailing va- 
rieties :— 

In the first place, — ^there seem to be a great 
multitude of persons, whose minds are originally of 
such a stamp, that they are irresistibly disposed to 
abstraction and retirement. They shrink from ob- 
servation, and &om the irritating struggles of life ; — 
or, at least, they are fond of dwelling chiefly with 
their own thoughts, even when these are not remark- 
able for any thing superlatively beautiM or attrac- 
tive ;— and, to all of these persons, life presents only 
a succession of interests which they care not to ob- 
^rve,^— and in the management of which they have 
neither the wish nor the power to take a part. , 

In the second place, — there are a vast multitude 
of persons, in whom a similar disposition is produced 
and £bstered by the erroneous views of religion, — and 
of human duty, — and human prospects, — ^which they 
have been early and habitually accustomed to con- 
template. For we have already had repeated occa- 
sion to observe, that, according to the belief of many 
persons, all material and visible things are but hinder- 
ances in the course on which they ought to be bent. 
It is ** perfection,^' — the keeping of the spiritual and 
invisible world " pure and undefiled,'' — on which they 
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are chiefly intent; — and there is no connexion or 
affinity, in their opinion, — no relation between the 
events and interests of this world, — ^and those of the 
invisible state for which they are anxious to qualify 
themselves. Their principles and habitual views, 
of course, lead naturally to the belief, that the more 
they can disengage themselves &om all temporal in- 
terests, the more likely are they to proceed on their 
spiritual journey without hinderance. At any rate, 
they have no idea that temporal and eternal things 
have any affinity of nature,— or reality of connexion ; 
— «nd, provided they attend to their " spiritual con- 
cerns,*" — they venture to think that they may safely 
permit their temporal interests to take any such di- 
rection as chance may impress on them. 

No person will dispute, that a great portion of the 
religious instruction which is current in the world 
has this tendency ; — ^and, with such views, the won- 
der is, that men should still continue to take so 
much interest as they actually do in such " worthless 
and penshing things^^ as the affisdrs of this world. 
It is, indeed, a strong instance of the power which 
natural feelings, and the practical good sense that 
belongs to the generality of men, even amidst the 
most erroneous speculative views, are capable of 
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exerting, — ^that, believing time and eternity have no 
proper relation to each other, — ^but rather that the 
former is in opposition to all the interests of the lat- 
ter, they still are led to enter into human concerns, 
as if all their hopes were dependent on the due ma- 
nagement of them. But though this is the effect of 
natural feelings, — and of that practical good sense 
which is common in the world, — ^the speculative er- 
rors, which have an opposite tendency, also exert a 
most powerftQ and extensive influence ;— ^and multi- 
tudes are withdrawn from, at least, that degree of 
interest which they would have given to temporal 
concerns, by a deep-rooted and speculative belief,— 
that they have interests of ^^ another and an opposite 
kind,'' which are far more worthy of their regard, — 
and which are best performed when they are not 
interfered with by any temporal anxieties. 

There are, in the last place, a multitude of per- 
sons of a different order. It is not so much, per- 
haps, either a natural disposition to abstraction, — or 
the influence of peculiar religious views, — ^that pro- 
duces their peculiarities ; — ^but it is a natural fine- 
ness of perception, that refuses to be gratified with 
ordinary interests ;~-or habits of dwelling amidst 
creations of ideal beauty, — ^which have loosened 
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their attachment to all actual existences. These 
are the men who are fitted to excel in the practice 
of art, — and sometimes to delight and en%hten 
mankind, by the beauty and wisdom of their specu- 
lations and views ; — and, if their lot has fallen in 
private and affluent circumstances, — or if Provi- 
dence has pehnitted them to cultivate their taste for 
science or for art, — they may enjoy a high measure 
of the happiness which falls to the lot of man. But 
for the management of actual and hard duties they 
are commonly greatly unqualified ; — ^and if, as some- 
times happens, there has been such a discrepancy 
between their tastes and their stations, — that lihey 
are forced to take a part in bustling or public scenes, 
there are no men that lead a more unhappy, and, 
to themselves, less satisfactory life,~-or that less efr 
fectually perform the part assigned them. They may 
be excellent guides to other men by their wise spe- 
culations, — or may delight the world by the beauty 
of their productions, if devoted to the practice of 
art,— or, in retired and affluent circumstances, they 
may be models of elegant and refined enjoyment ; — 
but, for the ordinilry afPairs of life, they are utterly 
unqualified, and it is good, both for them and for these 
affiurs, when they have nothing to do with them. 
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General, however, and extensive as the evil is, it 
is not the less ruinous in its consequences. For, 
in every particular instance in which it prevails, it 
produces a character that is defective and imperfect 
in a most important point. It unfits the person so 
afflicted for what ought to be his chief and most 
important duty, — a strenuous contention with that 
course of events, — sometimes good and sometimes 
evil,— by which every human being is constantly 
hoitne along, during his progress through this life ; — 
and, by so unfitting a man for what should be his 
most important duty, — ^in fact, renders him inca- 
pable of performing that part, which, from his " very 
station as a man,^ he is chiefly called to act. 

And all views that have a tendency to produce 
such efPects, — ^by leading to the exclusive cultivation 
of the higher and more ideal parts of our nature, — 
as if that were the chief duty required of man, — are 
vitiated by the error of substituting a part for the 
whole. They have a tendency also to lessen to our 
view the beauty, — the simplicity, — and the fine con- 
sistency and harmony of those arrangements by which 
the world is governed,— and which unite in one un- 
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brcAen scheme the interests of the viable «ad of the 
invisible kingdoms. They lower, in the last place, 
our estimate of the import^ice of the rough and or- 
dinary duties of human life, — and, in so far as they 
do this, have a tendency to throw error and confu- 
sion into all our ideas respecting the very objects on 
which it is most important that we should look with 
just appreh^iskm and with warm interest,— •that we 
may be able to put forth the strong,— and long-con- 
tinued,-p-and ardent energy, — ^by which, only, as in-^ 
habitants of this laborious, and uncertain, and con- 
tinually-varying world, we can perform our part with 
credit and success. 



HOW LIFE AND ITS INCIDENTS OUGHT TO BE 
VIEWED. 

The first and grand impression which we should 
endeavour to gain, — and to make familiar, not only 
to our understandings, but our hearts and imagina- 
tions, is that which we have endeavoured to present 
throughout the whole of this Work, — ^namely, — ^that 
the affiurs of this life are to be viewed as but parts 
of one vast scheme with those which are to disclose 

VOL. II. I 
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themselves to us in future and 'greater portions of 
our existence ; — ^that we are here placed as it were on 
a narrow space, all the objects of which are distinct 
and tangible, and present themselves in well-defined 
masses of light and of shade, — ^but all of which also 
belong to a more extensive field which is not fitted, 
in its greater and more distant portions, to be viewed 
by our present senses, — though it is in continuous 
connexion with that visible portion over which we 
have the most entire control; — and that, conse- 
quently, there is not only no incompatibility between 
the "things which we see^ and those which are 
more dimly discerned by us,— but that it is by the 
manner in which we conduct ourselves amidst the 
former, — that we are to qualify ourselves for progres- 
sively rising to the view and the management of in- 
terests of a much greater and more extensive kind. 

This, we have said, is the grand impression which 
we should endeavour to gain, — and this mode of 
viewing all present interests and duties, — ^should not 
only be made familiar to our understandings, — ^but 
be incorporated with all the habits of our imagina^ 
tions and hearts. For the great want among men is 
not so much that of just views, in so far as the mere 
convictions of the tmderstanding are concerned, 
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—but rather the tendency of their imaginatians to 
regard things under aspects different from those 
which they know and believe, in their 'moments of 
reflection, to be the only just modes of viewing ob- 
jects; — and every man, therefore, who wishes to 
have his mind set at rest upon this subject, should 
make it his endeavour to address himself to the dis- 
charge of aU present duties under an impression, — 
which admits of no hesitation, — that he is now actr 
Jng a part, amidst visible interests and scenes, by 
the success of which his &te is to be determined, 
when greater and more lasting interests shall have 
more clearly revealed themselves to his improved 
and enlarged powers. 

Having made this general view of the relation 
between present and ftiture things familiar to his 
fancy, — ^the first object with every man ought to be 
to ascertain for himself what is the precise character 
of the duties to which he is called by his pectdiar 
station in life. It is in the h^hest degree detrimen- 
tal to the success of any person to have no distinct 
idea, or but a wavering and uncertain conception of 
the particular series of duties which belong to his 
own place in life,— and there are few better modes 
of giving peace to the mind, — and of enabling a man 
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to avail himself of all his powers for the discharge of 
his duties, than that of having first stated distinctly 
with himself what is the precise import and character 
of the exertions which he is required by his appro- 
priate station in life to make. 

In many cases, the duties belonging to a man^s 
sphere of life are so distinct and definite, that it is 
scarcely posnble for him, if he exerdses but a mo- 
derate degree of reflection, to mistake their n&- 
ture. In other cases, where these duties are of a 
more fugitive,— or uncertain,— K)r varying character, 
the task of defining them is, consequently, more 
difficult; — ^but, in every case, every thing depends 
upon the will and good intention of the agent,— and 
there is, perhaps, no situation whatever, of which 
the occupier is not in a condition to describe the 
duties in a satisfactory manner to his own mind, 
provided he be disposed to view them with the at- 
tention and the desire of ascertaining them, which, 
as the possessor of a reflecting and provident nature, 
it behoves him to exercise. 

Here also, however, as in the former case, the 
object to be gained, is not simply to tmderstand our 
duties, — but to have the view of them made so £uni- 
liar to our minds,— that they may act as a constant 
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and fi^ntaneous motire to their own accomplish^ 
xnent. 

In the second place, it is important for us indm- 
dually to believe, that life does not consist of instt^ 
lated re«t^^,— but is one great whole to every man ; 
-— Hsome parts, indeed, of that whole stand, out more 
prominently to our view than others,-— or, in other 
words, life seems to present to us a successUm of re- 
sults, which we are progressively called to exert our 
powers in securing, — ^while, at the same time, we 
fancy that these results terminate in themselves,—* 
and that we may stop at any part of our progress 
without much detriment to what is to follow. This, 
however, is a very erroneous or limited view of the 
actual condition of life to every man ; — for, on the 
contrary, there is no part of it so distinct firom ano- 
^er as not to have some effect upon what is to fol- 
low it, — ^nor any incident of it so apparently small 
and insignificant, as not to be in strict connexion 
with the most momentous, — and to have an import- 
ant influence on the determination of the whole 
plan. 

Hence, we should accustom ourselves to view 
any present result we may have gained, not as a 
point at which we may stop and repose ourselves,-— 
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but as a mean of securing farther advantages, which 
the progressive flow of events is constantly open- 
ing up. We should be like consummate generals 
in the art of war ;— ordinary leaders having gained 
a victory are apt to rest themselves, as if nothing 
more were required of them,— or as if they might 
now leave fixture issues to chance ; — ^but first-rate 
commanders consider aU advantages as but introduce 
tory to others that are still to be gained, — ^and it is 
by pursuing this plan that they secure the most im- 
portant and gradually-increasing successes. 

Anodier inference firom this connexion of events 
is, that we should gain the habit of viewing even the 
mmi apparently insignificant eyents as capable of 
^ being made of much importance in the conduct of 
life, — and that we should never permit ourselves to 
believe, that we can certainly tell to what great re- 
sults even the most minute incidents may lead, if 
they are well improved, and taken advantage of for 
a length of time. This subject, however, will be 
more fiilly considered in a subsequent section. 

These observations naturally lead us to remark, 
in the third place, that, having ascertained our plan 
of life, we should consider ourselves as bound, by 
every regard to our successfiil conduct of it, — ^to 
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pennit no selfish or limited view of present enjoy- 
ment to interfere with the prosecution of diat train 
of events, from which we hope for future and far 
more enduring results. It is because they are thus 
led aside from their main object, that to most men 
life presents but a constant succession of failures 
and of r^ets,— that they cannot tell whether they 
are advancing or retrograding at any point of their 
course,— that altogether they have but little en- 
joyment of life,— <-and that when they review it from 
its more advanced stations, — ^they cannot perceive, 
that it has been to them any thing but a series of 
wayward issues,— to which they have been led by 
constantly-varying impulses, — and have never been 
able to realize the advantages which,^ from the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, they seemed 
called on and entitled to have secured. 

In the same spirit, life should be viewed by us, 
in the fourth place, — ^not so much as a scene of un- 
mingled enjoyment, — as a strong contenti^m^ in' 
which we must meet with difficulties and trials, as 
well as with incidents of a more soothing charac- 
ter ; — ^for, by its very nature, life is to every man a 
mixed scene of good and (ff evil, — and he who, in 
entering on any new career in life, expects to find it 
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but a series of enjoyments, — or who supposes that 
he is never to be called to struggle with unpropi- 
tious and trying circumstances, is but discovering the 
weakness of his own mind,-— or manifesting at least 
a delusion, — ^which, diough extremely apt to impose 
upon men when fortunately placed, — ^is yet at utter 
variance with the essential constitution, — and with 
all actual experience of life. 

Life is thus a game in which we are individually 
called to take a share, — ^and the best player is not 
necessarily the man who gets through the game with 
the least obstruction, — ^but he who, amidst many 
difficulties, yet possesses so much of energy,— of pa- 
tience, — and of good conduct, as eventually to over> 
come them aU. 

In the last place, — ^it is important that all the 
duties of life,— even its hardest and most trying,^ — 
dbould be encountered, — and gone through with 
cheerfulneas^ — and with the alacrity of men who 
have a pleasure in the game, — and who love it not 
the less because it calls them occasionally to a seoere 
ewerdse of their powers. This, indeed, is the great 
art, — and the happiest accomplishment for the due 
conduct, — of life, — ^to make all the incidents of it 
minister to our enjoyment, — ^not by the absence of 
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difficulties, — ^but by the energetic and joyous s^t 
with which we meet them ; — ^to consider ourseLves as 
running a high race in the sight of all those good 
and great minds that exist throughout the universe ; 
— ^and especially to have satisfaction, amidst all diffi- 
culties, in thinking that they have been put in our 
way by a Master of perfect wisdom and goodness, — 
whom it is our interest to serve, — and to whom we 
delight, by all our conduct, to testify the pleasure 
we have in following out the course which he has 
prescribed to us. We are like seamen anbarked 
on a difficult voyage,— or soldiers called to a severe 
campaign ; — ^and the best and happiest man is he 
who can find a pleasure in all the labours to which 
his service calls him, — and who has more delist 
in overcoming obstacles, than in indolently reposing 
amidst prosperous incidents. 



The whole of these views and maxims, however, 
we have again to repeat,— «re not to be viewed 
merely as objects of the understanding,— *but to be 
incorporated with the whole train of our sentiments 
and persuasions ; — and he only regards life justly, 
— and with true satis£M^on,— -who has been able to 
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disentangle himself from all opposite views, — and at 
all moments, — and as it were by a spontaneous feel- 
ing,— to realize the impressions which these maxims 
suggest. 



COINCIDENCE BETWEEN THE PRECEDING VIEWS 
OF LIFE, AND THOSE PRESENTED BY THE PER- 
SONAL HISTORY OF CHRIST. 

We had occasion, in the preceding section, when 
speaking of the importance of a high and pure sense 
of duty,— of warm and elevated moral feelings,— of 
an imagination conversant with models of the most 
faultless excellence, — ^to show how admirably Chris- 
tianity has provided for this exigency of our nature, 
by having proposed to us, as an object of contem- 
plation and love, not merely the most excellent of 
human beings, but the character of One who bore 
the transcendent title of <^ the Son of Gbd,^^ — and 
who stood, and continues to stand, in a rdation to 
mankind different from that in which any ordinary 
partaker of their nature can ever be placed, — ^that, 
namely, of the " Saviour and Redeemer^^ of the hu- 
man race. 

Perhaps, however, it is chiefly under this Divine 
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aspect of his character that our Saviour is common- 
ly contemplated by us. The distance at which he 
seems to be placed from us, — the splendour of the 
work to which he was appointed,— and the Divine 
honours to which he is now raised in the kingdom 
of God, — seem all to conspire in placing him be- 
yond the sphere of our sympathies and fellowship ; 
— and our imaginations accordingly invest him with' 
attributes, which, though the most magnificent and 
even lovely conceivable, have yet little or no re- 
lation to the ordinary feelings and common circum- 
stances of the nature which we bear, and of the con- 
dition in which we are placed, 

Indeed something of this Divine aspect is thrown, 
by the distance at which they are placed, by the 
splendour of their actions^ and by the greatness of 
their fame, over the characters of all the eminently 
good who have become the objects of much venera- 
tion to mankind ; — and there seems to be a natural 
tendency in the human imagination to seek for it- 
self some models of conduct more suited to its own 
aerial character, and more adapted to convey to it 
the impression of perfect excellence and Divine 
worth than any that are ever found among living 
men. 
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We shall greatly mistake, however, the true ser- 
Tice which Christianity has rendered us, and shall 
ftil to perceive some of the most beautiM aspects in 
which it oiflfers itself to our notice, if we believe that 
it is solely or chiefly as an object of high contem- 
jdation for our imaginative powers, that the char- 
acter of our Lord is presented to us in Scripture ; — 
it is also as a model for imitation amidst the trying 
and depressing circumstances of ordinary life, that 
we are more especially called by the histories of his 
life to regard it ; — and nothing can be more beauti- 
M than the harmony which thus prevails between 
the Divine glory of his character as the Saviour of 
mankind, — and the pattern of all patient and perse- 
vering endurance amidst the events of a life peculi- 
arly exposed to suffering and reproach, with which 
it also so instructively furnishes us. 

The reader who wishes to see this aspect of our 
Saviour^s character treated more ftilly, will find this 
object accomplished in that portion of the Author^s 
treatise on the Last Supper, which is entitled, ^^ On 
the Imitation of Christ.**^ The following observations 
are merdy a summary notice of what that discourse 
contains, — and are, at the same time, an exemplifi- 
cation, from the conduct of our Lord, of the prind- 
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pies or maxims that have been stated under the pre- 
ceding titles of this section. 

It is quite plain, then, generally, that our Sayiour 
had no visionary ideas of the object prescribed to 
him by his appearance on earth, — and by his station 
amidst the usual circumstances of human nature. 
He knew that there wis a plain and definite purpose 
of his appearance marked out for him by the circum- 
stances amidst which he was placed, — ^by the pow- 
ers with which he was gifted,— ^and by the opportu- 
nities of exertion that were offered to him, — and 
that he must accomplish " the duty''' for which he was 
called before he could attain to " the glory*" which af- 
terwards awaited him, — ^by so passing through aU the 
circumstances of his present lot as to vindicate his 
title to ftiture eminence and surpassing glory in the 
Divine kingdom. He thus always spoke of " the 
work that was given him to do,"" — of the " day of 
labour^ during which he must apply himself to his 
task, because ^' the night was approaching when no 
man could work,^ — and of " the will of his Father,'' 
for the fiilfilmait of which he had appeared among 
men, — and bore his commission as the Messenger 
of God. The actual circumsta^nces of his lot, in 
. short, were to him the indication of the plans which 
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it was his duty to fiilfil ; — and it was by availing 
himself of these circumstances that he hoped to be- 
come^ though at present placed in an apparently 
hopeless state of indigence and humiliation, the au- 
thor of the most divine and enduring of all bless- 
ings to the human race. 

His first object, accordingly, as the occupant of 
such a condition, was to ascertain for himself the 
pla/n of life which these circumstances pointed out 
as most agreeable to the will of God, and most like- 
ly to accompUsh the purpose of his mission. This 
deliberate selection of his plan of conduct is accord- 
ingly most distinc^tly intimated to us at the very 
beginning of his public career, when, after having 
been declared by a voice from Heaven to be the 
Son of Gbd, he retired for a season to the wilderness, 
that he might meditate on the future purposes of 
Divine Providence towards him. The temptations 
then presented to him, were those of declaring him- 
self to be " the Son of God,'' by a course of con- 
duct suited to the splendour of so Divine a title ; — 
but Jesus rebuked them all, by a reference to the 
will of Gbd as made known to him by the actual 
character of his circumstances and powers ; — and it 
is evident, that, at this very time, he preferred, by 
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a deliberate act, the humble and beneficent path 
which he eventually pursued, to all the more dazz- 
ling exhibitions of his essential grandeur which were 
suggested to him. 

Having thus chosen his course of life, it is beau- 
tifully intimated to us, in the second place, by the 
whole tenor of his history, that he did not seek to 
accomplish his purpose instcmtaneotcsly, or by a few 
great exertions, but rather to wait, by a patient use 
of such means as were in his power, till Divine Wis- 
dom should see fit, in the proper time, to bring forth 
its own grand purposes for the reformation of man- 
kind ; — and not only did he set himself to a quiet 
waiting for the result, but, during his labours, as 
preparatory to this, he was willing to avail himself of 
the humblest means of doing good which the events 
of Providence might offer to him. He thus began his 
labours as a ^^ preacher of righteousness^ in a distant 
and unnoticed portion of the country of his birth ; — 
he patiently devoted himself, during several years, 
to the laborious and unambitious duty of preach- 
ing the ^^ doctrine of the kingdom, and of healing 
all manner of sickness among the people;^ — and 
though he knew that his doctrine was eventually to 
overspread the earth, and to become as a ^^ great 
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laree, the leaves of which were for the heahi^ of the 
nations,*" — he yet re^ed not his aid to any humble 
soul that asked of him direction, nor hesitated to 
subject himself to any personal inconvenience, that 
he might cure the disease or revive the hopes of any 
afflicted heart. 

He thus beautifully accommodated himself to the 
plan of Providence which brings out its own issues 
gradv^lhf and after due time, — and which also often 
makes the most apparently poor mecms, the ultimate 
occasions of the most extensive and lasting results. 

In the same spirit, our Saviour revised, in the 
third place, to permit any selfish or indolent feel- 
ings to withdraw him from the plan which his own 
deUberate choice, and the obvious indication of 
the circumstances of his lot, pointed out to him as 
most becoming in him to pursue; — ^his whole life 
was thus spent by him in labours, — and watchings, 
— and joumeyings, — and privations of all kinds ; — 
the " work that was given him to do'' was ever the 
motive that suggested itself, amidst all circumstan- 
ces, to his thoughts ; — and, in the prosecution of this 
work, he grudged not, though ^^ the foxes had holes, 
and the birds of the air had nests,'' that ^^ the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head." 
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In the last place,, he was not impeded in his 
cAurse by the seyere trials and persevering opposi- 
tion to which, from various quarters, he was expose 
ed in the prosecution of his schemes. On the con- 
trary, he toiled amidst poverty,— and contempt, — 
and hard labour,— and many attempts on his life, in 
a firm beUef that he must, amidst all these, ^^ work 
out the will'^ of his heavenly Father ;— and knowing, 
at last, that he must seal his mission by a pubUc and 
shameM death, he yet ^' set his &ce steadfastly^ 
towards Jerusalem, knowing that, through this most 
fearAil of all trials, he must ^' finish his work,^ and 
finally " enter on his glory ."^^ 

Such was the actual course of our Saviour^s history. 
He aimed not at any visionary object, — ^nor did he 
seek to accomplish that otject hastily and by pne or 
a few extraordinary efforts, — ^but he accommodated 
himself to the course of events which formed his pe- 
culiar situation in life ;— he patiently did the good 
that was offered to him ; — ^he revised no opportuni- 
ties, however apparently smaJlj of being useful to 
those whom he came to instruct and to heal ; — and 
he persevered in this patient and humble course of 
well-doing, not only in defiance of aU selfish or indo- 
lent feelings, but throughout much opposition,— and 
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CONNEXION BETWEEN HIGH MORAL FEELINGS AND 
A SUCCESSFUL DISCHARGE OF ORDINARY DUTIES. 

The obseryations under this tide are meant to re- 
concile the results at which we arrived in die first 
section of this part, widi diose which have offered 
themselves to our consideration in the course of that 
we are now concluding. 

And there are but three brief observations, to 
which, under this title, we think it necessary to call 
die attention of the reader. 

In die first place, men are fitted by nature, and 
have the m^ms afforded diem by their station in 
life, for acting very different parts. Throughout 
the whole of this treatise, we have spoken of the due 
fulfilment of our active duties, considering these as 
pointed out to us by our powers and circumstances, 
— as die grand object proposed to man, as a sub- 
ject of die kingdom of God. But it must be kept 
in mind, that the same kind of duties are not re- 
quired of every man. Some are fitted for the ma- 
nagement of ordinary and severe duties of an active 
kind,— such as make up the common business of 
life ; — and others are better qualified for contempla- 
tive or studious pursuits,— or for looking at life, and 
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its manifold operations, so as to afford to others, 
who have not the same turn, such lessons of con- 
duct, and views of their condition, as may best qua- 
lify them for acting their parts with propriety. Our 
Saviour himself was chiefly called, during his earthly 
sojourn, to the duties of a public instructor, and a 
dispenser of relief to those who were diseased ; — and 
there is no indication in his history that he regarded 
himself as bound to busy himself with secular and 
temporal interests. 

It is unfortunate, when either those who are fitted 
for active labours are forced to busy themselves in 
contemplation, or in the improvement of art ;— or, 
on the other hand, when persons of studious dispo- 
sitions, or of fine perceptions, are necessitated to 
give their chief attention to more common concerns. 
Neidier of these, when their natural situations are 
thus changed, are fitted for conducting the affairs 
forced on them in the most successful manner ; — and 
this alteration of circumstances never fails, in either 
case, to be productive of much suffering and humi- 
liation to those whose lots have been so imfortu- 
nately arranged. 

It is, hence, of great moment to every man that 
he should calmly consider, and successfolly decide 
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on the kind of occupation for which nature, and the 
course of events, seem to have destined him ;— be- 
cause, being fitted, according to the ordinary catirse 
of Providence, for but one sphere of duties, it is 
that one only in which he is likely to do the work 
committed to him with propriety ; — and it is in it 
only that he can so labour as to realize the greatest 
quantity of good to the kingdom of God, which, by 
his circumstances and talents, he was designed to 
accomplish. 

At the same time, each of these characters b, in 
so far as their powers are of this limited description, 
necessarily imperfect, and, to a certain degree, 
feeble ; — and the most perfect character is that of 
him who unites both talents,— and who can devote 
himself with success to speculative or imaginative 
exertions, without, at the same time, neglecting any 
one active duty which belongs to the sphere in 
which he has been placed. 

In the second place,— it is generally supposed, 
that there is an essential incompatibility between li- 
beral or highly-cultivated views and the ordinary in- 
terests and labours of life,— or, that men who have 
but narrow notions, provided they are possessed of 
decision and firmness, are better qualified for mana- 
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ging the common transactions of this woiid than they 
would have been, if disposed to act upon the most 
enlightened and comprehensive maxims. 

Now it is true, that we often see men of the most 
limited views guiding their affairs with success, — 
while, on the other hand, we as often witness the 
melancholy spectacle of men of the most compre- 
hensive intellects falling into great errors in the ma-^ 
nagement of common transactions. 

This, however, proceeds from no incompatibility 
between these different talents, — ^but because firm- 
ness and decision are often wanting to the man of 
comprehensive intellect, — ^while these are the chief 
requisites for ordinary affairs ; — and there can be no 
doubt, that the most perfect and successftil conductor 
even of the most common transactions, would be the 
man, who, with the perseverance, — and firmness, 
of ordinary characters, should unite the most liberal 
and enlightened modes of acting and thinking. 

Public and great transactions, at all events, — that 
is to say, transactions involving consequences of 
lasting and extensive influence, — ought never to be 
intrusted to any but men who are disposed to con- 
duct them with the most comprehensive and liberal 
views ; — and, even in private life, the same rule is 
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applicable, provided activity and perseverance are 
not wanting, to give effect to schemes originatiag in 
wise and enlightened policy. 

In the last place, it is a fact, forced on our notice 
by daily experience, that a man often succeeds bet- 
ter in life by acting conscientiously and firmly with 
a small portion of wisdom, — than by the possession 
of the most enlightened views, if he has not the 
power of steadily adhering to them; — and there 
is> consequently, great folly in those who despise 
the maxims of homely but well-intentioned minds, 
when these maxims lead to virtuous and just con- 
duct,— even although the maxims themselves may 
be characterized by a great mixture of error or of 
inconsistency. 

But here, also, we repeat the observation we have 
abeady urged with respect to the two preceding topics^ 
— ^namely, that though, when two defective characters 
are compared, the soUd advantage lies with him who 
is most persevering and decided in action, — ^though 
possessing very limited notions, — ^rather than with 
the man, who, with tax better ideas of what is right, 
is yet incapable of acting firmly and conscientiously 
according to his ideas,— -still this advantage is only 
comparative, — ^and the most perfect character is that 
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of him, who, with just, and luminous, and compre- 
hensive principles, — and with high feelings of ho- 
nour and of delicacy, — ^is also possessed of that dis- 
cretion, — and firmness, — and perseverance, — ^which 
enable him to transfer his speculative views, with 
entire effect, into the conduct of actual and pessing 
affairs. 

So much with respect to the conne;2don between 
the qualities demanded in the preceding section of 
this part, — ^namely, high and pure views of what is 
just and expedient, — ^and those recommended in the 
present section,— namely, a firm And thorough-go- 
ing discharge of all the rougher and more trying 
duties which offer themselves on the broad and pro- 
minent foreground of human Ii&. 
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SECTION III. 



DOCTRINE OF SMALL DUTIES. 



Luke xvi. 10. He that is faithful in that which is 
least f is faithful also in much. 

We have now said all that we think it important 
to state respecting the two first compartments into 
which we considered the great field of human duty 
as capable of being divided. 

The first of these compartments contains that im- 
portant portion of human duty which relates to the 
ideal ; — and, in treating of this division, we have, 
especially, endeavoured to draw the attention of the 
reader to the importance of having a high and pure 
standard of excellence continually in his mind. We 
have also stated how admirably Christianity, by the 
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high character of its Founder, is fitted to correspond 
with this demand of our moral nature,— and we 
have, throughout the section, be^i especially urgent 
in stating the distinction which ought to be made be- 
tween considering perfection as the object proposed 
to man, as a subject of the Divine kingdom,— and 
the very difierent doctrine which merely inculcates, 
that among the most important modes of accomplish- 
ing that object, the maintenance of pure and high 
moral feelings ought to claim a very prominent 
place. We scarcely think it necessary again to re- 
peat, — ^though the mistakes that are universally cur- 
rent seem to justify the repetition, — ^that the object 
proposed to man is the due and zealous fulfilment of 
the duties of his appropriate place in life ;— but that 
Nature has so constituted his mind, that, in the 
attaining of that object, he is powerfully assisted 
by the disposition which belongs to him, of working 
at all times after a high and ideal model, — always 
feeling diat something better may be done by him, 
than at any moment he has been able to realize,—- 
tad thus led on in pursuit of his object by pure and 
high ideas of excellence, — ^which correspond most 
admirably with his own progressive and constantly- 
rising powers. 
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We felt it the more necessaiy to state this doc- 
trine fully ,-^becaiise the fireedom with which we 
have treated the common idea, that perfection is 
the object proposed to man, — ^might hare led super- 
ficial and hasty readers to mistake entirely the na* 
ture of our statement, — ^and to accuse us of a dispo- 
sition to lower the demands made on our virtuous 
exertions to a level, on which we have not the least 
inclination to see them resting.- 

The second great compartment of the field c^ 
duty relates to the actual interests and rough con- 
tentions, — and severe labours of life ; — the former 
compartment belongs strictly to the ideal world, — 
it is that high and pure region to which we are oc- 
casionally disposed to lift our eyes,«J-but which re- 
veals itself to us only in aerial and dimly-discerned 
perspective, — though we feel, at the same time, that 
it is but a higher portion of that actual and visible 
world with which we are more directly or palpably 
connected. This second compartment is that which 
surrounds us in living and visible reality,— -the ob- 
jects of which are ever present and tangible, — ^which 
is varied by the strong colouring of daily life,-^and 
where, — though there are lights and shadows,^— «nd 
some objects in dazzling prominence, while others 
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are cast more into relief, — ^yet the whole has a di- 
rect relation to our common powers of perception 
and strongest capacities of enjoyment, — and deter* 
mines, by the measure of our success in managing 
its concerns, the quantity of happiness we are des- 
tined, as inhabitants of this living and active scene, 
to command and to enjoy. 

Our great endeavour, in treating of this compart- 
ment, has been to establish that it is chiefly by 
die manner in which we conduct ourselves in the 
discharge of the duties which it presents to us,— 
that oiur fidelity as subjects of the kingdom of Ood 
is determined,— that our high ideas of excellence 
must all be made instrumental in enabling us to 
pass through thes6 more palpable concerns with 
enei^ and success, — ^and that the example of the 
Founder of Christianity is the most beautiftd that 
ever has been pven to the world, of the manner in 
which perfect purity of principle and feeling may be 
employed in the roughest contentions,— and made 
to support the most awful humiliations which life 
can offer. 

We concluded this section by some remarks in- 
tended to show in what way the principles of the 
former section, — ^respecting the value of a high 
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stancburd of excellence, may be reconciled witli those 
inculcated respecting die importance of a zealous 
discharge of actual concerns,*— and endeavoured to 
show that tlie most perfect characters are those which 
unite diese two excellencies,-— or which, witli much 
energy and perseverance in the conduct of affiurs, — 
yet are disposed to manage these, in all instances,— 
on the most liberal and enlightened principles. 

We are now arrived at the third compartment 
of the field of duty, — ^diat which relates to amall 
duties^ — and what are commonly viewed as more 
evanescent and uninfluential interests. It may be 
imaged as that compartment of the whole field which 
corresponds, — ^though on the opposite side,-r-and 
by the contracted size of its objects,-— with that 
which embraces the high and ideal objects of tlie 
first division. The actual and visible afiairs of ku- 
mem life stand in the middle between these two ;— 
and as, on the one hand, this middle region runs 
by imperceptible degrees into the high, and pure, 
and aerial objects of the ideal kingdom, — so, on the 
other, its strongly-marked prominences,— and its al- 
ternations of light and shade, pass by equally gradual 
changes into the dim,— and imperceptible, — ^and ap- 
parently unimportant objects of that world which we 
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love to imagine, — from the diminished size of its 
contents,-— as properly microscopic. 

Our idea of the importance of the objects which 
this compartment contains is, however, so decided, 
— and we are, moreover, so convinced tliat numldnd 
are universally disposed to underrate the actual in- 
fluence which these objects are capable of exerting 
on their most important interests, — that we intend 
to subject its minute and apparently fugitive om- 
cems to at least as close and particular an examina- 
tion as we have ahready bestowed on the objects of 
the two former divisions. 

Indeed, we have no hesitation in affirming, lliat 
just notions respecting the influence of the objects 
comprised in this division of the field, — ^will go &r to 
alter our whole conceptions respecting the b^st mode 
of accomplishing the object, on which, ias subjects of 
the Divine kingdom, we are bent, — and, if properly 
appehended, will open up views of exquisite beauty, 
— and of admirable adjustment, — ^m the constitution 
of nature and courses of Providence, — ^which will 
give a new aspect to our entire situation amidst the 
'works of God, — and dispose us to labour in the duty 
prescribed to us,— with a more cheerM and invigo- 
rating feeling of the value and fine results of our task. 
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EEBONEOUS MODES OF THOUGHT qBIGINATING IN 
A MISAPPREHENSION OF THIS SUBJECT. 

It cannot but have struck most reflecting minds 
with wonder, — ^that that department of human 
science which relates to the duties of life, — ^and die 
best mode of fiilfiUing them, — ^has been treated with 
less predsion, — ^less method,— and altogether in a 
less satisfactory and scientific maimer, than almost 
any d the other subjects of human study, — al- 
though it is obvious that it is, of all others, that 
portion of the field of knowledge which is most de- 
serving of careM examination, — and respecting the 
proper mode of cultivating which the most exact,, 
and satisfactory, and approved rules ought to be es- 
tablished. 

Perhaps the chief reason of this is, — ^that the 
subjects which belong to this department, — ^that is 
to say, all that relates to the actual conduct of life, 
A— and the mode of fulfilling the part assigned us as 
l^bjects of the kingdom of God, — ^has fallen almost 
exclusively into the hands of popular dedaimers,— 
or of authors who possess little of that precision of 
thought which is required for the dear and sdentific 
display of any subject of study. At least, what- 
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ever may be the qualificiitions of such workmen,-— 
they have little disposition^ from the objects at which 
they immediately aim, — to exhibit their topics in the 
most correct method, — or to trace their relation to 
each other on an extensive and well-adjusted plan. 
Two great evils have been the result of this. 

In the first place,— -the mode of accomplishing 
the object proposed to man has formed no part of 
-the discussions of such expoimders. They deal 
chiefly in two articles, — ^that is to say, either general 
rules relating to the conduct of life, — or ewhortations 
to the zealous observance of these rvQes. Their 
rules, however, are not intended to point out the 
mcmner in which the duty of life may be perform- 
ed,— they are but that duty itself broken down into 
general, and vague, and often unsatisfactory maxims. 
These dedaimers are thus like venders of medicine, 
— ^who exhibit their wares in distinct masses,— and 
warmly exhort you to purchase their goods, — ^but as 
to how these goods are to be used by you,— or what 
is the best method of making them take effect on 
your constitution, they give no information. 

And it is easy to see what are the temptations 

that have led preachers, — and other moralists, to 

this unsatisfactory and defective method of expound- 

k2 
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ing their doctrines ;— for their object is not so much 
to giye wide, and connected, and satisfactory views 
of the relations of the different duties of life, as 
to produce a warm and impussioned feeling in fa- 
vour of virtue, in the minds of those to whom their 
exhortations or rules are addressed ; — and this, it is 
evident, can best be done by the selection of general 
topics J — and by glowing descriptions of the advan- 
tages that will result from the practice of duty, — or 
of the evils that will be consequent on its n^lect or 
violation. 

Although, therefore, they often profess to give 
rules for the conduct of a good life, — ^yet these 
rules are the mere materials of virtue, made up into 
separate masses ; — ^they are the subject itself of 
which you are to make use, — and their exhortations 
exhibit the motives which should induce you to 
avail yourself of it, — ^but they by no means point 
out the mode in which the material is to be best ap- 
plied,— -or enable you to understand, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, — how their wares are to produce the 
effect which they so warmly recommend. We re- 
peat that it is virtue, or the materials of a good life 
itself, — sunder the form of general maxims, — ^whicli 
can be put in a captivating and easily-managed 
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form,— but not the mode of using those materials 
which their rules exhibit, — ^and that their exhdrta- 
tions to avail ourselves of these materials only offer 
motives for their employment, but still leave the 
grand question unsolved, — in what way these ma- 
terials may be most beneficially used for the re- 
novation of a diseased constitution, or for invigorat- 
ing a system that is abeady in a course of amend- 
ment. 

In the second place,— to all this these declaifiiefs, 
or retailers of practical rules and exhortations, wte 
led, as we have said, by their desire to produce in- 
stantaneous and glowing effects, — and by the liftdted 
time that, in the case of public declamation, is af- 
forded the preacher for the Exposition of his doc- 
trines or precepts. But what we have now to state 
is, that while these teachers of practical virtue have 
left the method of employing their wares unex- 
plained, the tendency of their vague and general 
de<^lamations has been to lead men into veiy er- 
roneous ideas of the true m>ethod in which these 
goods may be most beneficially and effectually used. 
For the vague a^d glowing declamations of the 
preachers or retailers of the practical rules and ex- 
hdrtatbns of virtue,— being addressed^ by their 
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very nature,— ^and by the occasions which give rise 
to them^ — ^to the imagmdtion and feelings of their 
hearers, — a general tone is given to the fancy of 
men on all topics connected with morals and duty ; 
—and hence, following up the short and general 
maxims of these teachers^— they paint to them- 
selves at once the image of absolute and untaint- 
ed perfection, towards which they believe it to be 
their duty to aspire, — and with any thing short of 
which they think they are culpable if they permit 
themselves to be for one moment satisfied. They 
hence tread under foot all progressive means of attain- 
ing their object, — and> believing that they have the 
idea of absolute perfection in their minds, — ^they see 
no reason why they should not by one grand step 
transport themselves, — as it were in a regenerated 
and new-bom form, — ^into this spiritual paradise 
prepared for them on earth. 

The two errors, in short, into which men are 
thus led, in their notions of duty,^are, in the first 
j^aoe, — that they set before their minds, — as their 
object of pursuit, — -a mere vague and general idea^ 
—instead of an object suited to their powers, — ^and 
which is actually attainable ; — and. 

In the second place, — ^they see no reason why 
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they should not realize this ideal exceUence by one 
or a few vigoroue efforts^ instead of wasting their 
strength, — and exhausting itheir time, in a slow and 
gradual endeavour to gain a soUd though less abso- 
lute degree of moral good. 

All this, however, proceeds upon views which are 
quite inconsistent with the actuals constitution of na- 
ture, — ^with the kind and measure of excellence 
which man is fitted to reach, — and with the gra- 
dual and progressive manner in which all the oper- 
ations of nature and of Providence are conducted. 

Now we have no better mode of removing all 
these erroneous apprehensions, or of showing the 
true constitution of nature as connected with the 
moral capabiUties of man,^-and especially of pointing 
out the progressive and often slow manner hi which 
all changes of importance hi his nature are accom- 
plished, — ^than by drawing his attention closely to 
the consideration of the important influence of small 
things hi the general plan of the Divine economy ; 
— ^such a view will not fail to show him that na- 
ture consists not of unconnected parts, but is one 
whole, all the portions of which are linked in beau- 
tifol and most consistent harmony, — ^that though 
some parts of this grand whole rise prominently be- 
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fore him, and others seem to fiill into shade,— the 
obscure and the prominent are equally parts of the 
scheme, and have equal influence in determining the 
combined movement, — ^that thus great apparent re- 
sults are often seen, in daily life, to issue from 
events that, at the moment of their occurrence, 
seemed to promise no such important consequences, 
— and, generally, that the improvement of his na- 
ture can only be effected, in a rational and success- 
ful manner, by accommodating his plans to this con- 
stitution of nature, — that is to say, by setting be- 
fore him an attainable and progressive good, and by 
seeking to realize it, not by inatantaneotis and great 
effi)rts, but by a wise application even of the small- 
est means, and by a gradual incorporation of con- 
stantly-improving habits with the general frame and 
constitution of his mind. 

We shall accordingly proceed to evolve these 
ideas more fully in the succeeding subdivisions of 
this section. The importance which we attach to the 
subject, and the little attention that has been paid 
to it by moralists in general, and especially by the 
writers of our own country, must be our apology for 
the length to which the following illustrations, and 
the quotations which they imply, may extend. We 
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again express our conviction, that there is no sub* 
ject whatever connected with the theory of moral 
duty that is so worthy of an attentive examination, 
or that is fitted to throw so many important and 
pleasing Ughts on the economy of nature as adapt- 
ed to our moral improvement. 



WHAT WE AEE TO UNDERSTAND BY SMALL AND 
GBEAT THINGS WHEN DISCOURSING ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

The great view in which nature ought to present 
itself to us, when thinking on this subject, is that of 
a whole, finely connected and harmoniously arranged 
in all its parts,— some of these parts, however, ap- 
pearing more prominent to our eye than others, and 
seeming to have a more direct influence upon *the 
series of events through which our hiistory leads us, 
— and others seeming to be placed more in the 
shade, — and to have but a distant or doubtftil ef- 
fect upon the things that befall us, — ^but stiU the 
obscure as well as the prominent making necessary 
parts of the entire scheme,^and only deriving a re- 
lative importance in our estimation from the differ- 
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ent degrees of certainty which we are capable of 
attaining in determining thdur influence. 

This idea is accordingly well stated, by a continen- 
tal author of the first rank among practical moralists, 
who has made this subject the theme of a separate 
treatise, entitled, ^^ On the Importance of explain- 
ing more carefully, in Moral Discourses, the Influ- 
ence which Small Things have on the Mind.^ We 
shall have occasion, in the sequel, to make copious 
extracts from this author, — and though he has broken 
the subject too much down by the many subdivi- 
sions which he has introduced into it, — and has, by 
the same means, rendered it difiicult to give his 
whole meaning in any one extract of a moderate 
length, it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
merit of the work in other respects, nor is there any 
treatise that is more worthy of an attentive perusal. 

The work commences in the following terms :^ 
" Let us, in the first place,**' says our author, " en- 
deavour to define the notion itself, that we may un- 
derstand what things we consider as small or trifling 
when speaking on this topic. And here we may as- 
isume what has been more accurately proved, by 
those who have treated of the providence of the 
Deity, that all the parts of the universe were origi- 
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nally so disposed by its Author, and are still mi 
tained by him, that they have a fine and intimate 
cannewum with each other ^ and are held together 
byfiwed laws. Nor, can it surprise any one, that, 
in this mutual relation and unbroken series of all 
the causes which have a place in nature, even the 
least of these should be taken accoiuit of by the 
Deity. Indeed the Divine knowledge could not be 
in all respects perfect and complete, unless it ex- 
tended also to those things which appear, of small 
moment to us, — ^unless it so viewed the series of 
events, that it had regard even to the efficacy of the 
least things, and wisely directed their force. 

^^ But,^ continues our author, ^^ this series ^and 
connexion of causes is sometimes very obscure^ and 
so involved by nature itself, that it either altogether 
escapes our notice, or only some parts of the series 
can be discovered by us. A great many things seem 
to pass by us, and only touch the mind gently. For 
the mind, which is constantly prompted to pass 
forward to new notions, is then only disposed to stop 
its course, when it is either, as it were, unioiBinff- 
ly detained in the contemplation of some particu- 
lar idea,— as when sickness, — or sorrow, — or some 
other passion thus violently stops the current of its 
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thoughts,— or when it perceives something which 
seems worthy of being observed, and which attracts 
and detains it by its beauty, — or novelty,— or ad- 
mirable nature, — or by some other means. Now 
things are called important and great, which, in 
some way or other, detam the mind in its forward 
course, and cause it to stop and devote itself to con- 
templation and seriousness ; and the things which 
have this power of turning the mind inward on it- 
self and detaining it, are either, as we have said, 
those things which seem to have something in them 
that is new and worthy of notice, or things which 
are in some way or other related to our safety. Ac- 
cordingly the degrees of this importance or great- 
ness which we attribute to things are almost infinite, 
"— and the attention we bestow on them corresponds 
80 exactly with this importance, that the more of 
this quality, whether fictitious or real, we discover 
in any thing, the more devotedly do we pay our at- 
tention to it. But all other things are accounted 
small a/nd insignificant, not because they are real- 
ly unimportant, for we have said, that, in the order 
of nature, nothing is so constituted as not to have 
isome influence on other things with which it is con- 
nected, but because they seem to us, from our igno- 
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ranee or haste, to be of little consequence. We call 
those things smalls then, which have Utile or no 
power of drawing the attention of the mind, — 
that is to say, which are so constituted, that though 
they have an influence on the mind,, or prod/uce 
some cha/nge in it, yet that change is so small 
as not to be sufficient to d/raw observation to it' 
^Ifr 

Aflter illustrating this observation by some exam- 
ples from ancient authors who have used the tenns 
in this sense, the author proceeds, from this settle- 
ment of the njot%(m, to an enumeration of the M/nds 
or orders of those things which he has denominat- 
ed small or unimportant, — and with that love of 
division for which he is remarkable, he proposes to 
speak, first, of things deserving this appellation 
which belong to external nature, — ^and, secondly, of 
those which are inherent in the mind itself. Each 
pf these divisions he again subdivides, — and, with 
respect to external things, he states, that such tri- 
vial events sometimes occur «i^7j^,— sometimes se- 
veral of them present themselves in conrteo^ion,— ^and 
sometimes they follow each other in a related series 
or successMm, In proceeding to the illustration of 
the former of these, — ^that is, those which are taken 
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firom the external world, he thus expresses himself 
with respect to those things which occur singly. 



^^ We daily see and hear many things to which 
we pay little attention, because they but gently in- 
fluence our thoughts, and are not so connected wiA 
other events as powerfiilly to move and interest us. 
For in the hurry with which we are constantly pass- 
ing on towards new ideas and images, we attend but 
in a perfunctory manner, and, as it were, while do- 
ing something else, to those individual occurrences 
whose power is not sufficient to draw particular at- 
tention ; — and these more obscure ideas are altoge- 
ther neglected by those who have not been habitu- 
ated to attend to the state of their own minds, and 
curiously to examine their changes. But it is not 
easy to say how much power these small matters of- 
ten exercise over the thoughts, although they do not 
excite any violent emotion. For those persons are 
mightily deceived who think that such things have 
no influence on us, because they do not lay hold of 
the thoughts and draw them to themselves, or be^ 
cause their influence is not always very apparent. 
For who does not know that emotions are some- 
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times awakened in us of the causes of which we are 
ignorant^ — ^that occasionally a depression and feeble- 
ness of mind is experienced, of the origin of which 
we can give no account,— that there is often a ten^ 
dency towards some passion, such as anger, — sad- 
ness, — -joyj^and so forth, — awhile we are unable to 
say what has caused such irritation in us, — ^and 
that sometimes a mxdtitude of objects which we had 
formerly seen are suddenly called up before the 
mind, while we know not what can have given occa- 
sion to this sudden act of the conceptive faculty ? 
These, and many similar effects, commonly proceed 
from that slight efficacy of external causes, of which, 
when they gently touch the mind, through the in- 
strumentality of the senses, we cannot always give 
jxa account. This is chiefly observable in those who 
are addicted to some particular passion, such as the 
wrathful, — ^the voluptuous, — the avaricious, and 
others, — ^for such persons are commonly easily irri- 
tated by very small matters, — ^nor is there any thing 
in external nature so insignificant, provided only it 
have some affinity to their favourite vice, as to be 
incapable of affecting their diseased minds. Some- 
times this power of external tlungs, which only af- 
fect us gently when taken singly, becomes very ap- 
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parent when a number of them unite theur influence. 
Thus, although there are many things which we see 
and hear singly, without receiving from them any 
perceptible affection, yet if, instead of being pre- 
sented to us gradually and at intervals, they come 
upon us at once and in a body, they frequently pro- 
duce emotions of much delight, and, as it were, 
steep us in joy.*" — So much with respect to external 
things of small apparent moment which occur singly. 



^^ Of those things, also, which act conjointly upon 
us, the force is not always so perceptible as to draw 
great attention from us,— and to be studiously ob- 
served. The ideas of many things often glide into 
the mind together, — ^but so lightly, and, as it were, 
by stealth, that it is only the diligent and attentive 
student of his own feelings that can tell what exact- 
ly he has experienced. But the person who neglects 
this gentle, — sometimes even soothing and pleasant 
influence of images crowding upon his mind at the 
same time, deprives himself of many great incite- 
ments to virtue, or may be unconsciously overtaken 
by dangers, of which he had no suspicion. Who 
has not felt himself so influenced by the sight of 
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particular places, — by the calm solitude of a restmg- 
place or retreat, — or, as the poet says,—- ^ by the 
propitious silence of the quiet moon,'— by a multi- 
tude of other things, in short, placed around us,-* 
as, by degrees, to feel his mind, — ^which before was 
unconscious of any such emotion, — ^raised to the 
contemplation of the Deity,— to the sense of many 
pious feelings, — and to the consciousness of a 
strong inclination to that which is good and praise- 
worthy ? And the influence of conjoined circum- 
stances is not less in disposing the mind sometimes 
to that which is evil ; — ^for, by this influence, the 
unwary are sometimes led into levity, — ^petulance, 
— lasciviousness, — and other vices, — and gradually 
carried to a pitch of wickedness of which they pre- 
viously had no suspicion that they were capable. 
This commonly happens, when some unforeseen op- 
portunity of time and place awakens the purpose of 
vice in them,— and gives it a hold on their minds, 
which, without such influence from outward and un- 
propitious circumstances, would not have conceived 
any such evil intention. It is impossible to say 
how many crimes have had their origin in such cir- 
cumstances, — and, under their influence, have been 
perpetrated by men, who, previously, did not sus- 
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pect themselyes capable of such actions. Thus, some- 
times, eyen good men, not sufficiently on their guard 
against the insinuating influence of external things, 
Jiave unexpectedly committed actions, — ^jfiom which 
they seemed, both to themselves and others, to have 
been the farthest removed. Who knows not how 
much the disposition of the mind is affected by a 
change of air and sky ? — ^for our minds are disposed 
either to hilarity or sorrow very much according to 
the' state of the weather. As a Greek author says, 

^^ ^ Men take the colour of their minds from the 
hues which Jupiter sheds over the face of Nature/ 

" Nor ought the influence which works of art,^ 
with which we are daily conversant, — which we are 
in the habit of seeing and handling, — ^and to which 
we have become thoroughly accustomed, — are ca- 
pable of exerting ovear the mind, to be here over- 
looked. For it is notorious, — and matter of daily 
experience, — ^that the sense of the beautiful is blunt- 
ed by familiarity with imperfect and ill-executed 
works of art, — and that those who daily imbibe the 
vitious and depraved images of £uch. things,^— K)r, as 
Plato says, — * who are nourished by noxious food,"* 
'—derive many bad impressions from these external 
things, — and unconsciously contract a depraved 
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taste. Plato has treated this subject excellently m 
the third book of his ^ Republic,^ where he distmct- 
ly states, of how much importance it is to attend to 
these small things. Those, indeed, who have not 
reflected, deeply on the nature of the human mind, 
^e apt to think, that it matters little with what 
things men are surrounded ;•— what buildings, — 
clothes, — ^and furniture, they are conversant with ; 
— ^what images are presented to their eyes in pic- 
tures, — statues,— and other works of art;-^what 
kind of music they hear played, — ^what songs they 
sing, — ^what verses they commit to memory. But who 
does not perceive that these things mv^t have an im- 
portant influence on the mind, from the very circum^ 
stance of their being daily present to the eye,— and 
constantly contemplated ? If these small things are 
of a bad kind, they insensibly corrupt the mind, so 
as to produce negligence, rustic stupidity, petulance^ 
and rudeness, in the whole conduct. If, on the 
other hand, they are expressive of the ^ good aijid the 
graceftd,^— they nourish and strengthen the sense of 
beauty,— of consistency, — of order, in all our words 
and actions,^so that persons thus triuned learn mz- 
cansciausly, and almost without design, to distip- 
guish, in every thing, what is fit and becoming, and 

VOL. II. L 
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heffn to love and. to pursue it in all: tli«r conduct; 
Accordingly, Plato, in the above-m^itioned passage^ 
justly recommends, timt^ in the training of young 
poffions,— great regard ought to be lutd to the exter* 
nal curcumstances amidst which they axe habitually 
fdaced,— H80 ihat, liringas it were in a healthy atmo8;> 
I^ere, they may ree^ve good impressions from all 
quarters,^— and something may constantly bebrougfat 
to their eyes or ears from die excdlent productions 
of the masters of art,^ — which, like a genial breeee^ 
uraDdng health from sidutary places, may, ^en from 
their earliest years, gradually dispose them to be in 
We and agreement with every t&ing that is^ con-^ 
fermaUe to Nature and tnith.'^ 



^' Vitally, a succession of external things, and » 
continued series of certam^ chai^^s, have also, as^ we 
observed, this e#M;t, thai they touch the miadf sonM»» 
times but s%htly, yet exercise a most < fatat powev 
over him who is not aware of their influence^— and 
despises th^ first approaches; In this way, oes* 
tain perturbations of nund are generated,— ^whidl 
unes^ctedly attain Uy such a heigkl^ tbat>tlie' baa.'* 
tated fintey cam neither restram i|»^, notsMf wbenet 
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it wishes. For wb^^ being slightly afft^oted by- 
some eternal change, you neglect the fimst attack, 
and permit the emotion, however slight, to be awa- 
kened, the agitation is increased by every new apjfi^ 
cation, — imd, at last, becomes so violent, that the 
excited fancy is disprived of all power of restraint]^ 
itself, and Tushen headloi^ to ruin. This graduiEd* 
increase, — proceeding firom slight causes, is espe-^ 
dally perceptiWe in the case of imtable persons. 
Often a shake of the head,— or a l6ok betraying- 
some (fierespect, leaves a slight wound in the fkncy. 
If a contemptuous smile be added, the conceal- 
ed ind%nati6n acquires an^ increase of fury. Let^ 
jests be uttered;^ and you irritate immeasurably the 
passion of the angry person. Mnally^ let one spite- 
M word^ be uttered^ and the passion overleaps all 
restraint)-— >and rages with immitigable ftiry. And 
those- persons are particularly liable to such pa^ 
r<»cysms, who have^ a natural t^idency to^ pride,—' 
GP who have i^ent their lives in easy and voluptuous' 
dsGumstsneesi The same thing may be said of 
k^^e; It is commonly awakiened by triflesj-*^ir 
njDurished by laofli^s,— •and' allogeth^, as is well 
kiiowa,-«deliglits - in noticing smaH word^,-^i^ttd 
trifling causes. And, with respect te^ this pasnov 
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especially, the power of trifling causes is conspi- 
cuous in awakening suspicions, which, when once 
exdted, receive much additional force from very 
smaU things. All this may be observed in those 
who are disposed to be jealous. For there is no- 
thing which the beloved person can do,— or say, — 
or undertake,«K>r omit; — ^there is no expression, 
even, which can be given to the countenance,-— 
which the jealous person will not use for confirm- 
ing his suspicions, and adding to the agony of his 
own mind. He takes every thing as an indication of 
contempt, and quite the reverse of what it was, per- 
hiqps, intended to be ;-^he gives a perverse interpre- 
tation to all expressions of conduct, — and always be- 
lieves himself to be neglected.*" 

« We pass by many other things which might be 
advanced on this subje^, — ^because we conceive it 
must be evident, from what has been said, that ex- 
ternal things, sometimes taken singly, sometimes in 
connexion, often so affect the mind, that their influ- 
eace seems to the heedless to be but trifling and 
small, — awhile, to those who would instruct others in 
an effective manner, respecting the laws of good con- 
duct,— that influence will appear to be deserving of 
the most serious notice And regard.^ . 
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Thus far our Author, respectmg those onall 
things which have their place among external ob- 
jects, and influence the mind only from its connex- 
ion with the visible and tangible frame of things. 
His illustrations are, no doubt, too much broken 
down, — from a habit of subdivision and of orderly 
arrangement, which, as we learn from a very inte- 
resting memoir of his life and studies, written by 
himself, was peculiar to him from his infancy, — and 
influenced all his compositions, — ^and which was 
probably strengthened by his familiarity with those 
kinds of didactic discussion which form the most iqp- 
proved models of the preacher, and lecturer on the 
elements of philosophical knowledge. The same mi- 
nute division is accordingly carried by him into the 
remaining observations respecting those small causes, 
which have their place in the mind itself ;-'^nd^ in 
general, we may observe, that though this habit. of 
subdivision, or of breaking down a thou^t, which 
is in its nature one and entire, may occasionally be 
used with advantage, — and may especially be ad- 
mitted, when topics not familiar to ordinary minds 
are brought under their notice, — ^it is, however, a 
habit which will not apply with advantage to all to- 
pics, — and ought to be restrained when the subject 
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is of a Jdad ^kh prcqierly exists as a wkolej-^^t is 
best seen in its true features when all its compcHient 
«Ad living parts are presented in one coimected and 
irdl*4Nrderedassemblage. This observation is worthy 
the attention of those who are profesdonaUy engaged 
in the communication of thedogical or philosophical 
knowledge,-- *and by whom the Just prop(»rtions of 
their sulgects ore often violated, — and the effect of 
ihi^-disGOurses diminished, by the filamentary and 
uuulatedform in whidi the different members are 
paceaented to the hearers,-Hnstead of being exhibited 
in that entire and iirell^grouped perfecticm of parts, 
which belongs to them in their actual axid living 
state. 

We cannot afford space for the introduction of all 
that our Author has said respecting the different 
orders q£ small causes whidi have their place in the 
mind itself ; — for, with his usual love of arrangement 
and subdivision, .he has treated.first of the influence 
of single ideas,— ^then of opinions or judgments 
composed of tlKm,-'*after that, of the affeeiionsy or 
first symptoms of passion to which they give origin, 
— and, lastly, otihe general state ^S the mind itself, 
under the Jiabitual influence of such small and secret 
knpressions. His remarks, indeed, though thus 
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]HX)ken down, «re, in eveiy instance, inktracAwe tnd 
i;!alii«Ue^-''4nit we -sliall translate only those whidi 
relate to the two first topies,-^^8 being the seotiims 
wlu<;h seem tO'UB 4o contain the bestillustratbns ftoim 
fact^-^amlio be most suited for ^exhibiting the in- 
fluence of small causes, in a striking manner, to the 
minds of ourireaders. 



<^ But some things,^^ continues our Author, <^ luiJk 
in the mind it8felf, and are brought out during its 
agitati(Mis, which are commonly reckoned uninqsort- 
anty-'-taad whose influence those who treat of morfd 
discipline often too much neglect. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we idiould now notice somethingsof 
^us nature. 

^^ And, in the first place, there are in ^us a great 
multitude of obscure ideas, of which the mind, being 
unable to embrace many things at once, is^ little con* 
soious. Of these there are two modes,— First, th6re 
are those which neither at their first occurrence, 
nor during their ^repeOHon, can be made so dear 
maddieiinctf that they am be separated from the 
others wUh^whAoh they are associated. Not a few 
are imperfect in their ^ery first ocourrence. A mist 
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numb^ of lliese have their origin in the body, by 
whose changes the mind is variously moved and af- 
fected, although often so shghtly and obscurely, 
that it is scarcely distinctly conscious of what it feels. 
For not only does the body occasion those greater 
tumults and paroxysms, of which the ancients took 
frequent notice, but its diseased and restless na- 
ture fills us with an alm9st infinite multitude of 
small sensations, which, although they indeed torich 
the mind, yet are for the most part imperceptible, 
and have no distinct character. Of these, modem 
authors have begun to treat more accurately, — and 
especially Leibnitz. Sometimes the obscurity of 
ideas arises from this, that the memory has gradu-^ 
ally allowed them to pass away,»-and does not re- 
produce them in their full and absolute character. 
These, indeed, can seldom be restored, or regain 
their first distinctness, yet their power is not altoge- 
ther lost,»-and sometimes they act more energeti- 
cally than others which possess all their first clear- 
ness. 

^^ A second class contains those obscure ideas 
which can indeed be recalled, and are retained entire 
in the memory, but which, when the mind is busied 
with other things, retire as it were into the shade< 
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Thk class is very extensiv(3, and contains all those 
ideas wMch are laid up in the mind, except such as 
are the immediate subjects of attentive thought. 
But as the mind is in perpetual activity, and pos- 
sesses incredible rapidity of thought, — and as, in 
this progress of its ideas, it neither moves altogether 
at random, nor passes on to certain idefas as it were 
by a leap, but rather proceeds by a definite path, 
along which it is led by ideas which are related to 
each other by a certain connexion and affinity, — ^it 
often happens that this progress is made towards 
new thoughts along obscure ideas^ which are dis- 
tinguished and enlightened either by no radiance 
whatever, or by a very faint glimmering. Accord- 
ingly, we are often unable to say in what way, or by 
what means, we have been led to thoughts which 
seem to have no relation to those that preceded 
them. And, generally, the whole of human life 
is made up of this variety of notions,— -some of 
which are distinct and others obscure, — ^but all of 
which are related to each other, and held together 
by a definite connexion. Now, who does not see 
that it must be of great importance to have the 
mind made sensible of such transitions P For, in the 

first place, ignorance of this connexion is favourable 

l2 
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to ^uperstUiony and has led many persons,— ^m 
their inability to conceive how certain notions, alto- 
gether unhke those which .had preceded them, had 
come into their minds,---^ attribute such changes 
either to the inspiration of the Divine Spuit, if they 
are persons of a pious tum,^-*or to the deceits of 
the devil, if they are impious and hardened p^- 
sons. And who can tell how many fismatics have 
thus been produced,— 4iow many illusions of &ncy 
have disturbed the human race,«-«finally, how many 
men, believing themselves to be tempted by the 
devil, have suffered, from this belief the greatest 
mental agonies ? In the last place, as the workings 
of the mind are of two kinds,^t being occupied 
either with thoughts or with affections,-— these ob- 
scure ideas, especially if they are slight sensations, 
origmating in the body, sometimes. ^^aken affiac- 
tions,— and hurry the mind to action. And dius 
sparks of desire begin to rbe kindled,— -the origm 
of which we are often altogetiber unable •to trace ; 
— *and thus, too, the mind is sometimes affected 
with par(»cysms, the causes of which lie concealed. 
These things, indeed, are small, and easily with- 
draw themselves'from the observation i»f the unshil- 
ful,-— but he who ovedooiks them is .often deprived 



[ 
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x>f gelf^eommand, and huiried on :lo:crimes ;*^or he 
is ni^ flikely 'oitlier to preserve the peace of hk mmd, 
—or to maintain the virtue which he has acquired, 
if he is unacquainted with the secret artifices of his 
own thoughts, and with the .more remote lurking 
{^uses in which they take TcAige. It is prqper, 
therefore, that men should :be often ^diorted to ex- 
amine themselres, and to observe the slightest move- 
ments of their minds, that, when sudi things ocour, 
— ^ey may know how to treat them.^ 



<^ What has been said respecting single fuftions 
maytbe transferred to those opinions and adts iffthe 
judgment which sometimes have a secret place >in 
our minds; and although they influence our con- 
duct, are y^et^uneonaciously employed 1^ us. Some 
of these opinions are gained in infancy, and al- 
most taken in by us with our mother^s milk ; — K)ther6 
are produced while our reasoning powers are but 
imperfect,— -«nd are incapable of forming an accu- 
rate conoliision respecting what is true and just in 
tlm^. ISuch opinions, however, formed into groups 
in more mature age, take entire possesion of the 
mind, and «m neither be efikced nor removed; 
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*— hence the attention of the mmd, by long cus- 
tom, is withdrawn from such judgments, nor do 
we reckon them among the things which deserve 
our notice. It hence happens that we are daily do- 
ing many things from no distinct impression, — ^but 
rather under the. influence of those obscure opinions 
which have gradually acquired strength. Nor is 
reason able to overthrow the influence of opinions 
thus early formed by the mind, and strengthened by 
length of time. We thus often wonder how it hap- 
pens that no effect is produced either on ourselves 
or others by the most weighty arguments. We are 
sometimes indignant that we cannot give our full 
assent to persons who seem to advise only what is 
most just and usefrd, because we feel ourselves to be 
restrained by some obscure feeling, which can be 
borne down by no weight of arguments. Here, 
however, we trace the operation of those obscure 
opinions which we have previously formed. It is 
they which cause, that though we are pleased with 
the just representations which are made to us, and 
regard them as worthy of our assent, yet we caimot 
wholly admit them, — or give them entire pos^session 
of our ininds, — ^because a contrary conviction, has 
too much influence over us,— ^and has become, al- 
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most incorpoiated with our habitual trains of 
thought. 

" To \hest judgments or opinions it is also to be 
attributed that the mind is sometimes the slave of 
certain emotions and perturbations,»-whose influ- 
ence is such,— that though we see the folly of them, 
and smile at their absurdity, — ^yet we feel ourselves 
unable wholly to overcome and extirpate them. 
Such is the belief in invisible agency,— or of the 
appearance of spectres, — ^haunting soUtary places,— 
making loud and terrific noises,»-and hostile to 
mankind. Those, indeed, who in their childhood 
give Aill credit to such stories, easily are made to 
understand, when their judgment has been matured, 
thatall such appearances are but imaginary, — or have 
proceeded from the artifices of men; — ^yet reason 
alone is seldom, or perhaps never, able completely to 
destroy the influence of our earliest belief. For such 
is its influence through life, — ^that persons who have 
been subject to it in youth ahnost involuntarily 
shudder, and seem to perceive their early ima^a- 
tions realized, when they are forced to visit dark, 
retired, and haunted places, — ^that is, places become 
infamous in popular tradition. All who have at 
former periods of their lives been tainted with this 
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fiear ^will acknowledge the tnitfa of what we say,-^ 
and we ourselves, who now write this account, hare 
felt it in our own persons. 

^^ Not unfrequently even our sense of the beauti- 
fill or becoming is affected by these obscure and in- 
veterate opinions. For the various and discordant 
opinions of men concerning things honourable or 
base, — and generally respecting those things which 
are said to be becoming, fit, or gracefiil, are ahnost 
uniformly to be traced to previously formed judg- 
ments, which, 4dthough they have been gradually 
overwhelmed as it were by other thoughts, so that 
they seem almost to have entirely vanished, yet have 
already given such a cast to the tender andsuscepti- 
ble mind, that it can scarcely ever be altered or cor- 
lected. It has been said, with some appearance of 
justice, that no man ever yet existed, without a cer- 
tain portion of madness in his composition. It is 
at least certain, that the feelings, manners, and ha- 
bits of almost every person are different in some re- 
spects from the prevailing taste, — and that there is 
no one who has not his own humour in some things. 
This madness, however, which is peculiar, in some 
things^ to every person, flows commonly from those 
obscure opinions, which the youthful mind i?asUy 
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adopted, and had been accustomed to act upon, long 
before it had learned to judge correctly. 

^' Nor are these obscure opinions :peculkr only to 
the youthful mind. For even when advanced in 
years, we unconsciously derive itomethingrfirom our 
intercourse with others, and firom the things which 
we see and hear,^-which takes £nn hold of the 
mind, — and depraves it by hurtful opinions. It is 
impossible to say how far the ewample of those 
whom we love, — or esteem,— or venerate, may go 
in forming the habits of our ^minds. By means of 
their manners or their modes of acting, it naturally 
happens that many opinions secretly make their w«y 
into our minds, and corrupt, 'in various ways, ^the 
unskilful or inattentive observers of their own mo- 
tives. Accordingly, Seneca fhas weU said, ^ That 
there is scarcely any person firom whom we may 
not derive some vice> — or unconsciously gain some 
bad impresssion. A Voluptuous guest by degrees 
enervates and softens us. A rich neighbour awakens 
covetousness, — a malicious companion rubs off in- 
geaiuousness firom the most sincere and simple- 
minded.'* All these things are commonly reckoned 
amall or unimportant.'" 
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To these long extracts we have only to add, that 
we by no means answer for the appropriateness of all 
the examples which the author has produced,— or 
subscribe to his philosophy in every instance in which 
he has proposed a solution of the appearances he has 
mentioned. We are rather disposed to think, that a 
different, — and in some instances a much more phi- 
losophical and simpler explanation might be given of 
some of the particular facts to which he has drawn 
attention. All that we intend, by these extracts, is 
to give the reader a notion of the sort of things to 
which the appellation of small or unimportant^ in 
the course of this discussion, is to be applied, — 
and to point out some of the classes into which 
they may be distributed ; — and for this purpose we 
could scarcely have chosen a better guide than the 
very distinguished and excellent author from whose 
work,— written expressly with this view, the preced- 
ing quotations have been made. 

It matters little whether the individual illustra- 
tions be in every case just and well-selected, pro- 
vided they give a distinct notion of the class of ob- 
jects to which they relate ; for this is aD that we 
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aimed at in making these extracts, and we consider 
it of far more importance that the attention of the 
reader should be strongly drawn to such objects as 
actually existing, — ^than that he should merely be 
presented with an enumeration of them which ac- 
cords in every particular with the justest rules of 
classification or of philosophical arrangement. 

With this remark we pass on to the remaining 
portions of the subject,-— our notice of which shall 
be conducted in a more summary manner. 



C0BBESP0ND£NCE BETWEEN THE PLAN OF MOBAL 
PBOGBESS SUGGESTED BY THE PBECEDING OB- 

SEEVATIONS, AND THE ACTUAL LAWS OB AE- 

BANGEMENTS OF NATUBE. 

In introducing these miscellaneous remarks, — ^we 
again request the attention of the reader to the ob- 
servation with which we commenced the preceding 
illustration, — ^namely, — ^that mankind have shown a 
strong disposition to commit two great mistakes, in 
th^ attempts at improving their nature, and Ailfil- 
ling their duty with propriety. 

The first of these mistakes consists in their dispo- 
sition to set before them too high an object as the re- 
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manner most conformable to the order of Nature, 
we must pay a sacred regard to even the smallest 
duties which our situation presents to us, — ^and 
must be as unwilling to neglect these, as to misim- 
prove those that carry an air of more importance ; — 
and, 

Secondly, — ^That it is not simply by insulated 
endeavours to improve any of the events, whether 
apparently small or great, which befall us, — ^that our 
real progress in good conduct can be secured, — but 
by a continued use of such means, — ^gradually incor- 
porating them with our habitual principles of thought, 
— and giving them the direction of all our rules of 
action, — ^imperceptibly, in short, but surely trans- 
ferring them into the very texture of our nature, — 
and into the daily course of our Uves. 

These are the principles which we lay down,— 
and to which we are most anxious that the atten- 
tion of the reader should be drawn, — ^because we 
are satisfied, that a clear apprehension of their use 
and importance, — ^will not only go far to render his 
future progress in good conduct easy and cheerfiil, 
— ^but will alter to a very great extent his whole pre- 
viously-conceived notions respecting the object pre- 
scribed to man, — and the best mode of directing his 
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endeavours to the attainment of that object. It will 
also, if we are not greatly mistaken, throw a new and 
beautiful light over the whole economy of Nature, 
as related to that purpose, — and will dispose the 
man, who formerly turned with averted looks from 
the asperities and impracticable nature of his path, 
to enter on it with a heart sincerely disposed to the 
object in view, — and with aU his natural affections 
cheering him in the way along which he feels it to 
be not only his duty, «but his interest and his plea^ 
sure to proceed. 

For the first general remark to which we think it 
important to call the attention of the reader on this 
subject is,- — ^that the plan of improvement we have 
now pointed out and defined by the two rules just 
given, — ^is the only one that is in accordance with 
the arrangements of Nature, — the only one, conse-- 
quently, that is reaUy practicable, — ^while the com- 
mon errors upon this subject are the result merely 
of a delusive abstraction, — ^and lead only to vague 
and unavailing efforts. 

The laws, or general description of the order of 
Nature, to which we have now referred, may be 
classed under the four following heads :•— 

In the first place,—- that aU the arrangements of 
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Nstwe aie coiiiiected^-*Kxr that the whole ia an^ 
8Gheme;-F-8o that the distincticm betwe^i great and 
liHle, which we make in its particular aDDangemeiits^ 
ia only a work of our own fency,— but is not- de** 
floriptive of the actual efficiency which these parts 
xmy have in the evolution of her results. 

lu) the second ^ace^-^and as a necessary conse* 
qiience of this connexion^ — ^that small« — that is, op- 
parenthy small causes, are often found in experience 
to give rise to the most important consequences ; 
-^and this observation, or law, which must have 
forced itself on the notice of every man, — ^both firom 
observation of the events that take {dace on the 
great theatre of the world,-*-Hmd &om the more in- 
teresting consideration of his own past life,— ought 
to have been suffident to teach us,-"^at the plan 
of Providence or Nature is one* and entire^-««and 
thftt her least important me^ns are equally deservn^ 
<^ our attention and cultivation with the most ^ 
parently efficacious. 

In the third place, and also. quite> consislacit with 
the plseoedii^ dedmctions^'^is. the law) ijiat the is- 
sues of Nature are commonly brou^ about^ not 
by instantaneous effi)rtS|^-'**or l^. starts,— 4)ut by a 
q!^,^ei and regular progre^s^ according to ^taUished 
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means,*— ^md without the lightest neglect of any of 
the intennediate steps which she has ordained as 
kadii^ to the result; This, also, is an dbriQua 
omsequence of the entireneas or skjeiplicity of the 
oMbr by which all the arrangements of Nature are 
connected into one whole; — and it follows from* 
tfaig^law,-«*4;hat it is folly to expect any good which 
we may conceive it desirable to realize, but by a 
caceftil aid diligent use of the means which Nature 
has provided for the direction of men in attaining 
that good. 

In the last place^^-^that man himsdf is properly 
n«t something distmct from Nature,-— or n^rely a 
spectator and employer of her means,-*but SLpart 
of the vast order in which he holds hia. place,— 4md 
subject, iaall the changes of his nature, to the same 
l«ws whidi govern the rest of the system. Henee 
the qualities, either good or bad, wUeh characterize 
hia natmre,— are, in- every case, the result of habits 
which have been progressively gaine4-'*«nd caa 
only be r^noved by an opposite process, — shywty, 
—but steadily carried (m; and it follows &om this 
olmously just statem^it, — that he is aeting <m a 
plan which can bring him nothing but disappoinl^ 
m«aty*«<4i7ho:thinks, in* any important reiqpect,. to> alter 
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disposition to aim at great issaes cmly by violent and 
few efforts. And in one view^ indeed^ there jseems 
to be more labour and patience demanded for the 
improvement of our nature by a slow and progressive 
endeavour to avail oursdves of such means as are 
offered by the daily occ^rrences of hfe, thaa for the at- 
tainment of this object by an instantaneous and vio- 
lent rooting up of all f<mner habits, and an equally 
instantaneous transporting of ourselves into a new 
region of perfect beauty and unmingled good. But 
the truth is, that, in the i^preheneaon of this com- 
parative difficulty, there is a deluidon practised on the 
mind by itself, — ^and founded on a most erroneous 
estimate of the actual effects which these opposite 
plans produce. For, in point of fact^ the only re- 
sult of the common mode is to generate ^^ unavailing 
longings,^ and a constant sighing after a good which 
is never, by all our longings, brought one degree 
nearer our possession, — awhile, by the othar plan, we 
are cheered by the constant esperience of the real 
progress which we are daily making, — and instead, 
consequently, of ^igi^ing us in a painftd toil, tins 
plan only makes our whole course of duty a series 
of most delightful and C(mstantly-increasing satis- 
fections. 
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It fi)ll0W8, from the preceding viewB, in the se- 
cond ^ace, that there is a merits and one too of a 
high oftdetj in being satisfied with small advantages 
and po(Nr means of progress, when Nature and Pro* 
videnee have not put more promising means within 
our reach. In the ordinary afiairs of life^ it is good 
and laudable, when we cannpt husband great oppor- 
tunities, to busy ourselves contentedly in the due 
use of such things as we are able to improve ; — 
and he who is not permitted by his situation to re- 
alize a fortune, does well, and gains the applause of 
aBt observers, if he cheerftdly and steadily devotes 
himself to the cmr^ul employment of the small ad- 
vantages that may, even in the sUghtest degree, bet- 
ter his condition, or promote his comfort ; — if, when 
he cannot purchase a more splendid mansion, or 
surroand his abode with the elegancies of cultiva- 
ticm, he yet is happy and industrious in making his 
<^ humUe cottage^ as tenantable as it can be made, — 
and in adorning it with those simpler beauties which 
are suited to its character. And, in the same man- 
ner, if we cannot realize great attainments in virtue, 
it is meritorious to improve, with all our might, such 
opportunities as are actually offi^ed to us by our 
own powers, and by the j^lace which we occupy 
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among the servants of God, — ^that is to say, if we 
cannot attain to high fervours of devotion, or to an 
enthusiastic attachment to great public obj^s, to 
be at least cheerfully attentive to our domestic con- 
cerns, and to take care that our own hearts be kept 
** without spot, and blameless before. Grod.*" 

And hence it follows, in the third place, firoih the 
same general views, that there is neither wisdom nor 
advantage in being too much cast down because we 
sometimes fail in our purpose of being what we wish 
to be, or because we cannot altogether overcome 
many sins and temptations that belong to our present 
and mixed condition. Those who are constantly 
aiming at abstract perfection of purpose and feeling, 
are necessarily much exposed to this species of mi- 
sery ; — and perhaps there are few well-disposed men 
who have not experienced this evil in themselves^ 
and seen it committing great ravages on the enjoy- 
ment of life in the case of others, whose views of 
duty have not been formed on the best model. We 
by no means urge that any species of infirmity 
should be viewed with satisfaction, but we insist 
that there is sometimes even vice in the distress 
which sensitive minds cherish on the experience of 
such failittes as cannot be altogether and at all 
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times removed from any lot of man ; — and that just 
views of duty, or of the object proposed to us, and 
of the means established by nature for the attain- 
ment of it, would lead us, when we have so failed, 
not to nourish a grief which only enfeebles the mind, 
and unfits it for future progress, but to see only the 
imavoidable imperfection of the human condition, 
and to advance with a more vigilant eye, and a de- 
termination made more steadfast by past experience, 
on that progressive path which is ultimately to lead 
us to our desired point. 

Another observation of importance on this subject 
is derived from the daily conduct and experience of 
those who are most successftd in pursuing the mere 
temporal emoluments which this world offers. The 
observation is this, that, as in the pursuit of wealth, 
or indeed of any other of the good things of this life, 
—it is universally admitted, that more is ultimately 
g^ed by him who is careful to husband small means, 
and to lose no opportumty, however apparently in- 
significant, of bettering his condition, — than by the 
man who disdains small accumulations, and sets his 
heart only on great objects, and on the exhibition of 
violent efforts ;— so, in the progress of virtue, a much 
further point will ultimately, in every case, be found 
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to have been readied by faim who hais seduloualy cul- 
tivated small and constantly-recuiring mean8,--^-aiid 
who has valued ^ all virtue and all praise^^ even in 
their most humble fbrms,-^tlian by the man who, 
without this attention to duly progress, has sought 
only to realize, by a tew grand efforts, that perfect 
purity of imagination and conduct, which only he 
behoves can entitle him to be considered as a sue* 
qessful servant of God. 

In the last place, there is not only no incompati- 
biUty, but the most perfect accordance between that 
love of the ideal which we recommended in llie com- 
mencement of this part of the Work, and that care^ 
fill attrition to tsmall means of improvement which 
we have now been ^[iforcing,-^in8omuch, that he 
who has the highest and purest moral ta8te,<*^die 
finest notions of the heights to which human na^ 
turemay attain, will also have the justest percep- 
tion, and be disposed to set the greatest vidue on 
the importance^ of the smallest opportunities of well- 
doing that may come in his way,-^-^)r, in the beau^ 
tiful words of our Lord, which, in this case, are ca- 
pable also of a converse application,-^^^ He that is 
faWiful in that which is leasts is faithful also in^ 
much^'^said he ^o is conscientiously devoted to 
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the dkcharge of inqMnrlmt duties, i^rill be equally at- 
tentive to the fUfilment of the smallest offices. 



This important subject of *< fidelity in small mat- 
ters'^ has ei^ajged the attenticm of many of the most 
eloquent moralists of modem times, — and Fenelon, 
in particular, in his Oeuvrea Spirittiellesy has writ- 
ten a valuable section on this topic. No modem au- 
thor, however, has illustrated the subject more power- 
fully or beautifully than Zollikoflfer, whose illustra- 
tions^ indeed, of the whole series of human dutieid 
are conducted in the most valuable and ddight- 
ful spirit, — ^a^d with the following extracts from one 
of whose most valuable discourses^ we shall con- 
clude these remarks : — 

Afkier noticing, in conformity with the preceding 
observations, '^ that he who would he cmd do vMire 
than he can be and do, or he who would be and isi 
ail at once ifhst he is only able to become and to per- 
form by slow degrees, generally is and does nothing, 
—-or, at any rate, much less than according to his ca- 
pacities and circumstances he might be and do,^ — ^the 
author proceeds to illustrate his position, first, with 
respect to the different talents of men, — secondly. 
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with respect to their different stations in the world, 
— ^thirdly, in reference to the duties which these 
stations embrace, — and, lastly, with respect to the 
enjoyments that are put in our power by the vari- 
ous provisions of nature for our happiness. We 
quote the following passages from the third and 
fourth of these divisions : — 

Speaking of the various duties assigned men by 
their different stations in life, he thus proceeds :^^ 
" If one be called to rule over a. whole people, an 
entire kingdom, — another is appointed to govern a 
small municipal society, — ^and a third, a much 
smaller domestic circle. If one be employed in the 
most important affairs of government, another h^s a 
small spot of ground to cultivate, or some inferior 
trade to pursue. If one labours at the improvement 
of the age in which he lives, or provides for the 
instruction of his fellow-subjects, — another follows 
commerce, or practises some art, — a third fiimishes 
us with habitations, — a fourth supphes us with pro- 
visions, — a fifth with the various accommodations 
and elegancies of life. If the occupations of the one 
call for greater exertions of mind, those of the other 
are more fatiguing to the body. If the one pro- 
vides more for the gross, — ^for the connexion and re- 
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gulation of the whole, the other attends more to the 
detail, — ^to some one particular fraction of the whole: 
The occupations of mankind are thus extremely 
numerous and diversified. Their dignity and their 
importance, any more than their influence and their 
consequences, are not the same. But all may ma- 
nage and attend to them, well or ill, in a laudable 
or a disgraceful manner : the greatest and most im- 
portant may be neglected, and the least and most 
insignificant be discharged with honourable fidelity. 
And on this^^Zi^^ almost every thing depends. 

" If, therefore, thou appliest thyself with con- 
scientious fidelity to the instruction and promotion 
of the few scholars and pupils that are now intrust- 
ed to thee, so wilt thou hereafter be qualified for 
becoming the teacher and guide of larger societies, 
and for labouring with the same faithfulness in the 
enlargement of the kingdom of truth and of virtue 
among the ftdl-^grown, as at present among ^ thy 
little ones.^ — If, in the quality of a father of a fa- 
mily, thou maintainest discipline and order, peace 
and concord in thy house, and rulest all thy inmates 
with impartiality, with discretion and kindness, so 
wilt.thou also, if called to it, be an impartial judge 

of the people, a faithful magistrate and overseer of 

m2 
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thy fellow-subjects.-— If thou managest honestly the 
little that thy firi^oids, that widows and orphans in- 
trust to thee^ tbou wilt also manage honestly greater 
property in public offices,^-eyen the whole revenues 
of the state. 

^* Hast thou, then, in pursuance of thy calling 
and connexions with others, only to do with compa- 
ratively small matters, — ^hast tliou only seemingly 
trifling concerns to transact, let not this mislead thee 
to negligence. Be careful, be fidthfiil, be conscien- 
tious in that which thou hast to do, however slight 
and mean it may be. This will render thee as in- 
telligent and good, as accomplished and capable 
hereafter, whether in the present or in the fixture 
world, to undertake and execute more important 
matters, as though thou hadst already been employ- 
ed in offices of this sort."" 

The following passage on the cheerful use even 
of the smallest satisfactions of life is too important 
to be omitted, — and will form an appropriate con- 
clusion of these observations. 

*' Even pleasmres and amusements,'' observes our 
author, " are goods intrusted to us, — gifts and pre- 
sents from the great Sovereign of the world, — ^the 
use whereof is by no means indifferent,— «nd in the 
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indulgent imd employm^it of which fidelity and 
integrity are required. To be sennble to the value 
of the pleasures and amusements of life,*— to indiUge 
in thepiidth cheerftdness and gratitude, — ^to enjoy 
them under a lively sense of the goodness of Ood, 
the supreme Dispenser of joy , — ^to be excited by them 
to delight in his love, to obey his commandments, 
to trust in his providence, — ^to a liberal affection to-* 
wards all mankind, — ^to the willing discharge of 
every duty, — ^this is to use them faithfuUy^ — and 
he who does this in Uttle, renders himiself capable of 
domg it in great things. 

^^ Yes ; he does not best prepare himself for the 
blessings and felicities of the ftiture Ufe, who con- 
templates all that surrounds and befalls him on its 
gloomy side, — ^who seems, on all hands, to find 
causes of discontent and complaint, — and goes joy- 
less and sad about the beauti^ world of Qod. 
How can this be a preparation for superior bless- 
ings ? No ; he alone prepares himself for these 
aright who readily discovers the traces of Divine 
botmty on all sides, — ^who fisels himself everywhere 
encompassed and overflowed with the benefits of his 
Creator and Father,-^-a8 with his light and air, — 
and who do^ not even ovedook or turn in disdain 
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from such single, scattered flowers as he may chancer 
to meet with on his path, because he cannot always, 
range in flowery fields, or delight himself in gardens^ 
enamelled with various dyes, and breathing a profu- 
sion of odours. 

^^ Wouldst thou, then, in this respect be faithful, 
and qualify thyself for greater things, — ^rejoice, in 
all the good that thou art, and hast, and canst do, 
however little and insignificant it may appear to 
others, — ^rejoice in every recreation, every amuse- ^ 
ment that falls to thy share ; — ^leam to rejoice in. 
every flower of the field, — every living creature, — 
every reasonable being ;-r-enjoy the flavour of the 
simplest food, — the quiet and security of thy hum- 
ble cotti^, — ^the repose of thy unadorned couch, — 
the confidential love of thy few intimates and friends, 
— the commonest beauties of nature, — enjoy them 
as cheerfrilly, as gratefully, as perhaps but few of 
the rich and great enjoy their choice viands, — ^the 
accommodations and elegancies of their splendid 
palaces, — the decorations of their bedchambers,-r-the 
respect and services of their numerous attendants,, 
and the most curious productions of art.*" 

^^ Look in all things up to Ood, from whom all; 
good gifts proceed,-— consider and enjoy them all as. 
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benefactions, — as pledges of thy heavenly Father's 
love, — so wilt thou be happy amidst the most com- 
paratively scanty means of enjoyment, — ^and capaci- 
tate thysdf for greater, and purer, and constantly- 
increasing felicity in the world to come.^ 



RECAPITUXATION AND CONCLUSION OF THIS PAET. 

It may now be useful, — ^lest some readers should 
not be able to perceive how the different rules pre- 
sented.in this third part of the Work hang together, 
and mutually accord with each other, — to bring 
together, in a few words, die train of remark by 
which the three sections of which it is composed are 
pervaded. 

We considered the great field of human duty, it 
will be recollected, as divided into three portions, — 
the first being that elevated and more aerial portion, 
in which our ideas of what is excdlent, and pure, and 
perfect have their scope ;— the second comprising 
that viable and tangible portion, in which are con- 
taioed the common interests, and daily occupations, 
and never-ceasing labours of man ; — and the last, 
occupied with those minuter and more evanescent 
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duties,* which, though equally parts of the entiie 
plan of nature, yet seem to us, from the obscurity 
in which they are phiced, or the diminutiye me 
which they assume, to be but of little or accidental 
consequence, in so far as the great ^^ issues of life 
are concerned.'" 

Now, with respect to the first of these portions 
we recommended, and indeed stated as necessary 
for all real progress in virtue, that the man who 
would carry his nature to its highest point, or ftilfil, 
in the most eflkdent manner, the task prescribed to 
him amidst the duties of life, must have a high 
standiurd in his eye;— in other words, his moral 
feelings, — ^his perceptions of what is good, and just, 
and fine, — ^must be of a sensitive, and correct, and 
steady kind ; — ^this is, commonly, said to be aim- 
ing at perfection ; — ^but we have used llie recom- 
mendation in a lower, and, as we venture to be- 
lieve, a juster sense, — as expresdve (»dy of the high 
model after which we are presumed to work, or of 
the pure and warm tone which our individual feel- 
ings of what is excellent have assumed ;— and we 
have repiesented Christianity as peculiarly entitled 
to our regard, from the efficacy of its provisions in 
this respect, — ^it having set before us the highest of 
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all standards in the person and charactca* of him who 
bore the title of ^^ the Son of God."" 

In tnming our attention to the second portion of 
the field of human duty, — -that which comprises the 
daily interests and labours of life, — ^we have stated 
that our feeling of what is excellent and pure, — so 
necessary for guiding us into a high path of virtue, 
must not, however, be permitted to gain such an 
ascendency as to make us neglect or despise the 
rough and boisterous contentions which life presents 
to all who engage in its duties ; — ^that, on the con- 
trary, these must always be regarded as, in the 
strictest of all senses, the field of contest, by our 
success in which our honours are to be gained, — ^but 
that while we cherish this belief, we must by no 
means value life simply for the dpparent success 
which has attended our labours, — ^nor think those 
the best servants of God who have passed through 
this world amidst the fewest trials, «id with the 
most prosperous circiunstances, — ^but those rather 
who, amidst great contentions, have so conducted 
themselves in all respects, as to have evinced the 
greatest share of good conscience and of firm inte- 
grity,— so as to make all events conspire to them- 
selves for final good. 
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The pure and fine ideas of excellence recommend- 
ed in the first section are, therefore, to be regarded 
as but helps for enabling us to pursue our way, 
amidst harsh and depressing duties, with greater 
certainty of success, — and with a loftier and steadier 
aim. 

In the last place, — ^we have recommended a strict 
attention to the smaUest duties,— *and a persevering 
endeavour to improve our nature by incorporating 
all accessions of good with the habitual tone of our 
thoughts and .conduct ; — and our high feeling of 
what is excellent, — ^the pure and lofty standard we 
are supposed to set before us will have the eflFect, — 
not, assuredly, of making us despise or overlook 
such small means, — ^but of rendering us more sensi- 
tive to their impressions, — and more disposed to 
use them with eflect. Although, therefore, we in- 
sist much on the importance of attending to small 
duties or means of improvement, — ^we are as urgent 
respecting the value of high and pure feelings of the 
good which is competent to our condition ; — ^while, 
at the same time, we consider these feelings as only, 
or chiefly valuable by giving a high tone to our 
daily labours amidst the rougher contentions and 
conflicting interests of life. 
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There is one observation, however, appUcable to 
the whole of this subject, which ought not to be 
overlooked,- -and which we have reserved for this 
place, — because it relates to the entire scheme of 
our duties,— or the general spirit with which we 
discharge them. What we mean is, that it ought 
to be our endeavour to perform all our duties rather 
from a spirit of love than of fear ; — to consider our- 
selves as not simply caUed by duty or obligation, 
but permitted as a privilege, to show our fidehty by 
doing our part with alacrity and steadfastness ;-— and 
thus to make aD the parts of our obedience a cheer- 
Ail and joyous offering of our affections to God. 
There are many individuals who require the excite- 
ment of fear to urge them to the discharge of their 
task, — and it is generally believed that the most re- 
spectable of all motives is that of a sense of duty or 
obligation, directed to this purpose. But it ought 
to be kept in mind, that not only fear, but duty and 
ob%ation, are only valuable as suppljring the place 
of a still higher and nobler feeling,- — and that as 
*^ children of God"*' we have not attained to the char- 
acteristic excellence of that relation, till we have 
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been able, in all circumstances, to look up to God 
as " our Father,*^ — and to perfonn all the parts of 
our assigned task &€m the ^lightfid feeling of glra- 
titude Or love. 



We have but one concluding word to add re- 
spectmg the comparatiye advantages of the mode of 
fulfilling duty which conies in aiming after perfec- 
tion, and seeking to realize this perfection by a few 
effints, — and that plan which we have recommended 
and which points to a slower indeed, but, as we ves- 
ture to believe, a much surer and pleasanter path. 
The different effects of these two plans may be 
summed up in as many sentences. 

The former method invites the mind to aspire 
2^r 201 object which is beyond its strength, and to 
seek to attidn that object by means which are alto- 
gether inadequate to it ; — it hence supplies it with 
no exhilaradiig emotions as the stimidants of its la- 
bour,'"*'but, on the contrary, depresses and exhausts 
it by vague and aimless longings ; — ^it disposes it to 
mourn as for the greatest of calamities, even over 
those occasional and almost imavoidable failures 
which result firom ihe very imperfection of our pre- 
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sent condition and powers ; — and, on the whole, it 
substitutes/car for love as the motive of duty, — and 
gives a sombre and cheerless colouring to the whole 
aspect of life. 

The method we . have explained points out, on 
the contrary, an attainable object, and recommends 
the employment of means quite suited to its attain- 
ment ; — ^it thus supplies us with a constant stimulant 
and reward of our toils, in the delightful feeling that 
our labours hre tending to a good and successful 
issue ; — ^it supports the heart under the experience 
of those faQures which cannot be separated from 
our present imperfect and erring nature ; — and, in 
one word, — ^by substituting love for fear as the mo- 
tive of duty, it makes progress in virtue the serenest 
and most delightful of all occupations. 



PART FOURTH. 



A GOOD LIFE. 



PRor. iv. 18. " The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



John be. 4. / rrmst work the works of him that 
sent mey while it is day^^^for the night comethj 
when no man can work, 

Ik the first p^t of this Work we have considered 
tile situation of man as a sul]gect of the kingdom 
of Gtjd, — ^that is to say, we have endeavoured to 
point out th€^ peculiarities of that portion of the 
IKvine donumons amidst which man holds his place, 
and to which his whole nature is adapted. In the 
second part of the Work we endeavoured to state 
what is the inject proposed to man as a subject 
of die Divine kingdom, — that is to €ay, what is 
the precise duty given him to fulfil. In the third 
part of the treatise, we have endeavoured to cor- 
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rect some prevailing errors respe<^ng the mode of 
fulfilling the duty prescribed to man; — and have 
made it our study to point out what seems to us 
to be the true method of accomplishing that duty 
in the most effectual and becoming style. And, 
throughout the whole of these previous portions of 
the Work, we have drawn the attention of the read- 
er repeatedly and strongly to the importance of the 
distinction between the object proposed to man and 
the helps afforded him, by his peculiar powers and 
capabilities, for the due and successful discharge of 
his duty, — ^because we are satisfied that the whole 
of this subject has been commonly treated in too 
vague and perplexed a manner,^and, especially, that 
the most mischievous misconceptions have originat- 
ed in confounding the object proposed to man with 
the best manner of addressing himself to the attain- 
ment of that object. We accordingly again recom- 
mend to the reader to make this distinction familiar 
to his thoughts. 

In the part of the Work on which we are now 
to enter, we intend to state, generally, the rules 
or mammas of a good life,-*— that is to say, we in- 
tend to offer a representation or picture, under ge- 
neral heads, of that degree and style of excellence 
5 
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which se^ns dompetent to man, and which every 
human being, consequently, by a due use of hig 
powers, is capable of realizing. This, as the reader 
will readily perceive, is a distinct purpose from that 
aimed at in the second part of the treatise, in which 
we endeavoured to point out the object proposed to 
man, or the duty required of him, — ^and also, more 
particularly,' from that pursued in the third part, in 
which we stated the best mode of frdfiUing that duty. 
Our object, in that portion of the Work, was chief- 
ly to correct some great misapprehensions which 
have gained a very general prevalence respecting 
the course which man ought to pursue in endea- 
vouring to realize his purpose, — ^and to set him on 
the right road, by traversing which only he can 
effectually gain his end. In the part oi^ which 
we are now entering, our business is to point out 
the rules or masoims which must be observed, 
that the route proposed may be traversed in the 
most expeditious and cheerfrd style ; — ^and the dif- 
ference between the object aimed at in the third and 
in this last part, is, consequently, the same as be- 
tween pointing out the path which must be follow- 
ed, and giving such rules as may enable him, who 
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is disposed to enter on it, to pursue his course with 
steadiness and success. 



Now the grand principle which we mean to make 
use of throughout this last part, is the same with 
that by which all the preceding portions of the 
Work have been characterized, namely, that the 
most common pursuits and occupations of life form 
part of the duty given to man,— -and may thus be- 
come, by being well performed, a service done to 
God, — so that man may be, throughout all the 
parts of his conduct, a Living Temple, consecrated 
to the true worship and service of his Creator. 

This idea flows directly froni the account fonnerly 
given respecting the situation of man as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, — and respecting the character- 
istically religioua nature by which man is distin- 
guished ; — and the idea has some advantages so im- 
portant and influential, that we shall here draw the 
attention of the reader once more to them in one or 
two sentences. 

In the first place, this idea unites all duties, secu- 
lar and religious, by exhibiting them all as parts of 
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that true and acceptable service which God has ap- 
pointed man to perform ; — ^it thus gives a fine sim- 
plicity and entireness to our conception of the duty 
given to man to ftdfil ; — ^it takes away the desecration 
which, in the common mode of viewing our duty to 
God, seems to foe attached to the ordinary but mo- 
mentous concehis of daily life ; — and it corrects the 
opinions of religious men respecting those services 
which are more strictly Divine j foy showing them to 
be but direct expressions of those religious feelings 
which are characteristic of man, and by the influence 
of which he is capable of making his whole conduct 
a " sacrifice well pleasing in the sight of God,'' — 
and of becoming, indeed, throughout his whole mode 
of acting and feeling, a Living Temple dedicated 
to the ceaseless worship of his Creator. 

It hence follows, that this idea is pre-eminently 
fitted to lead men to enter on the discharge of the 
ordinary duties of their place in life with alacrity 
and animation ; — ^because, with this idea of the sa- 
cred nature of such duties, the time spent in them 
no longer appears, — as it is apt to appear to those 
whose minds are occupied by more contracted no- 
tions, — ^merely as so much of their existence, which 
they are under the hard necessity of devoting to 
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things that have no relation to the ultimate purpose 
of their beii^, — ^but, on the contrary, as time spent 
in services which form the true duty given to man 
to fulfil, — and by his successftil discharge of which 
he is approving himself a faithfiil subject of the 
Divine kingdom. 

Even the himbleat duties that enter into the lot 
of man, thus become invested with a character of 
surpassing interest and grandeur ; — and there is none 
of those duties so humble, or apparently uninfluen- 
tial, as not to offer itself to the mind which has giun- 
ed this habit of viewing all conduct, — ^as an oppor- 
tunity afforded to it of showing its loyalty by a ser- 
vice which God only may perceive and appreciate, 
but which, when well and perseveringly done, may 
be " as pleasing in his sight'^ as services, that, to the 
eye of man, seem invested with a far grander and 
more important aspect. 

In a word, by far the most valuable impression 
that can be given to any mind, is that which thus 
leads it to view all the parts of conduct as a service 
paid to God, — ^who has made the common occupa- 
tions of life, the duty that must occupy by far the 
greater portion of our time in this world, — and who 
will, therefore, view the conscientious fiilfilment of 
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these duties as a service paid to himsielf. Indeed 
there cannot be a more miserable or more erroneous 
impression, though unfortunately there is none more 
prevalent in life, — ^than that which so commonly 
leads " serious-minded men'' to believe, that God has 
so constituted the lot of man, that he is forced to 
spend by far the greater portion of his earthly exist- 
ence in the Ailfilment of duties, or performance of 
actions, which not only have no relation to his main 
destiny, but which are hostile^ by the spirit which 
they inspire, to his greatest and final interests; — 
and the best of all the services, consequently, that 
could be rendered to men, is that of convincing 
them, that even their most' common occupations and 
pursuits are parts, and important parts, of th^ duty 
assigned to them, — ^and that they are thus at all 
moments in a condition, by the consd^tious and 
becoming fulfilment of these duties, to ofier a testis 
mony of their loyalty to God, — ^aiid to promote the 
final advancement of their best and everlasting in- 
terests. 

This subject, however, is so very important, that 
it may be useful, before proceeding to the other 
parts of these preliminaty remarks, to bring it before 
the view of the reader imder another aspect^r— and 
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with reference to a mode of consideriiig the common 
pursuits of life which is extremely common among 
men, — and which, indeed, seems almost forced on 
them by the most obvious aspects of these pursuits. 

The view to which we allude is this ; — commonly 
human life, as it is transacted upon the surface of 
this world, does not appear to us simply as a series 
or aggregate of equally important events, but rather 
as a succession of results, occurring at certain distan- 
ces of time and with different degrees of importance ; 
— so that by &r the greater number of our ordinary 
actions are not performed for themselves, but in re- 
ference to some more distant and valuable end, to- 
wards which we suppose them to be leading us, — and 
from their reference to which they derive their chief 
value and character. 

And as these subordinate actions, which, however, 
make up by far the greater part of life, — ^have thus 
little apparent value of their own, we are apt to sup- 
pose that they cannot by any means attain to the 
dignity of services done to God, — and that if that 
title belongs to any portion of daily conduct, it can 
only be to those more important and prominent 
results towards which the minuter parts of conduct 
seem only valuable in so far as they contribute. 
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Now, as this is an aspect under which the events 
of life are constantly presenting themselves to those 
who are occupied in its interests, it may be import- 
ant to vary our illustration of the principle on 
which this Work is conducted, by presenting it 
under a form, or with some explanations suggested 
by this aspect of ordinary occurrences ; — and this 
we cannot do more effectually than in the words of 
an author to whose speculations we have ahready 
had occasion to refer, — ^and whosie powers of illus- 
tration, though sometimes descending to very humble 
and familiar instances, — are almost unrivalled. The 
passage occurs in a discourse, entitled, ^^ On doing 
all for the Glory of God.^ 

" It remains,^ says he, *' to be explained how 
we can act always with intention to do the will of 
Gk)d, without having him always in our thoughts, or 
how we can pursue an end without holding it in 
contemplation during every step of the pursuit; 
and this we may quickly learn by reflecting ^n the 
narrowness of our own comprehension, which is sel« 
dom capable of retaining the whole of a design, 
while attentive to the measures requisite for com- 
pleting it.*" 

After alluding to the powers of superior beings, 
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whom he supposes to be capable of viewing life on a 
£ur widifr scale, and with greater unity g£ scheme,^-* 
go that all its parts appear to be connected, — and to 
possess an equality of interest from their union as 
portions of one vast and simple design, — ^he thus 
proceeds to apj^dy his illustration more directly to 
the situaticm and powers of man. 

'^ But our understandings,^^ says he, ^' are &r 
less capacious,-*wherefore our prospects are scanty, 
and of those lying within our compass there is 
only one small spot in the centre that we can disco- 
ver clearly imd distinctly, — so we are forced to turn 
our eye successively to the several parts of a scene 
before us, in order that we may take the necessary 
guidance for our measures. When we have fixed 
upon the means requisite for effecting a purpose, 
our whole attention to them is little aiough to carry 
us through in the prosecution, and were we perpe- 
tually to hold the purpose in contemplation, it must 
interrupt, and might utterly defeat its own accom- 
pUshment. He that travels to London must not 
keep his eye continually gazing upon St Paulas 
steeple, nor his thoughts ruminating upon the busi- 
ness he has to do, or pleasures he is to take there : 
be must mind the Toad as he goes along, — ^he miust 
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look for a good inn, — rand take care to order accom- 
modations and refreshments for himself and horse. 
But whatever steps we take in prosecution of some 
end are always ascribed thereto as to their motive^ 
lutd we are said, in common propriety of speech, to 
act all along with intention to gain our end, though 
we have it not every moment in view. Thus, if 
a traveller come to town upon a charitable design 
to succour some family in affiction or distress by his 
counsel, his company, his labours, his interest, or 
any other seasonable assistance, his whole journey, 
and every part of it, — ^while inquiring his way, — 
while bustling through a crowd,— while bidting at 
an inn, was im act of charity performed with a be* 
nevolent intention.'" 

" In like manner, whatever schemes we lay out 
upon the principle of glorifying God by promot- 
ing the happiness of his creatures or any one of 
diem, — whether they lead us to the care of our 
health, on: our properties, — to common business, or 
recreation, we may be truly and properly said to act 
with intention to do bis will, though, during the 
prosecution, we should be totally immersed in 
worldly concerns, and taken up with sensible ob- 
jects.'' 

n2 
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" When busied in my chapters,'' continues our 
audior in his own playful but forcible style of illus* 
tration, ^^ labouring to trace the mazes of Provi- 
d^ce, and show that, in the severest dicpensations, 
they never terminate upon evil, — ^how defective so- 
ever the performance, the intention seems to be 
good ; — after toiling awhile the ideas begin to 
darken, — ^the mental organs to grow stiff, — and the 
spirits exhausted : I then perceive the best thing I 
can do for proceeding in my work, is to lay in a 
ftesh stock by some exercise or diversion, which may 
enable me to resume the microscope and telescope 
with reanimated vigour. So I sally forth from my 
cavern in quest of any little amusement that may 
offer ; — ^perhaps there is an exhibition of pictures,— 
I gaze around, like Cimon at Iphigenia, with such 
judgment as uninstructed nature can supply. I 
meet with an acquaintance, — ^who, being a connois- 
seur in painting, entertains me with criticisms 
founded upon the rules of art, which come in at 
one ear and go out at the other. Others tell me of 
the weather, of general warrants, of a very clever 
political pamphlet, a rhapsody of Rousseau's, or a 
slanderous poem, which, because I am a studious 
man, and a lover of wit, they recommend to my. 
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perusal. I endeavour to join in the conversation as 
well as my penury of fashionable materials will per- 
mit, — and cut such jokes as I can to enliven it^ 
For recreation is now my business, and the sublimest 
ideas, which might draw on a labour of thought, 
would defeat my purpose. Nevertheless, while en- 
gaged in this series of trifles, am I not pursuing my 
main intention, even in the very efforts made for 
thrusting/it out of my sight ? And if my first de- 
sign bore imy reference to the Divine glory, may not 
I be said, with propriety, still to act for the same 
end more effectually than if I had spent the time in 
thought-straining fervours of prayer and devotion Y^ 
** Since then,'' adds our author, *^ whatever 
tinder-purposes branch out from our principal, and 
were taken up because conducive thereto, are es- 
teemed parts of that, and every thing done with a 
view to accomplish these, is done for the main end 
whereto they conduct, — since the ability, instru- 
ments, materials, and opportunities for performing 
the most important services we are capable of, de- 
pend much upon the condition of body and spirits, 
upon external accommodations and conveniences, 
and upon our intercourse among mankind; — and 
since upon every trivial occasion there is a right and 
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a wrong choice to be taken, some little present acces- 
sion or remote advimce to be made towards increas- 
ing the stock of happiness in the creation, wherein 
the Divine glory is manifested : I conceive it possi- 
^e in theory, that a man may lay out his whole plan 
of condttct, his common actions imd amusements as 
well as his devotions and exerdses of virtue, upon 
that one foundation, the glory of God. So that, in 
the business of his profession, in the management of 
his fiunily, in the cares of his health, in his contracts 
imd contentions, in his familiar conversations, his 
reveries and pleasures, < whether he eats or drinks, 
or whatsoever he does,^ he may be truly said to do 
• all with intention to please God, — ^though he has 
him not always in his thoughts, — ^provided the several 
intentions he successively pursues become such, 
upon an opinion of their bdng the properest mea- 
sures that could be taken for contributing towards 
that principal end.**^ 

This quotation has been given merely with a view 
to that aspect of life under which it seems to con- 
tain not simply a a;^ries or aggr^ate of equaUp im- 
portant events, — ^but rather a succession of events, 
some of which are more important and final than the 
rest, — ^and from their relation to which the subor- 
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din^te parts of the series derive their value. But 
the truth is, that the simplest and most satisfactory 
mode of viewing this whole subject, is that which 
considers all the various events of life as parts of 
the duty assigned us by God, — ^which, therefore, we 
can discharge as services given to us by him, — ^and 
which, when so performed, become, — ^whatever their 
relative importance to other events may be,— testi* 
monies of our loyalty, which may be as sincerely 
and acceptably paid by the performance o£ those 
duties which seem small and unimportant, — as by the 
discharge of others which only appear more moment- 
ous to us, — ^from the limited and partial view which 
alone we are capable of taking of the relative posi- 
tion and comparative value of events. To clearer in- 
tellects, — and more extensive powers of observation, 
—which could take in the whole plan of Nature dnd 
courses of Providence, all events would probably 
iq[ypear to possess equal importance, — and to be but 
parts of one simple, — and entire scheme, — only 
broken down into apparently distinct portions to suit 
our limited and progressive powers of observation 
and of action. Under this view this smallest actions 
may be the source of the most important results ;— - 
and there is no part of conduct of which we are en- 
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titled to say, that it is undeserving of our care, or 
incapable of being used as a testimony of our duty 
to God. 



In the application of the principle which we have 
thus stated, the Author is anxious to avoid the 
common error of branching out his exhibition of 
duty or of a good life, — ^into a great variety of par- 
ticular rules. This he conceives to be the previul- 
ing error in the construction of such works, — and 
especially of the greatest of all the works that have 
been written with this design, — ^he means the volu- 
minous, — and valuable work of Reinhard on Chris- 
tian.Morals. 

The great objection to the plan of such works is, 
that they break down the unity of life and a^tian^ 
— and exhibit Human conduct under aspects different 
from those in which it is seen amidst the living 
scenes and animating interests of real life. They 
are constructed, in fact, with a reference to techni- 
cal divisions of the powers of human nature, which 
are derived entirely from the limited theories of 
darker ages, — ^and presuppose abstractions diat.'are 
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entirely arbitrary and unsuited to the simple and 
entire structure which human nature really exhibits. 

And they are as useless in their applications as they 
are erroneous in their conception or design ; — ^for, 
not only are these rules insupportably tedious in 
the perusal, — ^but, to be observed, they presuppose 
a disposition in mankind to avail themselves of their 
direction ; — but it is obvious, that where this dis- 
position already exists, particular rules are scarcely 
necessary to be stated, — or, indeed, cannot be applied 
to the constantly-var3ang incidents and details of 
life, — ^and, on the other hand, when this good dispo- 
sition is wanting, there is no chance that such rules 
will be consulted, — or be of any efficacy, if they hap- 
pen to be pressed on the notice of men. Such vast 
bodies of particular rules, — ^branched out under tech- 
nical divisions, — may, therefore, be a curious study 
to those who have a taste for such reading, — ^but 
are really of no use to the multitude of men ; — nor, 
indeed, are they capable of a literal application to 
the infinitely-varied events that make up the usual 
course of life. 

The Author is, therefore, of opinion, ' that his 
object is more likely to be attained by the exhibition 
of a general outline or picture of a good life ; — ^that 
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is to say, of that style of conduct which man can 
really exhibit, — and by the realization of which he 
is entitled to be considered as having acted up to the 
capabilities of the nature with which he is gifted, — 
and as having duly availed himself of the circum^ 
stances amidst which he is placed. 

Most men, it is obvious, have no such distinct 
idea of what really constitutes a good life. They 
act, on the contrary, very much at random, — ^and 
proceed from day to day along the stream of events, 
without having endeavoured to state with them- 
selves what is the style of conduct to which they 
should devote themselves, that they may secure the 
measure of excellence which is consistent with their 
powers, — and suited to the peculiarities of their place 
in life. 

The evil goes yet farther than this ; — ^for they 
not only have not formed to themselves any idea or 
plan of conduct, — or of a good life, suited to their 
powers and place, — ^but most men are distracted 
by an idea, — ^that there is a kind and measure of 
good quite distinct from the tenor of conduct which 
they feel themselves bound to maintain, by the 
daily and pressing inddents amidst which they are 
placed, — ^and on the due management of whidi 
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their interests, so far as this world, at least, is 
concerned, are suspended. In plain words, most 
men have an idea of an excellence which is altog^e- 
ther abstract and imaginary, — ^and their minds are 
in a perpetual state of d&quiet and contention, — ^be- 
tween what they feel that, by their place in life, they 
4mi8t do, — and their conception of some abstract, and 
ideal, and purely-spiritual excellence, which^ from 
their erroneous modes of thought, they fancy it is 
their true alid only interest to attain. 

The consequence of all this is, thatmen^s concep- 
tion ci what is good in conduct seems only to dis- 
liearten and perplex them in the conduct of real 
transactions ; — and that, in pursuit of an abstract 
and imaginary good, they lose much of that interest 
in the things of this life, which would secure to them 
substantial worth. 

Now, to counteract this, it is the purpose of the 
Author, in this part of the Work, — ^to offer such a 
view of a well-conducted life,— -as may at once pre* 
sent a distinct conceptiony to the minds of his read- 
ers, of such a style of conduct as all men may attain, 
4— and may, at the same time, reconcile their pur- 
suit of earthly olgects with a discharge of the duty 
which they owe to God,— as subjects of his kingdom* 
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Such a picture of conduct will at once present a 
clear idea to the mind of the reader; — ^it will call 
him to the pursuit of an excellence, which is quite 
attainable, — ^which is, in itself, of great beauty 
and interest, — and from the prosecution of which 
there will result, instead of the disheartening and 
perplexing feelings which are attached to the pur- 
suit of a merely abstract virtue, a constant suc- 
cession of cheerful and animating emotions derived 
firom the consdousness of the value of the object on 
which our labours are expended^ and from t^e delight- 
fal satisfaction, that, in pursuit of that object, we 
have before us an advantage which can be attained, — 
and which, amidst all the varying events of life, we 
may be actually realizing. 



With the view of exhibiting such a picture of a 
good hfe, the Author means to take the conduct of 
one day as his frmdamental conception, — showing 
what are the natural expressions given to the differ- 
ent parts of a day by Nature herself, — and what is 
the corresponding style of conduct, by the exhibition 
of which man should accommodate himself to the 
intimations of Nature. 
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Thb fundamental conception will be afterwards 
varied by rules appropriate to the changing incidents 
which give to different days a character and expres- 
sion in some d^ree distinct from that of the more 
ordinary tenor of Ufe. 

This will be followed by some observations illus- 
trative of the character of human Ufe in genercd^-^ 
and fitted, it is hoped, to suggest important rules of 
conduct to those who are anxious to act up to the 
dignity of their place in life. Some important re- 
flections win naturally occur in this part of the dis- 
coursed—respecting the peculiar character of both 
the happiness and the virtue which are competent to 
man, as an inhabitant of this apparently mixed de- 
partment of the Divine dominions. The difference 
between the Christian idea of a perfect man,— and 
that which was in use among the philosophers of 
ancient times, will naturally draw our attention ;— - 
and the treatise will be concluded by some remarks 
on the connexion which subsists between this outer 
court of the vast Temple of Nature, and the more 
august and enduring interests of that part of it which 
to us is but shadowed out by the objects and events 
of time. 

The Author has now only to observe, that the 
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idea of taking the conduct of a day as the funda- 
mental conception of this portion of his Work,— is 
not peculiar to him, — though he intends his illustra- 
tions to be managed on a plan of his own. Thean- 
cient Pythagoreans, — and the monkish orders of the 
middle ages,— both proposed rules of conduct found- 
ed on the same primary conception ; — ^but to the 
productions of both of these the following observa- 
tions seem to be applicable :-r— 

The precepts of Pythagoras were intended for a 
phUoaophic sect of a very peculiar character, — ^aimed 
at forming a style of conduct not entitled to the 
appellation of natural, — ^and, at all events, were too 
ri^d and uniform to be capable of application to the 
living and constantly-changing interests of human 
life. 

The monkish rules, also, were too particular, — ^too 
monotonous, — that is to say, — too much founded on 
an idea, that all days might be conducted on one 
plan, — ^they were also constructed with a view to the 
use of persons who had the disposal of their time 
almost entirely at their own choice, — and, above all, 
they aimed almost solely at the formation of a reli- 
gious or devotional character. 

The pr^rpose of the Author is difi^rent iwidl these 
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respects. He wishes his directions -to be not parti- 
cular but general ; — so that they may be capable of 
being varied, and adapted in their appUcations to 
the infinite diversity of circumstances amidst which 
life is constantly placing the various individuals of 
mankind. He wishes, in short, rather to offer a ge- 
neral idea of what a good life should be, than to give 
particular rules for all the changing incidents of life; 
— ^and, especially, he is anxious that his scheme of 
conduct may be so constructed as to admit the most 
ordinary duties of life into the character of services 
done to God. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A WELL-SPENT DAY. 



G£N£BAL VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SEASONS OF 
THE DAY. 

It deserves to be remarked, that Nature herself 
has affixed a distinct character to the different por- 
tions of the day, which no attentive mind can alto- 
gether overlook, — ^and which seems to point out, in 
a very interesting manner, the duties appropriate to 
these different portions. 

Thus, the characteristics of the morning are still- 
ness, — ^freshnessj — ^renovated strength, — and a re- 
awakening, as it were, of the energies of Nature to 
a new course of action and of enjoyment. 

It has been finely said, that, as human life has 
been so constituted, that every human being who is 
bom into the world, is, in one sense, ^^ the first man*" 
to himself, — and looks upon Nature with the same 
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feelings, as if for him, before all others, its liidng 
spectacle had been spread out, — so, also, every 
morning that chases the darkness of night is a conti- 
nued repetition of that earhest day, when the beauti- 
ful order of Nature was completed,- — and her ^^ ever- 
young powers'^ began that course, which has been 
beheld by so many generations with deUght, — and 
which is destined, throughout countless ages, to 
maintain her primeval character in undecaying 
vigour. 

The hours of morning are accordingly still the 
freshest, — ^and to most minds the calmest, — and 
sweetest of the day. If this statement be in some 
cases reversed, — and if there be minds, as we beUeve 
there are, which are more subject at this season 
to irritation, — ^and painM feelings, than at other 
times, this is merely the effect of a peculiarity of 
constitution, — and especially of those tendencies to 
disease which are connected with a weak or irritable 
state of the digestive fiinctions ;— but even to such 
persons, if means are taken to relieve this irritation, 
as by an early apphcation of light and wholesome 
food, — ^the character appropriate to the earliest hours 
of the day will still manifest itself in all its beauty, — 
and Nature will be felt at that season to offer some 
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of her loveliest and most soothing expressions to ail 
human hearts. 

We shall immediately perceive what are the pecu* 
liar duties which this character of the ^^ early dawn"" 
imposes, — ^but at present we are only employed in 
noticmg the ewpression or cha/racter which Nature 
has attached to the different portions of the day. 



The season when the first meal is taken is im- 
portant, as being that when one of the most myste- 
rious and influential of all the Hving functions is 
called into exercise ; — and it is accordingly of mo- 
ment, that most persons should be aware, that on 
the propriety of their conduct at that time, — ^the 
health and comfortable enjoyment of existence, at 
least in the case of a very great majority of indivi- 
duals, depend for the remainder of the day. 

To all those, therefore, to whom health is an ob- 
ject of importance, — a due attention to the state of 
their digestive Amotions at this time ought to be 
recommended. 

Thus much we have judged it proper to say with 
respect to the first and earliest portions of the day. 
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The character of that portion of the day by which 
the hours of morning are succeeded^ is not less dis- 
tinctly marked by Nature than that of her earhest 
and freshest season. It is a season of animation 
and of busy enterprise, — all the energies of Nature 
seem gradually to have attained to their most intense 
state, — the wide face of the earth is covered by the 
busy multitudes of our race, — ^the Sun himself is 
pursuing his course ^^ like a giant in the heavens,^^ 
and summoning all the secret agencies of Nature, 
even to her utmost depths, to their strongest exer- 
tions, — and wherever his beams extend, the animat- 
ed course of this world'^s affairs is run. 

This then is the season in which man also is called, 
by the example of Nature herself, to labour and to 
a[^lication; — and this, accordingly, is the time 
which mankind universally has devoted to their 
most^ important and active concerns. 



Nature herself, however, having gained the sum- 
mit of her glory, gradually begins to relax in her 
exerdon8;-^and the Uikd season of the day has 

VOL. II. o 
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accordingly been very commonly devoted to animal 
enjoyment,— to social affections,— to domestic en- 
dMinnentsy— and to ibe indulg^ce of a taste for 
the refinements of art. 

Itis now that human life, especially in its dvil- 
iaed and highly-cultivated forms, presents some of 
its mo9t agreeaUe.and lovely aspe<^ ; — and we shall 
have occasion, accordingly, to p(»nt out more at 
large, in the prosecution of this sulgect, the rules 
which ought to be observed for the due ^(^rmeat 
of this portion of the day, — the delightful effects 
which) when properly emj^yed, it is fitted to pro- 
duce^-^-^md the accordance of the gratificatioiis 
which it ofiera with the general jdan which Nature 
presents to us, — ^for the reguladon of our conduct. 



By a. continued decline, through an idmost im- 
p^c^ptible series of gradations, Nature retucns firom 
her noontide splendour to the cahnness^^^and sober 
colouring of evening. 

This season also, like the morning, is character- 
ized by, stillness^ — Iqr soft but beautiM fonM^r*-by 
a>di6ppsitiQii to r^K>se,--^«Bd.l^ an op^iing up to 
man ofc those mysteifaxus: depths. amidst. wUckhe^ 
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lioldft his pkce, — and where, ttom the small but 
lovely spot of creation which is distiiietly revealed 
tohbeye, — and made subservient to his uses^-Jhe 
is permitted to obtain a glimpse of those transcen- 
dent glories whidb beautify the Living Temple of 
Qodf — and to feel his own rdation to some grand 
though imp^pfectly-understood order, wi& the re^: 
ahties of which he is, in fixture portions of his exist- 
ence, to be made acquainted. 

This, then, is evidently a season in which Nature 
herself seems to call us to cabn tIun^ht,*-^to » 
lively participation of the ddights which creation, in 
its inimitable charms, is continually offering to our 
Yiew,«-and especially to a sdemn asttic^paticm of 
those grander scenes, of which all the {ffesent love- 
liness of earth is but a shadow, — and where the 
prophetic aspirations of our wonderftd and richly- 
endowed natuve shall yet receive a constantly-pro- 
gressive realization. 



There are thus four distinct seasons marked out 
by Natnre herself in the progress of the day, — and 
eadi of them relnindmg man of some important 
duties' wlnnh he has to^ fulfil, or of some indulgait 
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bounty which Nature has pennitted him to taste. 
Morning is the season of freshness,— of renovated 
strength,- — and of cahn preparation for the duties 
of the day* — ^Then comes the time of active lab<Hir,. 
—of intense study, — or of busy intercourse amidst 
the haunts of men. — ^A season of aniipal enjoyment, 
^-of social affection,— -of domestic endearment, — 
and of taste for art, — ^intervenes as a kind relaxation 
from the graver and more harassing pursuits of the 
preceding period. — And evening closes the beaut^Eul 
succiession, — ^amidst a gradual falling of softer sha> 
dows, — ^and a deeper feeling of mysterious senti- 
ments,-— till immortality itself seems to burst upon 
the human soul, from the brightening splendours 
of thojse countless worlds, — ^by which this darkened 
abode of mortality is encompassed. 

Morning and evening are thus both seasons of 
repose and of thought,— but the character of the 
two has distinct expressions. In the earliest hours, 
— ^it is thought chiefly directed to the affairs of this 
life,— -«nd to that course of events,— by which the 
coming day is to be distinguished. In the latest, 
— ^it is thought reposing on the delightful prospect 
of a world beyond the present, — ^and calleds by the 
opening glories of the ^^ firmament of heaven,**" — 
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never entirely to lose sight of that period when all 
temporal things shall be succeeded by a ^^ new 
heaven and a new earth."" 

We now proceed to point out more particularly the 
duties appropriate to these different portions of the 
day. 

Morning. — From the general character of this 
portion of the day, as already observed, it seems 
plain that the great duty appropriate to it,— is pre- 
paration of the mind for the more active and press- 
ing pursuits by which the business of the day is 
to be characterized; — ^and in order to obtain this 
in the most effectual manner, there are several 
subordinate duties which seem indispensable. 

In the first place, the earliest duty of the day, 
after that of putting the body into a becoming state 
of cleanliness and preparation, — ^is the indispensable 
duty of devotion^ — both by devout offering up of the 
heart to God,— and by perusing " that word*" which 
he has stamped with his own inspiration, — and given 
to man as his own voice made legible in human char- 
acters. This devout commencement of every day 
is so obvious a duty,— so distinctly recommended by 
Nature herself, who then seems to offer her ^* early 
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inoeiifle^ to tbe-gieftt Source t>f all Beauty,— -and so 
adnumUy fitted for preparing the mind for all ibe 
coming scenes of the day,— -that no heart can ques- 
tion its oU^tion,— <i0r indeed n^lect it witibout 
adf-reproach, — and a conscious dioq^ard of its best 
and most salutary privileges. 

It is merely necessary, therefore, thus shortly to 
notice this duty, — and to state that there are few 
situations so pressing, which, to a well-disposed 
mind, can be £At to be an a^logy f<nr the neglect 
of it; — and this recommendation applies not merely 
to the offering up of the wishes of the heart, to Grod, 
— but also to die perusal of that word,*-^in which 
God has revealed himself as speaking to man, — and 
calling him to the performance of all his duties. 

Next to this exercise of devotion,-— and of listen- 
ing to the Word of Gbd,— there is another duty 
most fitted for this portion of the day,— *and in 
beautiful harmony with that we have now recom- 
mended. It is— a quiet contemplation of the fiice 
of Nature, — and a cultivation of those sweetening 
and invigorating sentiments which such a contem- 
plation cannot fail to surest. 

One. of the most beautiful of the ancient Pytha- 
gorean maxhns was that which inculcated on the 
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disciples of that school,— *that duly as the mooming 
dawned, they should turn their eyes upon the faee 
of heaven, — and learn, " feom the r^ularity of ili 
movements,— ^firom its serenity, — and from its cloud- 
less purity,^-^— those great lessons of moral wisdom,^^ 
which m^ht dispose them to meet the events of life 
with a welI-ordered,-'-a composed,— and a pure spi- 
rit ;— «nd if we consult the lives of the most excel- 
lent and exemplary of mankind, we shall find that 
this daily contemplation of the face of Nature has 
been one of dieir chief sources of enjoyment,— >and 
that from if they have derived some of the finest exer^ 
cises both of their intellectual and sentimental nature: 

Evena few moments devoted to this daily study 
are invaluable; — ^and the Author can state, from 
his own experience, — ^that there are few moments of 
life n^hich have been to him the occasion of purer 
happiness,— or to which he is disposed to look back 
with a more earnest wish to perpetuate the enjoy- 
ment of them. It is not merely admiration of the 
beauty of Nature that is awakened in such moments, 
but ahnost all the feelings, — ^both moral and devo- 
tional, — ^that are most closely allied with the best 
and purest state of the human heart. 

The third duty of the mormng is that of a seri- 
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0U8 looking-forwaid to the business of the day, — 
and the formation of a plan, in so far as circum- 
stances permit, for the prosecution of its business. 

^^ This settlement of a plan for the duties of the 
day is not merely recommended,^ says an author 
of high moral wisdom, ^^ by a regard to prudence, 
or because the afiairs of life are likely to succeed 
best with the man who advances to them according 
to a preconceived scheme, — ^but a regard to moral 
feelmg demands the same course, — ^for the duties 
which we have to ftdfil each day must be distinctly 
conceived, and the best method of prosecuting them 
resolved on, if we would execute them as becomes 
men who are anxious to act in a dutiful and con- 
scientious manner.^^ 

The truth is, that most men view the ordinary 
business of life with by far too careless and unthink- 
ing a spirit. They advance to it almost without de- 
sign, and permit themselves to be carried unreflect- 
ingly along by the stream of events, whatever may 
be the direction it happens to take, and however mo- 
mentous may be the consequences which are involv- 
ed in its issue. But this is by no means the spirit 
in which the affairs even of this world ought to be 
met ; — ^it is a solemn struggle to which man is daily 
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summoned with many unforeseen events, tbe ulti- 
mate direction and influences of which he cannot de- 
termine ; — and no better security is given to him for 
the success of his enterprises, than that he should 
advance to them daily with a feeling that they are 
momentous,— -and that all his skill and good con- 
duct win be necessary for conducting them so as to 
realize their best effects. A good and wise man, 
therefore, will make it his care to meet life with a 
serious purpose ;-^-dnd it is good that all men should 
be taught, that to meet its affairs without thought, 
or with no feeling of their solemnity, is unworthy of 
the high nature which we bear as men, and unsuit- 
able to the important consequences that may result, 
either from unforeseen occurrences, or from the se- 
cret influences of even the most apparently insigni- 
ficant. All the events of hfe are connected, — and 
no maxim is more true or more worthy of carefrd 
consideration, than that the most serioxis events of 
our lives often have their origin in circumstances 
that, at the time of their occurrence, seemed to be 
quite casual and of little promise. 



o2 
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Such are the duties .which seem to be appnqpfiate 
to the momiBg,— «nd which appear, indeed, to re- 
suk from the very character which nature has given 
to that lovely pcnrtion of the day. They are ail 
soothing and elevating dutiesy— and their united 
effect is to compose the mind for the more trying 
events by which the progress of the day is to be dis- 
tinguished,---corresponding in this respect with die 
character which Nature herself has impressed on 
this season, as a period of repose,— -of freshness,-^ 
and of renovated vigour, — ^preparatory to the more 
intense excitation which she is about to call forth. 

We say nothing of the length of time which should 
be devoted to such duties, because that and all si- 
milar points must be determined by die peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which individuals are placed. For die 
same reason we do not think that rules universally 
applicable can be given respecting the frequendy- 
agitated question of the duty of eady rising. But 
it seems quite cleiur, that whatever space we may be 
able to afford to such exercises, and whether our 
momii^ is to be of longer or shorter duration, the 
exercises we have recommended are indispensable 
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accarding to our opportmiities,-*-and that those who 
fail altegdher to improve and ^oy the hours of 
morning are guilty, unless bad health be their apo- 
logy, of an impropriety which cannot be reconciled 
with the idea of a life spent according to the best 
plan. 

FoBBNOON.— •This is the part of the day more 
especially devoted to business. Nature herself, we 
have ahready said, seems to point out this appropria- 
tion; — ^for it is then that her energies are called 
forth in the most intense degree,— «and over all the 
earth this accordingly is the time when the import- 
ant concerns of this world are transacted. 

In general, it may be observed, that the rules of 
morality or of good conduct, as these are usually 
constructed, have little direct application to the ac- 
tual business of life ;— these rules are for the most 
part mere general mamms which touch not directly 
any particular point of conduct, but are viewed as 
applicable to the whole tenor of life. It is &om this 
ctbstrtwt and general form of these rules, however, 
that they are at once so uninteresting andi^so little 
efficiency,— -and that they assume the aspect rather 
of trite s&ymgs^ which indicate the good moral dis- 
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position of those who delight to repeat them, than 
of rt^^ which commend themselves to the observ- 
ance of mankind by their obvious relation to imme- 
diate and pressing transactions. A system of rules 
constructed on another principle, and directly ap- 
plicable to the actual conduct of men in the manage- 
ment of their ordinary avocations and transactions 
with each other, is still a desideratum in moral wis- 
dom, — ^and, if well executed, would be received with 
much zeal by the well-disposed and actively-occu- 
pied part of mankind. The following suggestions 
are but a specimen of the kind of rules which are 
here alluded to :— 

In the first place, every man should have a dis- 
tinct idea, in so far as this is possible from his cir- 
cumstances and particular vocation, of the precise 
duties required of him by his station in society, and 
by the calling which he follows. 

It is a miserable thing for a man to live from day 
to day without exactly knowing what he has to do 
during the active portion of his day ; — ^but it is not 
less true, that a great many men do pass their lives 
in this state of uncertainty and indecision. And 
this arises, in many cases, not from any want of a 
definite character in the actual vocations of such 
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persons, or from any imposdbility of ascertiuning 
what are the precise duties to which they ought to 
devote themselves, but simply from want of that 
considerate looking forward to the occupations of the 
day which we have already recommended as one of 
the chief duties of the morning, — and from a conse- 
quent neglect of settling with themselves what the 
progress of the busy part of the day is likely to sum- 
mon them to perform. 

This, however, though the case of a great many 
men, is a fault attended with very evil consequences. 
It lessens in a great degree their own hairiness,— 
and gradually so far unhinges the mind as to unfit 
it for acting with decision amidst the presstire of 
events when they actually occur. It often gene- 
rates a miserable feeling of utter incapacity for the 
duties of life, — and in minds of sensibiUty or of con- 
stitutional timidity produces a nervous irritation and 
a distaste for life, which would have been prevented 
or completely counteracted by the simple precau- 
tion of bringing daily before the view of the mind 
the actual sphere of duty ^ven to be frdfilled. 

This failii^ is especially apt to beset those whose 
situation exposes them to a multitude of small du- 
ties, the exact occurrence of which cannot be antici- 
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pated ;-^iid all 6uoh persons, consequently, ought 
to be especially careful to state iri^ Aeraselres, 
before entering on the duties of thdr day, what is 
the precise nature of the exertions which idiey are 
called to make, and what the limits of that sph^e 
of usefulness they hare been appointed to occupy. 

The observance of this rule would in many cases 
prevent much real unhappiness, — and, in all cases, 
would be attended with important advantage. 

In the second place, it is important to remark, 
that, in general, the business of life does not so mudi 
demand great exertions, as a contmued and perse- 
vering diechanrge o£ a uniform, and commonly of an 
easily-accomplished, aeries of duties ;--«and nuu^ 
important rules of conduct result from this con- 
sideration. 

Thus it becomes the duty of a prudent man so to 
order his conduct in the management of his trust, 
that he may rather secure the steady, though it may 
be remote production of important benefits, than 
seek to realize great results by a few vigorous and 
occasional exertions. The fact is, that the good state 
of the world, as well as of private concerns, is main- 
tained by the operation of general and quietly--exe- 
cuted laws ;-^-and it is seldom diat, ddier in the 
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eonduct of Proridonce or in the fintunes of men, 
real and lasting changes are produced suddenly and 
imexpectedly. livery man, therefore, who has a 
trust, or £xed occupation in life, should in this re- 
spect imitate the conduct of Providence, and should 
seek diiefly to set such plans in operation as maybe 
carried on easily and successfully through a series 
a£ years,— and ultimately. produce lasting changes 
for good, rather than aim at forcing premature ad- 
▼anti^es by violent exertions which either entirely 
fail of their purpose, or delude with the appearance 
of results that have no permanent stability. 

For the same reason, it is important to be aware, 
that more will ultimately be realized by the man who 
is daily reaping small accessions of profiti than by 
him who, without attending to such remote advan- 
tages, seeks only to attain the full enjo}rment of his 
labours by sudden and^occasional exaiions. Hence 
the smallest duties should not be neglected, nor the 
least important advantages overlooked. 

Another result of the same general rule is, that 
perseverance and a steady discharge of the duties of 
his condition, often through long years of expecta- 
tion and discouragement, ought not, however, to 
be neglected by the man who is desirous of fully 
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realizing all the good which is competent to his 
place. 

Indeed, Providence seems to have intended that 
this view of the necessity of perseverance and steady 
application, often through a long period of suspense, 
should be strongly pressed, by the ordinary course 
of affairs, on the minds of all who enter on the busi- 
ness of this world. In general, it is not till mtick 
preparation has been gone through, and many im- 
availing attempts made, that men actually attam the 
place they are chiefly to fill in life ;— and after such 
place has been gained, most men are made to feel, 
that the same perseverance and patient waiting is 
necessary for the discharge of their duties as for 
gaining the station in which these duties are pre> 
scribed to them. Nature herself seems thus to an- 
nounce to men that life is a serious struggle, de- 
manding firmness and perseverance, and a vigilant 
attention to all duties ; — and he who would execute 
the business of his place in society in an effectual 
manner ought to take his measures from these les- 
sons,-^-dnd grudge no continuance of labour which 
the circumstances of his condition may seem to im- 
pose on him. Such perseverance almost always is 
rewarded by the attainment of its object. 
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AJl this has been said on the supposition that 
Providence, both on the great scene of life and in 
the fortunes of individuals, seldom requires great ex- 
ertions, but rather brings to pass the most valuable 
results by the wise and steady use of quiet cmd sure- 
working means. But there are also, in the third 
place, times and combinations of circiunstances when 
a different course of conduct is required ;— and there 
is scarcely any man so securely placed,— or so in- 
volved in a definite round of duties, as not to be &e« 
quently, and, perhaps, unexpectedly called on to make 
exertions of a more extraordinary kind, — ^and to dis- 
play virtues or energies of a more adventurous and 
lecisive cast. The times when such combination^ of 
circumstances occur are commonly the most moment- 
ous in the life of man. They are pregnant with results 
of vast interest to all his fiiture proceedings ; — and 
it is, accordingly, by the power of seizing and hap- 
pily usii^ such conjunctures, that those who have 
made the most splendid figure on the theatre of hu- 
man affairs have chiefiy been distinguished,— and it 
is confessedly to these talents that they have owed 
their greatest advantages. 

Even, however, in the most ordinary transactions, 
and in the lot of the humblest individuals, such con- 
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junctures «Te occaaonally occurring ;— -times when 
energy and promptitude,-^«nd courage,— «nd high- 
mindedness, make themselves apparent, — or acre 
called on for their assistance ; — and the most suc- 
cessful men will always be found to be those who 
know best how to exert the qualitira which such 
combinations of events demand. 

Every man, therefore, so-fiur as he is able, should 
hold himself in readiness &r sush occurrences, and 
should not refiise the exertion which ihey demand; 
— end hence it becomes a most important rule of 
life, — that, when such events do occur, — ^we should 
be prepared ^^ to esffrdste discrimination with promp- 
titude, — ^to choose our measures with rapdity,— and 
to apply them, when chosen, with enei^ and reso- 
lution.'' 

In the fourth place, the business of life, to be 
done in the most becoming manner, requires a 
union of excellencies which are seldom found in 
the same individual, — ^but the combination of which 
is essential 'to the most effectual discharge of all 
trusts. 

Thus, the business of life ought to be done liber- 
ally ;^thB,t is to say, under the guidance of en- 
larged and enlightened principles, — ^but yet with a 
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Strict regard to the ordinary rules by which the 
mere details of aetbn are carried on. In this ;re- 
spect, however, yery great differences may be observ* 
ed among men. There are individuals, whose views 
are in all cases of the most liberal kind ;*-but they, 
at: the same time, are not sufficiently attentive to 
common formsy and thus their liberality, firom want 
of this grand safeguard, often eiqposes them to much 
£K>re and humiliating trouble. There are other men, 
who are scrupulously attentive to all forms,-«-but 
incapable, on afanost any occasion, <^ rising to the 
elevation of wide or luminous view8,«-^and hence 
their conduct becomes low and severe,— and they 
fiul to gain the respect or love of those with whom 
they act. 

There is no impossibility, however, of uniting both 
qualities, — ^that is, liberality of view with strict 
adherence to form ,•— and this is that perfection of 
conduct, after which those who would do the busi- 
ness of the world in its best possible style, should 
constantly aim. 

The great transactions and leading stations of 
Ufe, at any rate, should only be intrusted to men 
who possess Uberality of principle ; — ^but even ike 
most common affiurs and humblest stations will be 
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managed in die best,— the most eflPectual,— «nd the 
most acceptaUe manner, by those who, witli strict 
adherence to rule, — are yet guided in all things by 
luminous and liberal principles. 

It is, perhaps, one of the rarest things, to see 
these different qualities in union ; — ^but this union 
is the true excellence in conduct, after which men 
engaged in the business of life,— -and anxious to ac- 
quit themselves in the most becoming manner, 
should aspire. 

Again; — the business of life ought to be done 
firmly ; — ^that is, without permitting the resolution 
we have taken to be weakened by circumstances ; — 
but yet it should be done with all due regard to the 
feelings and interests of other men. 

Here, also, there is a great defect in the conduct, 
—or style of acting, of many persons. On the one 
hand, we see men who will not be led aside from 
their purpose by any conriderations,— but who un- 
feelingly sacrifice the interests or happiness of other 
men to the promotion of their preconceived plans. 
And, on the other hand, — ^there are many individu- 
als,— -who, with the clearest conceptions of the just- 
ness of iheir own principles or schemes, — are yet 
unable to persevere in them against the most capri- 
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dous,-— or most wanton solicitations of others. The 
true mode of managing any concern, however, con- 
sists in the union ofjirnmessj or a steady adherence 
to our own purposes, — ^with a tender regard to the 
interests of all other men^ who may be in a condition 
to be affected by our plans ; — and the actual exhi- 
bition of this combination will be found, by those 
who endeavour to exhibit it, to be one of the most 
difficult, but yet beautiful realizations, which the 
actual conduct of life demands. 

Still fiurther ; — ^the business of life should be done 
vigorously; — ^that is, with energy,—- or with the 
whole force and combined operation of our powers ; 
**but yet> it should be done without passion or 
irritation ; — ^and here, also, as in the former case, 
the widest differences may be observed among 
men, — ^and the greatest defects in individual char- 
acters. 

Thus, there are men who only act with energy 
when under the influence of irritation, — and their 
conduct, accordingly, only leads to such conse- 
quences as passion and irritation usually induce. 
And, ton the other hand, there are persons, who are 
so uiuformly bland in their maimer^ but, at the same 
time, so destitute of energy,— that they are fitted 
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only to be trusted with affiorswhidi can be nuouiged 
by address^— -or by ponsuasion. 

The true perfection of conduct consists in die 
nnion of energptic measures with gentleness of 
manners, — and hence the finrce of the maxim so 
often quoted,— and so univonBally felt as iqpjj^icable to 
conduct, — " SuavUer in m^dOy-^ertiter in re(^ 
-^that is,—" vigorous measures, — ^with a cahn or 
unirritated mode of conducting them<^ 

In the fifth place, — the great rule to bex>bseryed 
with respect to all conduct, is that of vkwing^ the 
fiuthftil discharge of the duties of the station as- 
signed us by our place in life, as a sercice paid to 
tifoc^,^— and a mean of promoting the interests of ins 
kingdom in the world. 

Thk, as we have repeatedly endeavoured, in the 
ccHirse of this Work, to urge, is by far the best 
style of thought to which the minds of men can b& 
habituated. For it will destroy the regret which 
well-disposed minds are so apt to feel, while devoting 
themselves to the duties of their stati<m, — as if the 
time spent in. these duties was so much of tbdr 
^istenee subtracted from the pursuit of die onij 
end that is worthy of man. It will take away the 
desecration that seems to hang over die ccHnmon 
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piir8uit& of li£e^.ag if they had nothing: in conunon 
with the true partwhich man, as a reasonaUe and 
moral.being, haft^ to act^ It will give a hight charac- 
ter to the discharge even of the humblest ofiiees^r— 
and will make the whole of life assume the aspect of 
** a sacrifice'*' offered unto God. 

Thus^ the most, common duties and feeliings of 
life will, assume aholy diaracter, — and man may 
conduct himse^ at all times as & Living.Tempiei'^ 
dedkated.to the^service of his Creator. 

In the lastrplace, the business of life ought to be 
dooBf not grudgingly as ast a haxd labour,— but 
cheerfully^ — as a token of the delight which we have 
in doing well the part aadgnedus^ — and;as a testi- 
moi^y of the; pleasure which we feel in expressii^ 
our loyalty and fideUty to God, — by the series of 
services to which he has called us^— and 1^ the per- 
formance of which we belieye, though, we do not 
idways foresee their results, that we are best con- 
tributing to the interests of < the kingdom of God< 
It is a jrfieasant thing to see a man thus at idl mot 
meats in. a spirit of alacrity ,*Hready. to perform any 
duty that presents itself,«-*and. happy whi^i oppor^ 
tumties are thus set before hi»,-^-dt whatever ex-* 
pense ef has own ease,— ^>i^pcoyinglib fidelity as 
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<^ a servant of 6od;^ — ^nor is the business of life done 
in its most becoming and attractive style till this 
joyous and animated spirit is displayed in the dis- 
charge of it. 



Such are some of the most important of the rules 
which should be observed in the management of 
business, and in the conduct of affairs ; — and the 
more we think of these rules, the more shall we be 
satisfied, that it is but seldom that we observe a 
character, in which the requisitions of these rules 
are realized. 

Many men live in a constant state of uncertainty 
and ignorance respecting the precise sphere of du- 
ties assigned them. 

Many fail to conduct their affairs either liberally ^ 
^-^otjlrndyy — or vigorously ^—-or with alacrity. 

It is but seldom that we see that Jine union of 
qualities which we have endeavoured to point out 
as essential to a perfect style of conduct ; — ^that is 
to say, the liberal-minded are sometimes negligent 
of common ■ rules . and forms; the formalists, on 
the other hand, are as commonly deficient in manly 
and j^ilightened principles ; those who are resolute 
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in the prosecution of their schemes, sometimes act 
cruelly towards those who seem to stand in their 
way, — and those who are full of tenderness to men, 
are too easily led aside from the previously-formed 
convictions of their own judgment ; men who put 
all their vigour into the execution of their purposes, 
are sometimes subject to excitement and passion,—- 
and men who possess calmness and temper, — are not 
unfrequently destitute of that energy which is neces- 
sary for the prosecution of important purposes. 

It is hence that so much excellence of character 
may be displayed in the manner of conducting af- 
fairs ; — and it is hence, also, that a species of mora- 
lity, more applicable to actual transactions than 
the abstract and general principles so often quoted, 
and become so trite from use, — seems still, as we 
said in commencing these illustrations, to be a de- 
sideratum in science 

How difficult is it to form a character disposed to 
look forward to the business of each day with a so- 
lemn feeling of its importance, — and with a deliber- 
ate purpose of frdfilling it in the best style, — ^pur- 
suing that business liberally^ — ^but yet with strict 
attention to all necessary forms and rules,— ^rmfy, 
but yet without violating the feelings or interests of 
vox.. IT. ' ^ p 
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odieny^'^^^igarausly, but with die utmost calmness 
and i^acidity of manner^ — ^with «n habitual belief, 
that, in the disdiarge of the most ordmaty duties, 
we may do a ^eiroice weU fikaamg to Ood,«-^and 
j'oyouB in the acceptance of eveiy opportunity of ac- 
tite exertion which circumstances may presait ! 

And, if the formation of such a character be in 
the highest degree diffictdt, how much true beauty, 
and eleration of moral principle, is not such a 
character fitted to dii^ay l—^and how valuable, con- 
sequently, would be a system of morality, which 
should be available t&t the production of sudi diar- 
acters ! 

It is hoped that the foregoing hints may, at least, 
. show that such a system of jHractical morality is pos- 
sible ;^^a»d5 perhaps, the leading topics may be 
found to have been noticed in the remarks that have 
now been submitted to the attention of the reader. 

DlNl^SB, AND THE Ho0BS THAT IMMEDIATELY 

SUCCEED IT. — ^This, we have already si^, is the 
season of animal indulgence,— of repose from the fii- 
tigues and agitations of bucdness, — of enjoyment of 
domestic affections,— of social interoourse,<*-4uid of 
taste for art 
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It is to be kept in mind, howeyer, that tlie gratifi- 
cations of appetite, and all the lower pleasures of an 
aUied kind, degenerate &om their purpose, and fail 
of their object, — ^when they are sought on their own 
accountj-^^VLvA become the objects either of fond 
anticipation,— -or of deliberate reflection. 

It is also to be remembered, that those pleasures 
are the most genuine and lasting which are calmest, 
— ^which can be maintained without satiety for the 
longest time,— or which can be made our daily solace. 

It is farther of importance to be remarked, — ^that 
Miimal pleasures, when c(mfined to the mere indul- 
gence of appetite, are not only of a very low kind, — 
but abnost fail to be sources of gratification ; — that 
they derive, abnost in every instance, much of their 
power of excitation &om the social (iffectiqns which 
they awaken ; — ^and that they become more genuine 
and valuable, in so far as they are more abundantly 
minted widi those delights which flow from the 
higher and purer sources of our kindly »fid domestic 
charities,-— or of our taste for what is fine and jdeas- 
ii^ in human art. 

And, lastly, it is to be remembered, — ^that pleasure 
should not be con^dered as an end valuable on its 
own account, — ^but rather as a means of preparing 
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otir nature for those active and higher exertions 
which are truly constituent of its dignity and excel- 
lence. 

These principles being admitted, — ^it is impossi- 
ble not to dwell with satis£Etction on the contem- 
plation of the scenes which are often presented by 
this portion of the day ; — and, perhaps, it is in the 
contemplation of such scenes that we chiefly see the 
advantages which spring to men from civilized and 
refined life. A well-supplied, but moderate and 
elegant table,--domestic endearment, in its most 
reiSned and tender forms, — social intercourse with 
others,-— the charms of conversation, as it happens 
to turn either on the business of the day, the 
events of the neighbourhood,, the productions of 
literature, or the models of art, — good humour and 
gaiety throughout,-— and the charms of music, and 
of all the other productions of art,-^-constitute alto- 
gether the materials of a picture, which may be 
foimd, — not merely in occasional instances, — but in 
innumerable forms, in every city,~and over all the 
haimts of poUshed and civilized life, — and which 
seems better fitted, perhaps, than any thing else to 
remind us,— to what forms of el^ance the sodal in- 
tercourse of men is capable of arriving,-*«-and how 
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much true happiness is characteristic of the human 
condition. 

In order, then, that this season of the day may 
be enjoyed in its utmost perfection, — the following 
things are requisite : — 

First,— that the repose and animal gratification of 
the hour should be sought, not for themselves, — ^but 
as a solace from previous fatigue, — and should be 
regarded as a preparation for the higher duties which 
life demands. 

Secondly, — that the heart and fancy should be 
called on to elevate and refine the gratifications of 
mere animal indulgence, — or that science and en- 
lightened conversation should give occupation to the 
higher powers of intellect and reasoning. 

And, lastly,— that when these pleasures are in 
their greatest abundance, — and in their most exqui^ 
site forms, — they should be sanctified by gratitude 
to the Fountain of all happiness, — ^by submissive 
thoughts respecting the transitory nature of human 
blessings, — and by a kindly sympathy with the for- 
tunes of those whom the bounty of Providence has 
not 60 highly favoured* 

In this manner, man wiU still be enabled to conse- 
crate all his enjoyments, — and to sustain the char- 
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acter of a Liying Temple,— even in those seasons 
when he seems to be chiefly seeking the indulgence 
of his own capacities of enjoyment. 

The more active business of life, we formerly re- 
marked, becomes hallowed by being done as a service 
appointed by God for the good of his kingdom ; — 
and the hours even of social endearment, — of do- 
mestic love,— nd of animal gratification, become 
refined and consecrated^ — ^by being enjoyed as 
" a season of thankftilness^ to ^^ the Giver of all 
good.'' 

Evening. — Nature herself, as in the other sea- 
sons of the day, has given to this portion of it a char- 
acter which significantly points out the duties ap- 
propriate to it. The splendid light of day begins to 
decline ; — a sofler colouring spreads itself over the 
face of creation ; — ^beauteous tints surround the path 
of the declining sun,-— and heaven opens its re- 
splendent glories to the eye and heart of man. 

The general duty appropriate to this season, like 
that of the morning, is that of a careftd composing 
of the mind after the tumult and irritation of the 
day ; — but the morning, as we formerly remarked, 
speaks chiefly of labours about to be executed, — 
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while evening points more emphatically to those fu- 
ture and invisible issues to which all human labours 
are subservient. 

This composing of the mind may, then, be best 
done by the following duties : — 

First,—- ^^erwm* meditation on the wonderful ways 
of Divme Providence, and the mysterious course on 
which he has sent the highly-gifited race among 
whom we have our place. 

Secondly,-— careful «e2f-^^amena/i<>n,*-^H>r, as the 
beautiful maxim of Pythagoras expressed it,««^^^ a 
conscientious review of the course we have pursued, 
and the failings of which we have been guilty, dur- 
ing the day that is about to close.^ The excellence 
of this maxim has commended itself to men of all 
times since it was first given by its illustrious pro- 
pounder, — and it forms an admirable counterpart to 
the other maxim of the same philosopher,-^to which 
we formerly adverted, and which recommended pre- 
paration fi»r the duties and orderly arrangement of 
the business of the day by calm contemplation of 
♦^ the regularity, — the serenity, — and the purity of 
the morning sky.*^ 

In the third place, phasing thoughts respect- 
ing the beauty of Nature, — and enjoyment of those 
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lovely scenes, which the evenuig, in all countries, 
presents to the eye of man. This contemplation of 
the beautiftil aspects of Nature may generally be 
best done by solitary musing ; — ^but to those who 
have been agitated or depressed by the contentions 
of the day, — ^a more beneficial employment of the 
evening may sometimes be gained by a quiet enjoy- 
ment of rural wandering in the company of a fiiend. 
But, however indulged, this study of the aspects of 
Nature is one of the most healthful occupations, not 
for the body alone, but for the mind, in which we 
can be employed, — and the Author can state, fix)m 
his own experience, that there is no occupation that 
will be recollected with more pure delight. 

A valley of much simple, — ^but picturesque beau^ 
ty,— a " long-withdrawing vale,^ — as the poet ha^ 
characteristically expressed it, — ^marked by hoary 
ruins at one extremity, — and stretching towards the 
other, — along the course of a winding stream, — ^mto 
a fine expanse of open and variegated Country, char- 
acterizes his home. The landscape is bounded, at 
some distance, by a range of elegantly-formed and 
finely-verdured hills ; — the whole forming one of 
those interesting,— diversified, — and eittensive pros- 
pects, — ^with a rich and deep-set foreground, — ^a 
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softer distance of wooded and upland country,— 
marked &st by scattered country-seats, — and, far- 
ther west, by moorland farm-houses, — and, lastly, 
with the elegant but towering outline of its " bound- 
ary of hills,'^ — ^which can be imaged only by those 
who have been accustomed from infancy to the pic- 
turesque forms of Scottish landscape, — or who have, 
at least, inhabited some district where Nature as- 
sumes her bolder aspects, — and unites in her crea- 
tive but fantastic moods, the grandeur of mountain- 
scenery with the rich setting of quiet valleys, or of 
softly-expanded landscape-views. 

For years it has been the practice of the Author 
to enjoy the ever-changing beauty of this landscape, 
during a few moments of quiet contemplation, be- 
fore beginning the business of the day, — ^and, indeed, 
in some of the first moments which th^ morning 
permits him to enjoy. And before " the shades of 
evening fall'''' on the landscape, the same indulgence 
of quiet meditation on the forms and colours of Na- 
ture is repeated ; — ^no day, throughout the course of 
the year, presents the same aspect of this ever- 
lovely picture; — and whether these morning and 
evening studies be regarded as mere indulgences of 

taste, — as philosophical meditations,-*or as pious 

p2 
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communings with Nature, the image and visible 
expression of Nature^s God, — ^the Author cannot 
help stating in this public manner, that there are no 
hours of his life which return to him with such a 
fresh and fondly-cherished relish of enjoyment,— or 
which he is more anxious to bring before the notice 
of his readers, — as a sample of the manner in which 
every one of them may most profitably and delight- 
fully spend some portion of the hours of every day. 
There is no person who may not find some aspect of 
Nature, around his home, which may thus bring to 
him many " sweet and healthM thoughts,'' — and 
the remembrance of which may be a source of satis- 
fiu^tion and of great endearment to him, — through- 
out all the future yeare of his life. 



It is mudi to be regretted that the practices of 
refined life have obtruded so deeply on this vahiaUe 
portion of the day, — ^by indulgences that are not 
suited to it ;— *-and that the custom of late dining 
prevents so m^fiy persons from availing themselves 
of a source of satisfection and a means of improve- 
ment which would &r more llian compensate for any 
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pliea3me8 cf a merely aniopial kind, wMcIi ite enjoy- 
ment might lequire them to forego, 

In fiict, good men of all tunen hare delighted to 
eoneecrate this portion of the day to such exercises 
as we have been recommending ;*^and especially 
those moralists, whose works have made the most 
lasting impression on the world, have strongly urged 
sndi an employment of it,-— and have exemplified it 
by their own daily practice. Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the «^ Life of Fenelon'' will recollect what 
value he attached to this duty ;— many of the an* 
cient mor^sts have eulogized the beautiful maxims 
of the Pythagore^L school which have a refer^ice 
to this topic ; — ^and the pious and excdlent Gerson 
has recorded,--i-that ^^ the season q( evening is espe- 
dally (NTopitious to composure and to solemn thought, 
— 4)ecause it is that season of the day which is mark- 
ed by the most beautiful colours,-— which shows 
nature in the softest oolomring,— -and which is least 
exposed to those agitations which arise firom the 
vain*glory of the world.*" 

With most men, indeed, the evening is even a 
seascm of more perfect stilhiess and freedom firom 
irritation than the morning ;'-^-and it is, hence, the 
more to be regretted that bad halnts, contracted 
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during the agitations of the day, — and the trench-^ 
ing of one part of its duties on another should so 
generally preclude the indulgence of those pleasing 
and healthAil thoughts which this ^^ calm hour of 
day^ is fitted to suggest. The value of these, how^ 
ever, is too inestimable to be thus fooUshly aban- 
doned, — and all those who regard the improvement 
and the true enjoyment of their nature as they 
deserve to be regarded, ought to make it their study 
to avail themselves of advantages, which, during 
the progress of life, they will find to be invaluable. 
In the fourth place, — ^we have remarked that 
what chiefly characterizes the evening, and esped- 
aUy distinguishes its aspect from that of the morn- 
ing, is the tendency which it has to lift the mind to 
thoughts of immortality^ — or to the anticipation of 
those wonderfrd changes which the kingdom of God, 
— of which we have been permitted to see a smaQ 
but lovely portion, — ^has yet to undergo, both in its 
manifestations on the face of this earth, — ^and amidst 
those greater scenes with which this earth is in in- 
timate, though invisible connexion. Indeed, it is 
pleasing to think how regularly Nature suggests 
these thoughts, by the appearances which charac- 
terize the " dose of a day i^ — and how much, con- 
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i^equendy, it seems to have been her purpose to 
keep man at all times in mind of the wonderful 
things which are yet to follow his apparently unim- 
portant and short-lived exertions. 

Such thoughts are the sublimest, — ^the most 
pleasing, — and the most useful of all others,*— and 
their indulgence is one of the most important duties 
appropriated to this season of the day. 

In the last place, — the day ought to be concluded, 
as it was begun,— by an act of piety y — that is to 
say, by devout perusal of the Word of God, — ^and 
by humble prayer for his protection and blessing. 
Such exercises are not only the highest duties but 
the noblest privileges of man, — and no day can be 
considered as suitably spent that has not been con- 
secrated by such exercises. 



MISCELLANEOUS BEMABKS RESPECTING THE CON- 
DUCT OF AN OBDINABY DAY. 

The foregoing outline of the method of employing 
the different seasons of the day has probably had a 
reference chiefly to those who are engaged in the 
details of business, and who have a definite round 
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of duties to fiilfil, — and which ihey can arrange at 
thar own choice. It must be remarked, bowers, 
that the Author has not aimed at giving roles ap- 
plicable to aU the hours of the day, after the man- 
ner either iiS the ancient Pythagoreans, or of the 
ascetic Authors of the scholastic times,-— -because he 
writes neither for the use of a philosophic sect, nor 
for those who aim simply at the cultivatmn of devo- 
tional or religious h^its. He has merely given an 
outline which may be filled up according to the dr- 
cumstanoes of difierent persons, — and in this view 
the following observations must be k^t in mind : 

In the first place, mankind consist not simply of 
tibose devoted to business,— -and having a definite 
round of oc(mpadons to perform ;"'~nor are diose 
even who are thus busily employed all occu]^ed in 
a similar way. 

Some men have not business but study as their 
occupation ; some have the management of public 
concerns,— and others have the care chiefly of pri- 
vate and domestic interests; — ^with a great multi- 
tude^ bodily labour is the duty imposed on them ; — 
and in almost every society there are persons who 
have the disposal of their time entirdiy at their own 
dioice, — ^and who are at liberty tofindout fortliem- 
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selves, from day to day, in what maimer dieir homrs 
shall be spent. 

The same precise routine cannot, theiefiore, be 
prescribed to each of these ;— but yet all of them 
may ayail themselves of the foregoing outline^ 
which is siiggested by Nature herself, — and ou^t 
to adopt it with such accommodations as their pe- 
culiar circumstances render necessary or expedient. 

In the second place, no routine ought to he con- 
sidered 80 fixed and unchangeable as to prevent us 
from embracing any call to active and important 
duty which the changing events of life may present 
to us. Such calls will occasionally be made to every 
man, even to those whose day is most at their own * 
disposid; — and it is weakness, and an evil habit, to 
be so wedded to our forms, as to refuse to exert 
oursdves cheerftiUy and vigorously when any serious 
and pressing call is made on our activity. This is 
a rule against whidi methodical men are apt to of- 
fend, and which is therefore the more necessary to 
be pressed on their attention. 

In the third place, a variety of occupations, — 
active exertio^i and study,— labour and relaxation, — 
ought to form part of the routine of every day. 

Those who are intent upon the business of life 
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are apt sometiines entirely to neglect the cultiyatioif 
of their minds by reading or study ; — ^andj on the 
other hand, those who are devoted to study some- 
times neglect wholesome ewercise^ or contract an 
unwillmgness to active exertion. But a man who 
would spend his day in the best manner, ought to 
elevate and purify his mind by mixing business 
with study ; — and the meditative ought to settle it 
as a rule with themselves to devote some portion of 
their day to needful and salutary recreation. 

Nor should such recreation be considered as lost 
time J or unworthy of being viewed as a service due 
to Gt)d. On the contrary, such relaxation being 
needful for the proper discharge of more serious du- 
ties, ought to be viewed as sanctified by the good 
end for which it is designed, and cheerftilly indul^ 
ged in fronj this conviction. Even in the enjoyment 
of innocent amusement, man may still preserve him- 
«elf a " Living Temple,'' and have his whole day 
consecrated to the will of God. It is a miserable 
and bad habit of thought which precludes any per- 
son from the indulgence of this source of satisfaction 
even during his hours of amusement. 

In the fourth place, the great purpose of this 
treatise is to show that man may at all times so ar- 
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rang^ his conduct as to maintain that character of a 
" living Temple^ to which we have now aUuded, — 
and also to evince that there is a style of acting 
which every man may point out to himself, quite suf- 
ficient to satisfy him that he is making the most of 
the circumstances in which he is placed, — and 
consequently to relieve his mind from the depressing 
anxiety which is so often felt from the apprehension, 
that we are called to the pursuit of a good which is 
abstract and imaginary, and with which the ordi- 
nary occupations and amusements of life are so far 
from being in harmony, that they are altogether in 
opposition to its character, and interruptions to its 
prosecution4 

It is obviously of great moment that men should 
be able to state with themselves that mode of act- 
ing, or that distribution even of the particular por^ 
tions of their day, by the observance of which they 
know that they are employing themselves so as to 
realize the injunction of living a " good life ;^— and 
that they should thus be freed from the painM 
anxiety,— so common with sensitive and well-dis-* 
poded minds,— of being in pursuit of a good of which 
they have no distinct conception, — and from the 
attainment of which they are precluded by even the 
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necessary cares and innocent relaxations of ordinary 
life.' Perhaps no habit of thought is more to be 
denred than that which should subvert this vague 
feeling, and substitute in its place the conception of 
a style of acting conformable to the drcumstcmces 
in which men are plaeed, and which they are indi- 
vidually in a capacity to realize. 



It is commonly said, however, that it is not pos- 
sible for us to look back upon any portion of time, 
—not even upon the events of any one day, — ^without 
many painM feelings from a sense of our imperfec- 
tions, or without a general dissatisfaction with the 
course we have followed. 

This, however, it may be observed, would be the 
case, even after the hestspent day that it is possible 
to concdve a human being to go through. It is a 
feeling which results from the very nature of man, 
and from the place which he occupies in the king- 
dom of Gk)d ; — ^and it merely impUes that happiness, 
Aat is, unmingled happiness, is not the lot of man, 
even while performing or recollecting the best series 
of duties he is capable of fulfilling. The fact, how- 
ever, is commonly so stated as to confound the ne- 
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cessarily imperfect nature of man, and of aU his 
enjoyments,»-eyen his most virtuous enjoyments, 
— ^with the recollection of positive and volimtary 
guilt. — Even* one day spent in a course of well- 
doing, is invaluable to the feelings of him who has 
passed through it, — ^but it must be remembered, that, 
in the order of nature, important results are only gain- 
ed, not by single acts, but by habits of action; — 
and a dourse of conduct regulated on the principles 
we have been endeavouring to enforce, would not 
fail to bring the purest peace into the bosom of him 
who had been so fortunate in his life, — and to re- 
ward him with many blessings which woidd " crown" 
his days with " gloiy and honour.''^ 
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IN WHAT MANNER DATS OB OCCASIONS OF BE* 
JOICING SHOULD BE SPENT. 



In the preceding section we have given the descrip- 
tion of a day supposed to be undistinguished by the 
occurrence of any unusual events, — ^a day such as 
forms the ordinary course of life, — and by the rules 
of which accordingly the general tenor of life may 
be regulated. 

But there are times when this ordinary routine is 
varied to every man by the occurrence of more re- 
markable events ; — and, in the first place, there are 
times when men are disposed to rejoice with their 
friends, — or to express their thank^ness for the good 
that has befaUen them, or for the continued repose 
which they have enjoyed, — ^times when the heart is 
opened by a desire to make others partake of the 
bounty we have experienced, — and when, in this 
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communication of our joy, we seek for ourselves 
that addition to oijr happiness which arises either 
from a public expression of it, or from participating 
it with others. 

There are few men so poor as not occasionaQy to 
be able, — or so wedded to their selfish gratifications 
as not sometimes to feel the desire,— -to make a feast 
for their friends, or to give some other token of 
their liberality and satisfaction. 

There are few men, however, who are able to con- 
duct themselves on such occasions with that degree 
of propriety which is desirable, or which is best 
^fitted for giving effect to their liberality ;— -and it 
thus not unfrequently happens, that in those sea- 
sons of rejoicing are laid the seeds of many bitter 
fruits of repentance and of humiliation. 

There are no seasons, at the same time, the due 
management of which is more graeefril, or beheld 
with purer satisfaction by those who witness such 
management. 

And there are none, by the becoming regulation 
of which a better proof is afforded of that true and 
well-ordered goodness, which has its seat in the 
deepest feelings, and in the most firmly-rooted 
habits of the human heart. 
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It is lience important that eveiy man wlio wouU 
order his life aright should be prepared for the ac- 
eurrence of such seasons, — and should have rules of 
conduct applicable to them, — ^&om the observance 
of which no temptations of the moment may induce 
Um to swerve. The general maxims, then, rdatii^ 
to such seascms are the following : — 

In the first place, — it is good and graceful in our 
seasons of mirth,— or of festivity, — to enter with 
unaffected and heartfelt gladness into the joy of the 
time. When we have been blessed with prosperity, 
—or are, from any oilier cause, disposed to mi^e a 
public acknowledgment of our joyfiilness, nothing 
can be more absurd than to give to our conduct, in 
any of its expressions, an aspect of gloominess ot of 
a want of due participation in the scene before us ; 
— and, on the other hand, all men feel that there is 
great beauty and propriety in the conduct of iam. 
who conducts himself, on all such occariims, widi 
that unaffected gaiety and innocent gladness of 
heart, which accord with the occadon on whidi these 
feelings are manifested. 

Indeed, so much is this the case, that when it 
happens, as, amidst the uncertainty of human events, 
it sometimes does happen, that a secret and i3aiez<- 
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pected misfortune has occuned to him who had de^ 
yoted the season to joy, — ^it is admitted to be a 
rule of just conduct, that his private fediogs, unless 
when these are of a peculiarly tender kind, should 
give place to the destination of the time ; — and he 
who so conducts himself as to hide his agony,— -and 
to enter with fiill participation into the joys of his 
fiiends, is universally considered as having acted 
with a dignity and grace of the most estimable 
kind,— -even when misfortunes of the most senous 
nature were known to himself to h0 impending over 
his lot. 

But, ia the second place,— ^hile our joyfiilness 
must be thus genuine, and suited to the time, it 
must on no occasion be inconsistent with the respect 
which we owe to ourselves,— or assume the charac- 
ter of extiavi^ant and immoderate mirth. 

It is not merely joy which men scnnetimes feel on 
such occasions ; — for joy, when genuine and unac- 
companied with other feelings, seldom leads to any 
extravagancies of conduct, — but it is undue excite- 
m^it, arising frcm vanity, — ^from sympathy, — and 
from diat reddessness of consequences which some- 
times seizes the human heart when acting in die 
sight and under the influence of others ; — ^and it is 
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hence that seasons of mirth so often degenerate into 
excesses which give no real satisfaction on the review 
of them,-^but rather overwhehn with poignant hu- 
miUation those who are able to exercise their better 
feelings after the time of unrestrained mirth has 
passed. 

Now, in order to avoid this, — and it is perhaps 
the rule of aU others that is most important to be in- 
culcated on this subject,— every man should endea- 
vour to keep his mirth in moderation, — ^and, indeed, 
to. give a just and well-regulated tone to all his fed- 
ings, when he is thus giving the reins to his thank- 
fulness and joy. This moderation will not in the 
least detract ftom the true happiness of the time, — 
but, on the contrary, will promote it, — and be the 
best expression of its genuine character. 

For the same reason, — all intemperance should 
be guarded against by rules, with the observance of 
which no temptation should be considered as autho- 
rising us to dispense. It is one of the best habits 
«f the present times that it is favourable to the ob- 
servance of this rule ; — and there is, therefore, in 
the present state of society, not only moral guilt, — 
but bad taste in him who violates it. 

Jt follows, from the same general rule, that we 
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should avoid, during our seasons of gaiety, aU such 
expressions, — or symptoms of conduct, as betray the 
operation of ill-regulated feeling ; — and that it should 
be considered as unsuitable to the due order of the 
season when we permit ourselves to lose that manly 
and well-adjusted moderation of language and of 
action, which, on occasions of less excitement, is 
considered indispensable to propriety of conduct. 

In the third place, — our joyfulness in such sea- 
sons should be sanctified by a feeling of thankful- 
ness for the good we have received, — ^and by a sense 
of our own unworthiness of our pecuUar blessings. 
These feelings will dispose us to make public ac- 
knowledgment of our piety, — ^by those most be- 
coming expressions of it, — ^with which the partidpa* 
tion of the bounty of Providence is in all countries 
accompanied, — ^and will thus give to our joyAilness 
a far higher character than, without such feelings, it 
could have attained, — by making it a sacrifice of 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, — ^and a becom- 
ing testimony of the sense we entertain of his pro- 
vidential kindness. 

In the fourth place,— our joyfulness should be 
characterized by a sense of the passing nature of 
all earthly blessings. This feeling of the insecurity 
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of our. joys will beoio incompatible accompanimenl of 
the purest and most heartfelt thankfulness ; — ^nor is 
tk&ce any thing in it that is unsuitable to that unaf- 
fected expressim of gaiety which we have already 
recommended as appropria^ to such occasions. On 
the ccmtrary, it is most suitable to the entire cir- 
cumstiances of our condition at all times^T— as be- 
ings,-^who have not at any moment, an entirely un- 
npxed cup presented to us^ — and who know not by 
what unforeseen events our brightest hours of joy- 
fulness may be clouded; — and it is, accordingly, 
remarkable, that thei songs of joy and of festive 
gladness that have made the deepest impression on 
the human heart, — and are preserved amgidst its 
uMMt imperishable treasures for all generations,— ^are 
uniformly those in which there is this becoming 
mixture of joy for the good we have experienced^ 
and of submission to the possible decree which may 
soon doom our blessings to depart from us. 

In the last place, — our joyfulness should be. ac- 
companied by a heartfelt participation in the suffer- 
ings, — or less-favoured circumstances of those who 
have not been equally distinguished by the bounty 
of Providence; — ^and he who sits down to his well^ 
covered table, and amidst his rejoicing firiends,*'— 
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with.the Becreti congdousness that he has endeayour- 
ed. to make others, who feel the hard pressure of 
afflictioB, less subject to sorrow^ — ^will find^ that the 
sweetest by £EKr.5of all the ingredients of his cup, is 
the satisfac^ion.which this consciousness of an active 
fellow^eelii^: with human sufifenng has infused. 



Such are the rules or maadms relating to the 
doe r^pilation of days or seasons, of festivity,— «nd 
with respect to these rules thefollowuig general re* 
marks are applicable : — 

First, They ai^ sa far from being abridgements 
of our joyfulness, — tiiat they are only fitted to 
preserve it in its true character,— and to render, it 
more satisfactory, both at the time of its occur^ 
rence, and at every future hour in which it re- 
turns to remembrance. It is melancholy to think 
how seldom seasons of festivity are remembered 
with heartfelt satisfaction ; — and it is equally true, 
that there is a pleasure of the purest kind attached 
to the recollection of those which have been kept in 
a proper spirit. 

In the second place, the moderate, and thankful, 
and beneficent use of seasons of mirth, is our best 
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security for a blessing from Providence, guarantee* 
ing to us the continuance of them ; — or, if other days 
and darker seasons should be awaiting us, — ^it will 
be a source of true satisfaction, to think that during 
our better hours we have not called down such 
reverses as a punishment for our sins, — ^by having 
abused our blessings when they were in our power. 

And, lastly, it is by the observance of these rules, 
that, even in his seasons of gaiety, and when all 
solemn thoughts might seem to be farthest from his 
mind, — man may still conduct himself as ^* a Tem- 
ple*" dedicated to the service of his Creator ; — and may 
make his times of rejoicing, as well as the other por- 
tions of his Ufe, ^^ a sacrifice and an offering^ which 
God will delight to accept. Man thus continues to 
be a ^* Living Temple.'*' 
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IN WHAT MANNER DAYS OF AFFLICTION SHOULD 
BE SPENT. 



Such seasons are as much a part of the lot of man, — 
and as much require to be provided for as those which , 
are characterized by gaiety or mirth ; — ^for the former 
as well as the latter fall occasionally to the lot of 
every man,^ — ^and together they make up that won- 
derful discipline by which a wisdom far finer than 
our own is training us for purposes, the precise 
nature of which we are not at present able to 
fathom. 

" In the day of prosperity,'' says the wise King, 
'* be joyful, — but in the day of adversity consider.*" 
As there is then a joy which is natural and becoming 
in prosperity, — and which is even " well pleasing in 
the sight of God,'' — so is there a quiet and solemn 
pondering on the dispensations of Providence, — 
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and a resolute but humble seardung oat of our 
own follies and sins, which are adapted to those 
seasons when a dark doud seems to hang oyer our 
dwellings, — and to saddm all our paths. 

In the first place, — even the external expression 
of conduct ought to correspond with the depth and 
solemnity of the feelings by which the heart, in 
such seasons, is agitated ;— and as there is nothing 
more reyolting than the behaviour of those who act, 
amidst afflicting circumstances, as if they had no per- 
replion of the evils that have overtaken them^ — so 
theuniveorsal feelings of mmkind have determined, 
that there is a propriety and beauty in the conduct 
of him^-^^who humUes himself, even in his outward 
conduct, under the hand of Providence^— *«nd irho 
is tenderly alive to those chastenings which come 
iSrom a Being to whom it is the highest honour, even 
of the proud, to submit. 

But, in the second place, — it is only on occasions 
of very great affliction, and during the first paroxysms 
of sorrow, — that even the maxims of the worid per- 
mit us to become inattentive to the ordinary du- 
ties and cares of our condition. So far, indeed, is 
such ne^ct from being applauded, that it is con- 
Bidered as a mark of a well-ordered mind to be aUe, 
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even under the pressure of severe affliction, to dis- 
charge its relative and social duties with punctua- 
lity ; — and it is pleasing, in this manner, to find the 
importance of these duties recognized, and, indeed, 
their paramount obligation acknowledged, when the 
genuine feelings of the heart are called to det^- 
mine respectmg their comparative value, — ^notwith- 
standing the inferior rank to which they are scnne- 
times lowered, by mistaken notions of what really 
constitutes the chief business of life. Hiis de- 
cision of the unsophisticated feelings of the human 
heart is quite in accordance, as the reader will 
readily perceive, with the pervading strain of this 
Work. 

But, in the third place, while the active and so^ 
cial duties are thus recognized, it is incumbent on 
those who are pressed by thie hand of Providence to 
enter into eommtmion with their oivn epiritsy aiad 
reverentially to place themselves in an attitude bf 
obedience to whatever the suggestions of Providence 
may point out as their duty. The s^ison of afflic- 
tion ought thus to be regarded as one in which Gt^ 
speaks more solemnly, by the dispensations of his 
Providence, than at other times ;— and man ought, 
in such seasons, to feel himself called to listen with 
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more than ordinary attention and humility to the 
voice which the wonderful ways of Grod seem to 
send forth. 

So much for the consideration^ or solemn search- 
ing out of our ways, which is enjoined by the Wise 
King, as suitable to seasons of peculiar trouble ; — 
and, with respect to the manner in which the afflic- 
tion itself, while it endures, should be borne, the 
following remarks may suffice : — 

In the first place, it ought to be home Jirmly ; — 
that is to say, — ^with all the energy which the suf* 
ferer can put forth, — and, especially, with a belief 
that God will proportion our means of endurance to 
the severity of the trial to which he has seen fit to 
call us. 

Secondly^ — it ought to be borne with patience ; — 
that is to say, — ^with a persuasion, that though it may 
continue longer than we had expected, or may have 
judged expedient, yet there is a time known only to 
God, which is the best for enabling it to effect the 
purpose which he has in view, — and that it is the 
duty of man to wait patiently till the ^^ good time 
of the Lord shall come.**^ 

In the third place^ it should be borne under a firm 
belief, — that no affliction is sent without some good 
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purpose for which it is adapted, — and that, though 
we may not be able, in all cases, to foresee the issue, 
— ^yet a fine and perfect wisdom runs throughout 
all seasons of suffering, as well as through those 
which, to our view, bear the most apparent marks 
of benevolence and loving-kindness. 

So much with respect to the «|)in^ in which afflic-^ 
tions should be borne. It is, lastly, our duty to co^ 
operate with Providence in promoting the purpose 
for which sufferings are sent; — ^and this we may 
do, — ^by viewing them as intimations of the frailties 
and follies that have marked our lives, — ^and for the 
correction of which they were intended ;— especially, 
for lessening any undue attachment to mere tempo- 
TaL things, — and for awakening in us the true and 
noble ambition of submitting ourselves implicitly to 
that coiurse of discipline which God may see fit to 
send us, in the dispensations of his providence. 
Afflictions, when thus improved^ naturally lead to 
the anticipation and hope of some more stable and 
perfect scene, where every thing, in our nature, 
which at present is but an expanding germ, shall 
ripen and " bear fruit in life everlasting.'' 
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Such, is the mannCT in which affliction, or days 
of calamity, onght to be met ; — and, in condu-* 
sion, it may be remarked, that the sorrow which is 
so borne loses by far the bitterest of. its ingredients, 
—and, indeed, not unfirequently begets in the mind 
that " joy of grief,'' which is the style of feeling most 
suitable to the natitre and condition of man, and 
wiUi the indulgence of which all his best feelings 
are connected. 

The ^Siction which is so borne is also ^he most 
Mkely to pass away ; — at least, he who fails to make 
use of his sorrows for the purpose intended by Pro-. 
Tidence, has no reason to expect that the weight o£ 
hk affliction shall be diminished till he has done At9 
part in giving them their appointed efficacy,-— while 
^^ a mommg-of great beauty and calmness'' often 
succeeds to the dark hours of those who have: en-* 
deavoured to fee " fellow-workers with God" for thdr 
own good. 

And, lastly, it is by thus bearing his sorrows, that 
man continues, even amidst their heaviest pressure, 
to maintain the noble character of a " Living Tern- 
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pie,'"— or to make even his humiliations and his 
griefs " sacrifices of obedience,^ which are well 
pleasing in the sight of God. 
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IN WHAT MANNER DAYS OE SEASONS OFFERING 
OPPORTUNITIES OF EXTRAORDINARY EXERTION 
SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 



The ordinary tenor of our days is not only varied 
by occasional seasons of joyfulness, — and by the 
occurrence of calamities which call for serious reflec- 
tion ; — ^there are also times in the life of every per- 
son, when a call seems to be made for more than 
common activity and resolution ; — times when cir- 
cumstances thicken around us, — and when we seem 
to be invited by the voice of Providence, speaking 
in the events of life, to abandon our ordinary and 
more indolent course, and to " gird ourselves'^ for 
duties that demand the exercise of all our vigour, 
or that can only be Mfilled by a temporary break- 
ing in upon our usual habits of conduct. 

When such seasons occur, the timid are apt to 
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shrink from the exertion which they requifS^^^W^OK^^ ^ 
an apprehension that they may involve themselves 
in labours of dangerous tendency to thdr usual 
enjoyments. 

The indolent^ also, shun such calls to activity, 
as unsuited to those indulgences which they delight 
to secure, — and permit the time of exertion to pass, 
because they cannot summon up the resolution which 
is necessary to break their usual love of repose. 

And men of mistaken views of piety not unfre- 
quendy overlook such calls, from a persuasion or in- 
distinct belief, that their best course is to leave the 
issue of events entirely to the direction of Provi- 
dence,— and to trust, that, notwithstanding their in- 
dolence, good will be made to come to them from all 
occurrences ; — or, at any rate, that if evil is deter- 
mined against them, their own laboitrs are not suffi- 
cient to avert the mischief. 

And, generally, there is a most erroneous impres- 
sion in the minds of men, — that it is better to ad- 
here to their usual inactive but settled habits, or to 
express their reliance on Providence by prayers and 
prostrations, than to interfere with such habits and 
such exercises, by rousing themselves to more than 
conunon activity. 
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In all'Of these ways, men mistake the true path 
which Providence points out to them, and act upon 
views of duty which are essentially defective and 
illusory. 

For the true and safe rule of conduct, amidst all 
such occunrenoes, is that which directs us to hold our- 
selves* in readiness for every active duty which may 
be presented to us by the events of life ;-^and to con- 
sider ourselves as offering, by such exertion, abetter 
testimony of our loyalty to Providence than we could 
present by any indolent expressions of submiadon 
or confidence, which it is in our power to exhibit. 

And, in order to perceive the force of this obser- 
vation, it ought to be kept in mind,-— that the occa- 
sions of peculiar activity to which we are now allud- 
ing commonly invoice issues that mre to affect the 
subsequent course of our lives during many days or 
years. 

It may also be noticed, that those who Jbave 
exercised the most wonderful command over the is- 
sues of events, have, in almost all instances, been 
men who knew how to avidl themselves of such. un- 
usual combinations of circumstances. 

Nor ought it to.be forgo<^n, that Providence de- 
mands our co-operation^ in order to effect for ua the 
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good at which the airangements of his wisdom seem 
to aim ;— K)r, in the more usual mode of expressing 
the same truth, that *^ Providence assists those who 
are best disposed to avail themselves, under his di- 
rection5 of their own stoength.*" 

It is also part of the ways of Grod with man, 
that, in the ordinary course of things, many unsuc- 
cessful attempts are commonly made by those who 
are aiming at important results, before they are able 
to hit on the measures that are ultimately to fix 
them in their wished-for blessings; — and that it is 
not, usually, till we have shown a becoming dispo^ 
sition to ex^ all our own wkdom and means, that 
Providence reveals his own purposes by ways, — 
which sometimes seemed not the most likely to us 
to have heeit successful, — and at times to which we 
were least disposed to look for the fulfilment of our 
wishes. 

Still, the rule of conduct is jdain, and well esta- 
blished by all dbservation and experience of Hfe,-— 
that our previous exertions mre indispensable to the 
good issue which Divine Providence intends to bring 
forth. 

In availing ourselves, however, of our own active 

exertions for the successful management of impor- 

6 
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tant combinations of circumstances, the three fol- 
lowing conditions are implied: — First, — ^that we 
must aim at such things as are suitable to our 
powers^'^SLnd in accordance with our condition. 
Secondly, — that we must pursue these things by 
proper measures, — ^that is to say, — ^by such mea- 
sures as are recommended by prudence and pro- 
priety; — and, thirdly, — ^that we must be indefa^ 
tigable and prompt in the employment of these 
measures. 

There is even a grace and beauty in a magnanimous 
attempt to realize objects of unusual importance, 
though our labour should be ineffectual, provided it 
be not apparent that we have far overrated our 
powers, — or pursued our purpose by ill-chosen means. 

We repeat, then, that when a call to more than or- 
dinary exertion is made to us by the events of life, — 
and such calls are occasionally occurring to all men, 
—the rule of conduct is, that we should be prompt 
and vigorous in using the activity which such occur- 
rences demand, — ^and should have it impressed on 
our minds, as a principle of the utmost importance, 
that we ought not to consider either a regard to our 
more usual habits of action, — or a love of indo- 
lence, and dislike of agitating circumstances, — or 
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a mere passive tricst in the guidance of Providence, 
—or our preference of abstracted devotion^ — ^as in 
the slightest degree justifying us for neglecting the 
opportunity which has been presented to us of show- 
ing our loyalty by a more effectual and approved 
method. 

In truth, such calls to active duty, — should be 
considered as a summons from the Sovereign Dis* 
poser to put ourselves in " an attitude'' for filling 
those more trying posts by which the interests of his 
kingdom are to be promoted more effectually and 
extensively ; — he, therefore, who refuses to listen to 
such calls is preferring his own ease or low notions 
of duty, — to the noble, though hard service to which 
his Master is calling him, — and for the honours of 
which he gives him an opportunity of contending ; — 
while the man, on the contrary, who instantly throws 
aside all his own preconceived ideas and habits, and 
cheerfrilly advances to the post assigned him, is act- 
ing in the true spirit of a good subject of the king- 
dom of God, — and is promoting the interests of that 
kingdom in the most efficient and honourable man- 
ner. 

By such activity, therefore, man still supports 
the character of a " Living Temple," or of a faitbAil 
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subjeet of the kingdom of God, even though his 
fulfihnent of such duties should interfere with those 
more ordinary professions of veneration by which he 
delights to express his obedience or love. — *' Nor,'*' 
to use the admirable illustration of a most instruc- 
tive writer, ^^ would it be more absurd for a soldier 
to desert his post that he may lie lurking about his 
^naral's tent, lest he should lose his reverence by 
losing sight of him, than for us to neglect our ac- 
tive duties that we may attend more closdy to those 
of devotion.*" 

The truth is, that the most common seedier or 
sailor, engaged as they are in the management of 
ocmcems, where the value of active exertions are 
strongly made apparent by the dangers which result 
from the neglect of them,*— and by the importance 
often of small instances of activity to the welfare of 
the whole arrangement, has, in what relates to their 
own profession at least, commonly far better i^as of 
what constitutes the true duty of man, than those 
entertained by parsons, who, being involved in the 
great and variously-mixed business of the world, have 
frequently a less distinct view of the value of their 
individual exertions ;— >it is accordingly often most 
pleasant and animating to observe the alacrity with 
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which the first-mentioned persotis generally proceed 
to the discharge of their duties, and the clear percep- 
tion wh^ch they have of their importance ; — and their 
example may, in this respect, be contemplated with 
great advantage by many who despise their scene 
of labour, or who fancy that their own situation and 
means of observation have given them far wider 
and juster ideas of human duty. 
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HOW SEASONS DEVOTED TO RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

SHOULD BE KEPT, AND AS PRELIMINARY TO 

THIS, IN WHAT SENSE IT IS TRUE THAT RELI- 
GION SHOULD BE MINGLED WITH ALL OUR CON- 
DUCT. 



No opinion is more commonly expressed by religi- 
ous men, or inculcated by the public expoimders of 
Christianity, than that reUgion should be connected 
with every part of our conduct, — should govern all 
our sentiments, — and be the principle of all our 
actions. 

At the same time most men will feel that they 
have no very clear idea of the manner in which this 
union may be effected ; — because religion and the or- 
dinary affairs of life seem to be two things so unlike 
each other, and indeed so different in their nature, 
that though we may place them together, we can- 
not, it is supposed, ever make them to amalgamate. 
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And, in fact, the attempt to join them is common-^ 
ly productive of a style of conduct which is in the 
highest degree fantastic and unnatural, — and fitted 
to revolt the minds of judicious persons against the 
very supposition of the possibility or propriety of 
such a mixture. This incongruity may be strik- 
ingly seen in the case of those persons who mingle 
the solemn duty of " singing praises to God'' with 
their ordinary actions, — and more generally in the 
behaviour of a vast multitude of persons who, are 
perpetually mingling the dogmas, or vague expres- 
sions of sentiment which belong to religion, with 
the discharge of their commonest duties, and with 
all the daily occurrences of life. 

Now, in order to clear up this apparent incongru- 
ity, we must keep in mind, that the word religion, 
like almost all the other words in daily use, is of a 
vague and abstract character, and is occasionally 
employed to denote the three following things : — 
First, those external forms or expressions of conduct 
by which religious feelings are manifested; — second- 
ly, those opinions or dogmas into which religious 
apprehensions are embodied; — and, thirdly, that 
feeling characteristic of man, and pervading all his 
nature, by which he is capable of everywhere per- 
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ceiving traces of a Divine mind, and of directing all 
his conduct with a yiew to the approbation of . a Su- 
preme Ruler. 

If now we limit the signification of religion to the 
two first of these, — ^then, in the first place, there are 
a great many persons at all times to be found, who, 
being ardently devoted to the affairs of this world, 
tfid feeling the incongruity between these and the 
habitual recurrence of either the external forms of 
piety, or the s^atimental maxims in which its feel- 
ings and opimoBS are embodied, rest in the belief 
that the two sorts of things have no relation what* 
eves to each other, — that it is absurd to attempt to 
unite them, — and that as worldly affairs are evident- 
ly ^A€«r proper sphere of action, they may devote 
themselves wholly to these, and give themselves no 
concern about those loftier or more sentimental views 
by which so many men seek to unite the things a£ 
time with the feelings that rdate to eternity,— 4Hit 
by their attempts to unite which they only give a 
faotastic^and unseemly character to their whole style 
of conv^sation and action. 

On the other hand, there are men whose minds, 
^m constitutional timidity or acquired opmionsand 
habits, are dee{dy imbued with a feeling (i£ the su- 
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preme importance of religious truth ;-^ut still, con- 
fining religion to the two former of the senses of the 
term already mentioned,— they blend its forma or 
opinions with all the conduct of life, and make thus 
a heterogeneous mixture or compound, of which aU 
others perceive the incongruity, — ^but are unable to 
produce imy thing like a complete union or identi- 
fication of the subjects. 

In both cases the difficulty arises from limited 
and erroneous views of what we are to understand 
by reUgion^ — and from an attempt to reconcile it, 
luider some of its aspects, with affiiirs to which it 
has only an. affinity when taken in its entire and 
more compjcehensive ^character. 

If accordii^y we take the term religion in this 
more g^eral acceptation, as denoting the feeling 
characteristic of man^ by which he is enabled to per- 
ceive a designing, mind in all the events c£ nature, — 
and to refer all his conduct to the approbation of a 
Supreme Ruler, — ^then there is not only no difficult 
ty or incongruity in the attempt to unite religion 
with our ^ most ordinary transactions and feelings, 
nor do we form by their imion, as in the former case, 
a merely het^ogeneous mixture, — ^but*the two things 
become finely and fully imH>rporated, and there is 
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produced a union or identification by which the char- 
acters of both are rendered more excellent and 
available. The affairs of life, on the one hand, are 
elevated into a higher and purer character, — and, 
on the other, Religion descends from her throne of 
clouds and darkness, and becomes the ruler of all 
that is fine in feeling, or beautiful in conduct, or 
magnificent in expectation. 

Indeed the whole aspect of Nature and of life 
undergoes a most blessed change when this union 
has been effected ; — the wide face of Nature assumes 
the aspect of a glorious scene on which the benefi- 
cent government of God is apparent, — ^all the ra- 
tional beings that people this world appear under the 
character of subjects of one grand empire which the 
Creator is exercising over all worlds, — and the most 
common actions and feelings of life assume a lofty 
and fine expression as parts of the duty given to 
us by our Supreme Lord, — and by the due regula- 
tion and management of which we evince our loyal- 
ty to his service. A finer and richer colouring is 
thus thrown over the whole aspect of creation, — and 
things that before were disunited as of entirely in- 
congruous kinds, — ^become incorporated into one 
grand and mutually pervading union. 
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Correct notions respectmg the possibility of this 
union, and the means of effecting it, are by far the 
greatest improvement that can take place in the 
religious apprehensions of any individual, — or that 
could be given to the general sentiments of man- 
kind. 

And the actual union, in the case of any indivi- 
dual, forms by far the happiest and most desirable 
state of the human mind. In fact, it is only when 
this union has been effected, that man acts with the 
entire powers of his nature, and exhibits his charac- 
teristic feelings in their purest and happiest state. 

It is accordingly, as the reader must have per- 
ceived, the primary purpose of this treatise to aid 
in the dissemination of notions calculated to pro- 
duce this change in the re%ious apprehensions of 
men,— and, in. so far as opinions are capable of 
influencing conduct, to lead to the desired union 
itself. 



VOL. II. 
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HOW FAB OUGHT THE MORE DIEECT EXPRESSIONS 
OF RELIGIOUS FEELING TO BE MINGLED WITH 
OUR ORDINARY CONDUCT. 



In what we have said under the preceding section, 
we have considered religion or religious feelings as 
completely identified with our modes of thought 
and action in daily life, — giving to them a new and 
higher character,— and thus constituting, along with 
these ordinary actions, not two things placed side 
by side, but one fine and harmonious union, — ^beau- 
tifying and ennobling the whole aspect of life,— and 
springing up with fireshness and freedom along with 
every movement of the heart and action of the con- 
duct. 

But, besides this most desirable union, it is also 
proper that more direct expressions of religious 
feeling should be mingled with our most common 
actions, — ^that thus the religious, the pre-eminently 
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religious, nature of man may be more distinctly ac- 
knowledged, and expressed by forms suited to it 
more exclusively. 

Thus, the morning and evening prayer for as- 
sistance and protection ought not to be neglected 
by any person ;— a devout acknowledgment before 
partaking of the bounty of Providence in our ordi- 
nary meals, is also a direct expression of religious 
feeling, of which men in all times and countries have 
recognized the propriety ;— and, during the course 
of the day, occurrences will occasionally be inter- 
vening, which a well-disposed mind will gladly 
seize as most suitable to such an exercise of its 
characteristic and sublimest powers. — ^There are thus 
interesting chanjges in the life of every man, which 
more deeply affect all his powers of feeling,— 
and make him sensible, however high may be his 
station among his fellow-men, how much depends 
on the course which he takes, and what need he has 
of Divine assistance aiid protection, — ^that he may 
fiilly realize the magnificent though mysterious pro- 
mises of his spiritual nature. All such occurrences 
are most suitable for direct expressions of religious 
submission, or thankfulness, or trust. 

In some countries and ages, religious services of 
the kind now alluded to have been more common 
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than in others,— and the southern nations of Eu- 
rope,— as well as the nations of heathen antiquity, 
seem to have mingled religion with more propriety 
and effect, with their ordinary avocations, than the 
more northern nations. 

This, probably, has originated, to a great extent, 
at least, in the forms of their worship,— which are 
more, favourable for such mixture with the transac- 
tions of the day ; — ^for the fact is, that, in order to 
give any people an inducement and inclination thus 
to avail themselves of the direct forms of piety, these 
forms must be fitted for readily incorporating them- 
selves with all the ordinary feelings and avocations 
of life, — and the imagination and heart must have 
much to do with forms that are fitted for this fine 
and salutary alliance. This, accordingly, was the 
character of the finely mythological religions of an- 
cient times, — and this same character has been re- 
tained, along with many of the actual forms of hea- 
then ages, in the reli^ous riies that are character- 
istic of the nations of the more southern and loxu- 
riant regions of Europe. 

In our own country, and in some of the contigu- 
ous nations, religion has been divested of almost aU 
this imaginative and symbolical character, — and, be- 
ing reduced to a mere system of abstract doctrines 
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and theories, has little tendency to ally itself ^th 
daily occurrences, — or to be readily incorporated 
with the ordinary movements of the fancy or heart. 

There can be no question, at the same time, that 
much superstition also is mingled with the symbo- 
lical ritual of southern nations, — and, perhaps, every 
religion which is chiefly characterized by this symbo- 
lical character, has a tendency to degenerate into 
superstition. 

But the best form of worship, either for public 
adoption or for private use, would be that which 
should at once exclude all -superstitious practices,-— 
and 80 apply itself to the senses, and hearty and 
imagination of man, — as, by means of these, to be 
easily incorporated with daily feelings and occur- 
rences,— 4ind to give a finer and more spiritual char- 
acter to these than they naturally, without such 
aid, are apt to assume. 

It is pleasing, in those countries where the Papal 
religion still reigns, to see at all times the most mag- 
nificent of its temples open to the passer-by, where, 
amidst objects and associations fitted to impress his 
imagination and heart, he may pour out those de- 
vout feelings, which, in all well-disposed minds, will 
be occasionally excited, even amidst* the bustle and 
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the temptations of the world. It is pleasiiig even, to 
see the symbols of religious worship, occurring, in 
such countries, by the wayside, — and the chapel and 
the crudfix recalling to the mind of the. ^^ wayfa- 
ring man^ those sentiments of piety and trust, which, 
when left to its natural aspirations, the heart of man 
so readily and keenly embraces. 

Our feelings of satisfaction are, no doubt, lessen- 
ed by witnessing the degrading superstitions which 
are associated with such acts of homage ; — but a 
feeling of regret must also be awakened, that, in 
our own country, and with purer notions of religi- 
ous truth, so few opportunities are afforded to men 
of expressing their devout feelings, — and so few 
incitements to the indulgence of such sentiments. 

But, when the religious forms of any country are 
not favourable to the indulgence of such exercises, 
a good man ought to make opportunities of indul- 
ging them for himself; — and the direct services of 
piety might thus, with much advantage, be mingled 
£ir more frequently than they are with our most 
common avocations, — or, at least, might Mend their 
influence most happily with the occurrence of those 
more touching events which life is occasionally pre- 
senting to every human being. 
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HOW THE SABBATH-DAY OUGHT TO BE SPENT. 



HowEVEB far men may be disposed to separate the 
common business of life from that pure and high 
feeling which ought to pervade and dignify all such 
occupations,— and however neglectful they may be 
of the direct services of piety during the progress 
of ordinary events, — ^it is yet instructive and pleas- 
ing to remark,— that the re^gious nature of man has 
been so Mt in all countries and times,-— that no 
people or nation has wanted days expressly appro- 
priated to Divine services,— *and sanctified by a 
spirit of piety and holiness. 

Even heathen nations had such days ;— and these 
were plentifully intermingled with the ordinary 
course of events,— *and had, in many reqpects, a 
good effect upon the character and feelings of those 
who availed themselves of them. 

But the Christian Sabbath is, of all the institu- 
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tions that have been established with this view, — 
by far the finest and most valuable in many respects, 
—the most pervaded by grand and affecting asso- 
ciations, — ^the most happily characterized by the rea- 
sonable nature of the service which it prescribes, 
and the exercises to which it invites, — the most use- 
ful to all orders of living creatures,— and the best 
fitted, when duly improved, for diffiising many bene- 
ficial influences over the whole aspect of life, — and 
over the condition of all the varied ranks into which 
society is divided. 

Yet there are two great misapplications of the na- 
ture and purpose of this day, of which men are apt to 
be gmlty, — and with respect to which it is consistent 
with the purpose of this treatise that some observa- 
tions should be made. 

In the first place, — ^there are men, who, without 
denying the excellence of the Sabbath, — are yet so 
immersed in the business of life, that they cannot di- 
vest themselves of its cares and pursuits even during 
this holy day ; — ^they have acquired habits during 
the busier portions of their lives, which attend them 
even during those seasons which should be set apart 
for devotinoal duties ;— and, with the usual perver- 
sity of mankind, when their affections or habits are 
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strong, they fancy that they can perceive many rea- 
sons sufficient to exempt them from those duties of 
piety, for the performance of which they yet believe 
this institution to be generaUy valuable. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that in every Chris- 
tian country, — and among those orders of society 
which are in other respects most exemjdary and re- 
spectable, — a great multitude of men are to be 
found, who are gmlty of this error, — ^and who, not 
un&equently, live in a perpetual struggle between 
their impressions of duty regarding this day, — and 
the force which their habits of business have ac- 
quired for drawing them aside from duty. They 
commonly, howcrver, seek peace to their minds by 
some appearances of reasoning ; — and the three fol- 
lowing grounds of excuse are usuaQy resorted to by 
them, as apologies for their conduct. 

In the first place, — ^they insist that there are du- 
ties,— or affairs of ordinary life, so important, that 
even religion justifies the neglect of the services of 
piety, when such pressing affairs are to be dischar- 
ged ;-— and they naturally apply this reasoning with 
full force to their own circumstances, and maintam, 
that the business they have to transact is exactly of 

this urgent and indispensable kind. 

b2 
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In the second place, — they maintain, that reli- 
gious services are of no use or importance, but in so 
far as they have a tendency to lead to a correct and 
faithM performance of the common duties of life ; 
— and, as they are busied in such duties, they think 
they cannot be considered as guilty of any great im- 
propriety, if, in neglecting the mean, they are wholly 
given to the attainment of the end, for which only, 
according to their theory, the mean is valuable. 

And, as a natural consequence oi these sugges- 
tions, they hold, in the last place,— ->that the Sabbath 
was primarily and chiefly intended for the use of the 
great multitude of mankind,— -of those portions of 
society, whose opportunities of knowing theur duty, 
or wishes to perform it, are of a very slender kind, 
and easy to be perverted or overlooked, — ^while they 
themselves are entitled to maintain, that they have 
both just apprehensions of what they ought to do, 
— *and feel every desire to do their part in the busi- 
ness of life with assiduity and good faith. The 
Sabbath, then, though valuable to the ^^ man-ser- 
vant or the maid-servant,^ has small claims,— they 
venture to believe, — on those whose minds are en- 
lightened by science, or who are busied in the great 
and liberalizing transactions of public life. 
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Now, with respect to the first of these reasons, 
we admit that there are duties of so pressing a na* 
ture, that Religion herself justifies the omission of 
her services,— when these duties demand to be ful- 
filled ; — ^but we maintain, at the same time,?— that 
such duties are not of frequent occurrence in the 
course of affairs, — and that, if the neglect of which 
we complain were confined to the times when such 
events have actually occurred, there would be no ap- 
pearance of a want of duty in the conduct of men, 
-—nor any ground for insisting that the sanctity pf 
the Sabbath had sustained a violation. If only the 
man who has such indispensable duties to ftdfil 
needed to be justified, and all but those who had af- 
fairs to manage which could not be postponed w^re 
faithful to their obligations, we should have reason 
to rejoice, that this great appointment of Divine 
wisdom and love was met by the united gratitude and 
veneration of the whole multitude of mankind. 

And with respect to the second objection, it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that religious services are 
anhf valuable in so far as they have a tendency 
to lead to a faithM discharge of ordinary duties. — 
The reader must be aware, that in that portion 
of this Work, in which we treated ftdly of Divine 
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services, we have endeavoured to put these duties in 

a difierent and higher light ; — ^they are, as we there 

showed, direct expressions of our religious nature, 

or sentiments and feelings,--Hif those parts of our 

nature which give to us our pre-eminent and diarac- 

teristic place in life, — and by which we are allied 

with a world more august and spiritual than that in 

which we act, and are enabled to put ourselves into 

the highest of all attitudes, that of ^^ communion^ 

with the great Source of all good. That religious 

duties derive all their excellence and obligation from 

their influence on other and more common duties, is 

by no means a full or just statement of their nature ; 

— and it is from a misapprehension of this kind that 

so many respectable men fiul to perceive the truly 

grand nature of such services, or willingly become 

the slaves of inferior pursuits, while they have an 

opportunity afforded them by Divine Providence 

itself, and associated with all touching and noble 

recollections, of recognizing the higher and holier 

nature which they bear, — and of availing themselves 

of the pre-eminent privilege to which its services 

summon them. In one word, the man who neglects 

his religious duties for the common affairs of life, is 

sinking by far the grandest part of his nature in his 
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love for pursuits that ally him only with an inferior 
order of events, — and while his head is surrounded 
by ^^ a diadem,^ is consenting to become a slave. 

And if this be the true account of our religious 
duties, then it is futile to insist that the most so- 
lemn services of Piety, or her most beautiAil institu- 
tions, were intended only for the lower orders of men ; 
— for the highest intellect has still to acknowledge, 
that it is its capacity of feeling its relation to God 
that constitutes by far its proudest honour,^and 
that any neglect of this, or of the services which it 
enjoins, is treason against our noblest privilege, and 
a disdain of our truest happiness. 

It would, then, be of great use for all such men to 
impress deeply on their minds the followingplain prin- 
ciples, which, result frbm what has now been stated. 

In the first place, that they have been in a mis- 
take in supposing that religious services are of no 
use or excellence but for their influence on the per- 
formance of common duties, — ^for these services are 
expressions of the highest and most glorious por- 
tion of our common nature. 

In the second place, that they have not seen such 
services in their true nature when they regarded 
them simply as dutiesy^for they are, in truth, the 
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highest primleges and honours which man enjoys ; 
— and are not less honourable to the most exalted 
intellect, than to minds of the humblest attainments. 

In the third place, that no men need the refining 
influence of such services more than themselves ; — 
for business and the ordinary affiurs of life are evi- 
dently engrossing their thoughts, — and they ought 
to be thankftil that Providence has put it in their 
power, amidst so many causes of d^adation, still 
to revert to their highest feelings, and to secure for 
their nature that cultivation which religious services 
are so well fitted to afford to aU men, — but more 
especially to those whose hearts and imaginations, 
during their more common days, are so apt to be 
entirely occupied with the low and vexatious cares 
of this transitory life. 

In the fourth place, that the more eminent their 
place in society, — and the more extensive their in- 
fluence, the greater are their obligations to set an 
example of all fidelity in the keeping of this holy 
day to those whose minds and conduct must be 
much influenced by the example of their superiors. 

And, in the last place, that, by neglecting the 
Sabbath, and its holy and purifying influences, they 
are denying themselves some of the purest satisfac^ 
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tiona that belong to human nature^ — ^are depriving 
themselves of many advantages for the dignified 
and becoming discharge of ordinary duties,— and are 
laying up for themselves regrets which every good 
man would avoid, when life shall be to them but a 
subject of review, and when their happiness or mi- 
sery will depend on their consciousness of the man- 
ner in which they have fiilfiUed aU its requisitions. 

We have judged it proper to state these consider- 
ations more particularly, because the evil they are 
meant to correct is one which unquestionably pre- 
vails among persons engaged in the business of life 
to a melancholy extent, — and because we are satis- 
fied that many of these are persons of such respect- 
able characters, and, in other respects, of so just a 
sense of duty, that they would instantly and eagerly 
adopt a difierent course of conduct, if the views 
which have now been stated, and which run through 
the other parts of this Work, were made fiimiliar 
to them. 



We have now, however, to address a word or two 

to men of a difierent character. 

If there are many men who, firom false views of 
5 
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the nature of religious services, think themselves 
justified in neglecting them, or at least the seasons 
more expressly consecrated to their fulfilment, that 
they may devote themselves to those secular inte- 
rests, from their influence on which they suppose 
such services to be alone important, — ^there are other 
men whose minds, firom constitutional tendencies or 
early and long-continued impressions, are so sen- 
sitively alive to the supreme importance of pious 
services, that they can permit no recreation, how- 
ever innocent in itself, to mingle with the days de- 
voted to piety ; — their Sabbaths accordingly become, 
from an overstrained indulgence in devotional du- 
ties, seasons of gloom and of any thing but cheer- 
fill enjoyment ; — and other men, who witness their 
austerity, are deterred firom imitating their fidelity, 
lest they, too, should be led into the same extrava- 
gance of devotion. 

Now, all such persons should be made to under- 
stand, that the devotional feeling is of such a kind, 
that it cannot be maintained for any length of time 
in a state of intensity, — and that any attempt to 
prolong such services, throughout all the hours of a 
day, is foxmded on mistaken notions of the capabili- 
ties of human nature, — of the character of the rdi- 
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gious feeling, — and of the duty required by the in- 
stitution of holy days. 

It is of importance also to press on the considera- 
tion of such persons,— 'that no piety can be genuine 
in its kind, or acceptable to God, which is not cheer- 
ful and improving to all the kindly feelings of our 
nature, — ^that Grod " delights in mercy rather than 
sacrifice,^ — and that nothing is more explicit in the 
discourses of the Founder of Christianity, than his 
declarations, that << the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,'' — and that in every- 
thing " it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day.'' 

It ought farther to be stated to such persons, 
that there are many exercises which, though not 
strictly devotional, are yet in most beautiful har- 
mony with that state of mind which enlightened de- 
votion inspires, — and by which exercises the hours 
of the Sabbath may be employed, not only so as to 
maintain all its sanctity, but to render it an occasion 
of the most delightful and improving satisfactions. 
Everything that binds us more strongly to our fel- 
low-creatures,^that strengthens our natural love of 
our relations, — that enables us to do good to the dis- 
tressed, — ^the ignorant,— or the young,— or generally 
to promote the growth of " good-will to men,"— is 
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of the kind here alhided to; — and, to a mind that 
relishes such ddi^ts, the hours of the Sabbath will 
not be too h>ngfor a fbU participation of than. 

In the last place, it may be stated generally, that 
he best fulfils the purpose of the Sabbath, who, 
while he devotes a suitable portion of that day to 
the public and private services of devotion, can yet 
so employ the remaining portion of his time, as to 
intermingle with these devotional duties such relaxa- 
tions as, without partaking of the nature of ordinary 
business, have the best tendency to awaken in the 
mind all those soft and grateftd emotions which bind 
man more strongly and willingly, both to the Giver 
of all good,^^nd to the interests of those with whom 
he is connected in life. 

These are exercises which will render the Sabbath 
a day not of gloom, but of pure enjoyment ; — and 
the best mode of giving it this character may be left 
to the good sense and enlightened feelings of each 
individual. It is sufficient for us to have described 
the manner in which the << day of rest*^ may be 
spent not only devoutly, but with true and ani- 
mated cheerftdness. 
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SEASONS OF MOBS THAN OBDINABT SOLEMNITY, 
THAT IS, SEASONS DEVOTED TO THE BEMEM- 
BBANCE OF THE LEADING FACTS OF CHBIS- 
TIANITY. 



It is justly insisted on by pious men, that the pe- 
culiarities of the Ghnstian doctrine ought to form 
the principal sul:jjects of meditation with men at aU 
times, or ought to be incorporated with all their 
habits of thinking and of feeling. 

And it is interestmg to remark, that these pecu- 
liarities, as they are presented by Christianity in its 
original form, are set before us in a shape which of 
all others best adapts them to become subjects of 
our daily contemplation. 

For, in the first place, it is simply as facts that 
they are there presented to us,— not as doctrines 
which derive their complexion from the yaxying tastes 
and understandings of men,— and which can never. 
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even when best founded^have the same direct applica- 
tion to life and conduct which is possessed by fiicts. 

It is farther to be remarked, that these facts form- 
ed the leading features of a life^ not different firom 
that of mankind in general, but rather bearing the 
most interesting, features of our common life more 
deeply and instructiyely stamped on it ; — ^it was a 
life spent amidst humble circumstances, — in labour, 
and privation, — amidst opposition firom man, — 
and during long years of protracted expectation, 
only deepening in its horrors, as years rolled over 
it, — terminated apparently amidst greaf disaster, 
procured by adherence even to a righteous cause, — 
yet finally raised from this apparent ruin, — and ad- 
vanced to unparalleled ^^ glory and honour^ in the 
kingdom of Gt>d. 

These facts are thus connected with the most 
touching recollections and hopes that can occupy 
the heart and imagination of man ; — ^they awaken 
thoughts of the wonderfol circumstances amidst 
which the struggle of life is ordered for all the diil- 
dren of men,— of that Divine pity which has looked 
in mercy on the sinful and suffering condition in 
which human nature is placed,— of the duty of 
steadfast adherence to conscience even though death 
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itself should seem to be the ineyitable consequence 
of our steadfastness, — ^and of the wonderftd thmgs 
which are in store for those who fail not in their 
obedience. 

Now, all of these considerations show us how 
finely the peculiarities of the Christian faith are fit- 
ted to be the daily subjects of our meditations, — and 
with what a direct power they apply themselves to 
all the most interesting thoughts that can be awa- 
kened in the heart and imagination of man during 
his progress through this " vale of tears.*" 

These peculiarities, also, which are thus adapted 
to be the subjects of our daily meditation, ought, 
consequently, to be so employed, in all public minis* 
trations, even on ordinary Sabbaths, — as to colour 
and give interest to all the other views of duty which 
it may be the business of the preacher to present ; — 
and it is not without reason that there is a prejudice 
in the minds of the generality of Christians against 
any exhibitions of duty which leave topics of such 
interest altogether untouched. 

Indeed, from the earliest ages of the existence of 
Christianity, these grand facts of the history of its 
Founder were incorporated with the usual services of 
all the churches, — and the ritual of all countries 
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that had embraced the faith of Christ was arran- 
ged with reference to these facts. The whole year 
was thus a continued commemoration of the leading 
events of our Saviour^s life; — and his birth, — ^his 
baptism,»-his temptation, — ^his transfiguration, — ^his 
death, — ^his resurrection, — his ascension, — and all 
the other intervening facts of his history, were cele- 
brated in services, often excellently adapted to give 
these events a deep and lasting hold of the imagi- 
nations and hearts of Christians. 

It cannot but be matter of regret, that in some of 
the most enlightened churches of modem times this 
fine arrangement of the public services of the sanc- 
tuary has been neglected ; — and that the minds of 
Christians are more occupied with dogmas derived 
firom the peculiar philosophical views which inter- 
ested the thoughts of the founders of these churches, 
and which are, in most instances, by no means of 
the most just or luminous kind, — ^than purified by 
the remembrance of those transcendently-beautiful 
and instructive &cts which formed the leading events 
in the life of Christ. 

But however this may be, there never has been a 
church which did not so far feel the pre-eminent so- 
lemnity of some of these facts as to have services 
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set apart for the direct commemoration of them ; — 
and especially the central and leading fact of this 
most wonderftd history, — that is to say, ^^ the death 
of Christ,^ — ^has at aU times been commemorated 
according to the positive commandment of our Lord, 
— ^by the most holy service which the Christian 
community can celebrate. 

It is important also to remark, that the thoughts 
which this fact is fitted to awaken are not such as 
terminate in the fact itself; — ^for that fact was but 
the central event of an economy which embraces the 
previous dispensations of Divine Providence from the 
beginning of the world, — and which has continued, 
ever since Christ died, to extend blessings conse- 
quent on his coming to all succeeding generations ; 
— H80 that, in celebrating that event, we are naturally 
led to thoughts respecting the wonderfrd dealings of 
God with men in all ages preceding the coming of 
the Saviour, — ^to thoughts also relating to the infi- 
nite mercy and compassion displayed in the Divine 
dispensations towards a race of beings who bear 
habitually about with them the consciousness of sin, 
— and to thoughts respecting the great things which 
are yet to be the portion of our race during the 
future revolutions of the great kingdom of God. 
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It is much to be regretted that these grand pecu- 
liarities of the Christian faith are not thus presented 
to us simply as f nets leading to such recollections 
and such hopes, rather than under the form of doc- 
trines shaped by the fancy of men, — and deriving 
their complexion from the limited views of the times 
when they were first formed ; — ^because, though it is 
impossible to reconcile the minds of any number of 
thinking men to precisely the same view .of any 
merely technical doctrine, — there is no well-disposed 
mind that would not instantly admit the singular 
beauty and grandeur of the facts which compose the 
life of the Founder of our faith, — ^and the supreme 
interest of those recollections and hopes which these 
facts are fitted to awaken in every human heart. 

Indeed, so general is the impression of the gran- 
deur and interest of these facts, and of the medita- 
tions which they involve, — that there are in all Chris- 
tian countries many persons of all ranks, who, though 
neglectful of the more common services of the sanc- 
tuary, yet feel all their reverence and devotion 
awakened when the more solemn seasons of com- 
munion return, — and who would shudder at the 
idea of being thought incapable of appreciating the 
" awful beauty'' of that divine interposition by which 
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*< God was made man and dwelt among us -^ — or of 
feeling the many touching thoughts which are neces^ 
sarily associated with the remembrance of this event. 

There are other men, however, whose minds are difc 
ferently affected, — ^and who, though they support the 
authority of the established forms of worship on ordi- 
nary Sabbaths, are yet afraid so to pledge themselves 
io the more peculiar tenets of their faith, as to par- 
take of the most holy and solemn of its institutions. 

In general it may be stated, that when this feel- 
ing arises from views which have been embraced by 
the understandings of those who so act, it is chiefly 
to be ascribed to the perverted aspect which their 
conceptions of Christian doctrine have assumed from 
the erroneous mode in which their education has 
been conducted, — ^from their associating with the 
pecuharities of Christiamty, dogmas which have their 
origin exclusively in the caprice and limited views of 
men ; — and there is perhaps no man of a sound 
mind who would not instantly admit the beauty and 
interest of all the peculiarities of our faith, if these 
were presented to him in their native form,^ 
who would not feel his obUgation to perform all the 
services which are supposed to be connected with the 
comiQemoration of these peculiarities. 

VOL. II. s 
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What enlightened ox well-disposed man do^bt8 
that the ways of Divine Piovidence have been of a 
very wonderfol and gracious kind towards the human 
race in all the ages of their existence, — ^who does not 
admit, — ^that the consciousness of guilt is the greats 
est of all the burdens by which the heart of man is 
oppressed, — and that th^ good news of Divine for- 
giveness is consequently the most blessed that ev^ 
was puUisiied on earth, — ^whp refuses to acknow* 
ledge that the most solemn of all the duties which 
man has to AiUil, is that of devoting himsdf to the 
service of his Creator^ by a life of purity and clia. 
lity,— or who does not feel that his greatest source 
of thankfulness is that of being permitted to aatiU 
oipate for himself some glorious &te, during the 
wonderful changes which the progressive Hngd^om 
of God is yet to undergo ? 

These, however, are predusely the views whicb the 
peculiar facts of the Christian faith were meant to 
substantiate ; — and he who is willing to of&r wito 
God thanksgiving for these recollections aod hiqpes, 
— ^ig, in fact, willing to do every thing fi»r Ae ede- 
braticm of which the most s<^mn lestivajbs of the 
Christian church have been instituted. 

It would be well if men of liberal or philoeoplacal 
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Tiews would take this mo^ of consideting the meati^ 
ing of the services prescribed by the solemnities of 
GfET fadth ; — for there is assuredly no well-disposed 
man, who, with such views of the meanii^ of these 
services, would not consider them as the most be- 
cmning and interesting in which human nature c$iA 
be employed. 

AH Christian men, accordingly, will be disposed 
to keep holy, with every preparation of the heart 
and Hfe, those solemn seasons,— *when the great pe- 
e«£asities of their faith ate commemorated ;—*tfae 
season devoted to such services will be considered by 
them as among the happiest and most dehghtM 
which they meet with ; — and the experience of all 
past ag^ justifies us in saying, — ^that those who so 
keep these holy seasons, — ^will be disposed to speak 
ef the satisfaction received from them, smd of the 
beneite to their spiritual and moral nature which 
Ibey have occasioned, — ^with the most grateful and 
ferveni; remembrance. 



In fact, the virtues cherished or called into exer- 
cise by these seasons, lie at the foundation of all 
the characteristics of the Christian life ;— -for he is 
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not a Christiaii in the highest and holiest sense of 
the term,^who is not animated hy a profound ad- 
miration of the gracious purposes and dispensations, 
of Divine Providence towards the human race,— who 
is not disposed to view the Founder of his faith, in 
that truly-august light in which he is represented 
as also the Author of salvation to all who believe 
in him, — as the Saviour,^the Redeemer, — ^the Me- 
diator between God and man, — and iirho does not 
habitually exercise that trust, — and gratitude, — and 
love which are due to a Being who holds so impor- 
tant a place in the plans of Providence, — and who 
has been the sovurce to this world of such unspeak- 
able blessings. 

Now, these are precisely the graces which are 
chiefly called into exercise by such seasons of public, 
solemnity, — dedicated as such seasons are to the re- 
membrance of the great facts of the history and life 
of Christ ; — and it is hence that it is so momentous 
to the nourishment of the Christian Jife in the hearts 
of men, — that these seasons should be met by care- 
ful preparation, — ^and observed with solemn reve- 
rence. 
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DAYS SET APAET BY PRIVATE CHRISTIANS FOR A 
REVIEW OF LIFE. 



We have no word in our language which expresses 
direcdy the pecuhar character or purpose of such 
days,— or seasons. In another of the languages of 
modem Europe they are designated by the very 
expressive title of '^ thoughtful days,"" — or days of 
thought, — (denk-tage), — and this name will suffi- 
ciently point out the particular kind of days to 
which we are at present alluding. 

In all ages the eminently wise and good have 
been in the habit of keeping such days ; — and it is 
scarcely possible to conceive any thoughtftil man,^ 
who does not feel a desire occasionally to seize such 
seasons for a review of the wonderful events which 
have characterized his life. 

Indeed, the keeping sacred of such seasons has 
an obvious foundation in the circumstances in which 
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man is placed,— -and in the solemnity of the recollec- 
tions which the progress of events is constantly 
awakening in the minds of all who pass through life 
with becoming consideration. 

For, in the first place, who has not been guilty of 
many violations of duty during the past portions of 
his life, — and who, accordingly, is not disposed to 
look back on his history with a melancholy feeling of 
the weakness of all human resolutions, — and the 
instability of all human virtue ? The first kind of 
such seasims of remembrance may accordingly be 
stated to be those which are set apart for a review of 
the errors of life ;-rAnd it is good for man thus oc- 
casionally to bring his faults and failures bef(»re the 
view of his mind, — ^for there are many virtues most 
suitable to the condition of man, and of great mo- 
ment to the well-being of his nature, which such a 
review of his failings is fitted to cherish. 

Sorrow for his offences,— humility, or a becoming 
sense of his own weak and dependent condition^ — 
thankfulness for Divine forbearance, — ^trust in Di- 
vine mercy ,r^and a just apprehension of the won- 
derfiil provisions which Divine wisdom and love hare 
made for the salvation of man, — are the virtues 
awakened by such a review rf our sins, — and tbeae 
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tih^ all of them virtues most suited to the coiidition 
g( man^^and the sources to him of many excellen- 
eies oi conduct. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar effect of such a review 
of our sins, that they bring strongly home to our 
minds this most interesting and beautiful considera- 
tion, that we live in a ^^ kingdom of grace^^ or of for- 
giyenes8,--*in a portion of the Divine dominions over 
which the " tender mercy'' of Grod is especiitlly visi- 
Ue,— and where our best-founded hopes must rest 
on the provisions made by Divine love and pity 
for our redemption, considered under the peculiar 
character of beings who have ^^ offended,'' — ^but 
to whom he is willing to extend " pardon." 

Hence, the style of feeling that is most suited to 
man is that which mingles penitence with trust ; — ^it 
is the feeling of beings who are conscious that they 
have ^^ sinned," — ^but who also are called to rejoice 
that '^ pardon" is offered to all who have offended. 

The true happiness of life, as enjoyed by man, is 
said to be " the joy of grief," — and the appropriate 
nature of the virtue of man is also of an analogous 
kind;-^— it is humility tempered by trust, — or penitence 
rdieved and ennobled by the hope of forgiveness. 

This is a view of the condition of man which k 
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fiill of the deepest interest ; — it is hence that we 
see the propriety of humility, — and penitence, — and 
trust, — and tender apprehensions of Divine mercyj 
— ^as graces of the heart and life of man ; — and it 
is hence also that we learn to view him under his 
peculiarly interesting relation of a subject of " the 
kingdom of grace,'' — a subject of that department of 
the Divine dominions, in which pardon is offered to 
beings who feel that they have sinned, — ^but who are 
yet invited to rejoice that " peace and good-will have 
been proclaimed on earth.'' We shall have occasion 
again to advert to this very interesting topic. 

It is sufficient at present \o have noticed, that 
days appr9priated to a review of the failings of our 
lives have a peculiar fitness for awakening and che- 
rishing the virtues suited to a being who is so situ- 
ated, — and who must derive from these virtues the 
most appropriate ornaments of his condition. 

But, in the second place, our days of review may 
also be set apart for thankfulness on account of 
blessings we have received. There is, in fact, no 
man, — ^however sad may have been his lot in other 
respects, who has not some remembrances of ^^ pecu- 
liar favour" manifested towards him by the kindness 
of Providence,— and it is becoming and good in all 
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men, therefore, to consecrate some seasons for the 
review and remembrance of such benefits. 

The virtue or grace chiefly awakened by such 
remembrances, will, consequently, be gratitude ;— 
but yet, even while indulging this grace, — ^the true 
nature of the condition of man as a subject of 
^^ the kingdom of grace'' will become apparent, — and 
the sincerest thanksgivings will but make us more 
sensible how unworthy we have been of the kindness 
manifested towards us, — or how deeply we have 
offended by our sins against the goodness we have 
so richly experienced. Indeed, perhaps the human 
heart is never more disposed to*feel its own unwor- 
thiness, — that is, to become sensible of its sins, — 
than at the very time when it is melted by the expe- 
rience of the peculiar loving-kindness and providen- 
tial bounty of God ; — and thus the miwed nature of 
the feelings that are properly constituent of human 
virtue is again made apparent. 

Our thanksgivings for mercies received will, in- 
deed, often be for deliverances from the very effects 
or tendencies of our sins ; — and thus it cannot but 
happen, that our very review of our deliverances 
must quicken our feeling of the inherent sinfulness, 

— ^and weakness of our nature. 

s2 
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ItiBgoodfor man thus toiaiiigle^^ tremblii^ with 
his mirth ;^ — and as sorrow for sin is not genuine 
except when it leads to thankftdness for Divine 
promises of m^cy,— -so neither, on the other hsatiy 
is gratitude for benefits recaved of Ae most ex- 
cellent sort, — except when it is accompanied a«d 
eharacterized by a deeper sense of the frailties which 
have made us unworthy of such goodness. 

In the third place, our days of thpi^ht,— or of 
s^mn consideration of our state, — may be either 
on account of important chemges in our condition, 
which have abeady taken place, — or which we and- 
dpate as about to occur. 

Sometimes it is for affecting changes that have 
already happened ; — as when we are dii^posed to look 
back to the departure of those whom we loved, — and 
whose loss has materially affected our ktppiness or 
state in life. Reviews of such mteresting occur- 
rences are attended with very good effects, — for they 
remind us of the transitory state in wfaidb we are 
placed; — imd all our impressions of the objects and 
scenes aroimd us become characterized by greater ten- 
derness, when we thus ^* mourn for the dead wh<WDa 
we bved,"" — and feel how soon others will look back 
to our departure with kindred emotions. This sense 
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of the ^^ tranntory nature^ of our present UesskifgB 
sod Cjondition5 is also in fine harmony with our gene- 
ral state as subjects of ^^ the kingdom of grace ;^-— 
and the feeling of on seems to be indissolubly con- 
nected with all our cohtempbtions c£ the ruin whieb 
death has made on the face of our yrodd. 

Perhaps, however, our season of thoughtftdness 
nay have a reference to changes which we cbiitem- 
plate as yet to occur in our own state ; — as when 
we are about to enter on any new course of life,^— or 
to form any connexion that promises to affect mate- 
rially our future well-beings 

It is good and beeomii^ in mm. to lo(d£ thought<- 
fuUy towards such changes in his joufn^,-^iyad de- 
voutly to implore the favotu^ 6f that Providence whose 
** eye never slumbers noif sleeps,""— but watches wilh 
incessant care over aJl the paths in which the joum^ 
of life is performed. Such devout imploring of Di- 
vine protection, however, will ako l»:mg to the sup- 
jj^nt a feeling of his own unworthiness of the mer-- 
cy he is seeking to obtain, — qr an impression of his 
Hability to act unsuitably to the grace he is anxious 
to obtain. Yet this feeling of unworthiness will be 
rdieved, if it is of the true kind,-— by the recollec- 
tion that goodness and mercy are characteristic of 
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all the courses of Divine Providence, — that good is 
made to come even from evil, — and that whatev^ 
sorrows may yet await us in life,— our best refiige, 
amidst all distresses, must ever be that Divine good* 
ness which afflicts us -only in '^ loving-kindness.*" 

Here also accordingly we see the mixed but inter- 
esting nature of the graces that are suitable to man ; 
— ^and hence we learn the value of such seasons of 
thankfulness for the cultivation of these graces,^ 
and for the best and happiest state of the human 
soul. 

Indeed it is a pity that such seasons are not more 
generally embraced by men for the consideration of 
the events of their lives ; — for nothing is so wonder- 
ful as our own individual histories, when we take an 
enlarged and thoughtful review of the series of events 
that have entered into them ; — ^and in stating, there- 
fore, the rules of a good life, it is impossible not to re- 
commend this frequent " consideration of our ways,'* 
aa among the most excellent laethods of enabling us 
to follow out, in its true direction, the path in which 
Divine Providence intended us to walk, — and of 
thus securing to us all the happiness which is com- 
patible with the mixed and suffering state in which 
we are placed. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS OF LIFE. 



We have now gone over all the varieties of a; 
day, — and have endeavoured to show in what man- 
ner these may be spent so as to enable man, amidst 
all changes, to sustain the character of a Living 
Temple. We have not, however, particularly no- 
ticed, that, during all the engagements into whicl^ 
these varieties of his day may summon him, maa 
still acts in the view of his fellow-men, — and witt 
relation to their feelings and conduct. This view of 
his condition, however, is one which cannot be over- 
looked in the delineation of a good life ; — ^for there 
is no other circumstance of his lot that gives occa-» 
sion to a greater variety- of duties, — while, at the 
game time, those relations in which he stands to 
others, are so distinct and interesting, as to afford 
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an opportunity for a display of his obligations, of 
which all minds may feel the application. 

This, then, leads us to the grand duty of Chris- 
tian charity in all its branches ; — ^for love to man is 
the principle which the Divine Teacher has chiefly 
endeavoured to inculcate,^and under which he con- 
siders all the other parts of human duty, in so far at 
least as the connexion of men with each other is con- 
cerned, as capable of hemg arrai^ed. " Love,*" 
says the Apostle, ^^ worketh no ill to his neighbour ; 
dienefote kve is the fulfilling of the law.^ 

And it is with deep inaght into the nature and 
relations of men,^ that this truly-diviiw prindjde 
has been raised to this pre-eminent rank ; — £» the 
etfnnexkm of men with each other, as inhalntants 
of the same world, and governed by the same hopes 
and fears,— -die same laws, — and the same interests, 
•^^ of the most touching and instructive kind when 
properly viewed ; — and there can be no question, 
that whatt is daiefly wanted &x the perfecdon of our 
eonditbn,— considered as beings who have to act 
aioi^ with others iki a great variety of most interest- 
iflgr relations,^s the univeirsal prevalence of that 
kindliness: and good-will to man, which it is the 
great object of the Author of Ohristianity to incuL 
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cate,— ftnd by the pre-enunaiceof which, in his doe- 
trine, his system of duty is peculiarly distinguished 
fimn that of all the other institutions that haye aim- 
ed at the im{H*oyement <^ the human race. 

Th^e are then, fortunatdy, certain relations in 
which men stand to each other, some m<»re and other* 
less comprehenfflve, — ^whicl| are pointed out by Na^ 
ture herself, and which ofiPer themselves to our view 
ea the most superficial consideration of the place 
whidi man holds in life. We cannot, then, do bet- 
ter, with the view of illustrating this subject, than 
avail ourselves of these distinctions as pointed aot 
to us by Nature ; — and the adoptioiiL o£ this mode 
of examination will at once maintain the living imity 
of our subject, and save us from that minuteness 
and particularity of detail which has so commonly 
prevailed in similar treati8es,^but which have 
rather seemed to take all interest firom the sub- 
ject, than to place it in that intelligible and pleas- 
]]^ form in whkh it is desiarable that it should be 
«hifaited. 

These relatixms are the folbwing : — ^Fiist, that of 
man as the member of a domestic circle or fitadly, 
which is the fundamental^ reladon of human life ;-^ 
secondly, as a &iaid or intimate of some otfaor indi- 
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viduals whom he has chosen as his particular asso^ 
ciates ; — ^thirdly, as a member of a neighbourhood ; 
—fourthly, as a being surrounded by others who are 
exposed to suffering and distress of many various 
lands ; — ^fifthly, as a person exposed to the enmity 
of others ; — next, as a member of a public commu- 
nity ; — and, lastly, as one of the universal family of 
the human race. 

There is obviously nothing forced in the selection 
of these topics, for they are derived from distribu- 
tions made by Nature herself; — and the rules which 
they suggest are such as can be made available by 
every man in the ordinary intercourse of life. 



FIEST, THE FAMILY RELATION. 

. It will at once occur, as the great principle ap- 
plicable to this view of our condition, that the man 
who conducts himself in the manner most suited to 
his situation, is the person who has all the natural 
feelings of his heart in the kindliest and most vi- 
gorous operation^ — ^and who manifests their exist- 
ence in the most pleasing and effective manner. 
It is, in short, love, — ^natural and human love in 
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its purest and most fiindamental fonn^ — ^that is her^ 
chiefly wanted ; — ^and thus the value of the great 
principle of Christian charity presents itself to oui» 
notice on the very first aspect of the social condition 
of man, — and as the chief requisite for the perfection 
of that relation which is destined to prepare him for 
aU the others in which, with respect to his fellow- 
men, he can be placed. 

And Nature herself has signified the value which 
she has attached to the cultivation of this prin^ 
ciple, in the daily intercourse of domestic life, by 
having made the feelings which bind parents and 
ehildren,^brothers and sisters, — ^relations of every 
degree,^and all indeed who dwell with us in the 
same house, and who participate in our most pri- 
vate interests, — ^the most vigorous,^and tender, — 
and pleasant to be indulged, — and, it may be added, 
the last to be eradicated from the human heart, of 
all those which form the supremely beautifrd me- 
chanism of the human constitution. 

There are, indeed, other passions in the human 
heart which occasionally seize it with more over- 
whelming force ; — ^but there are none whose exist- 
ence is so incorporated with the very elements of 
our being, — ^which maintain their influence with so 
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steady and permanent a duration^ — or which are so 
apt to return with deep interest, when all other pa^ 
lions and interests have faded, and to make the last 
hours and moments of life a heart-trying retrospect 
of the scenes which first opened on us in ^^ the 
morning of our days,^ or a renewal of those affections, 
which first bound us to the society of our kindred. 

It deserves, accordingly, to be particularly re- 
marked, that so efficacious have these fundamental 
arrangements of Nature actually become, that thei^ 
are few disquietudes of life that may not be effaced 
from the mind of the man who can at any time find 
^^ a quiet resting-place^ amidst the kindly affections 
of his own home ; — and, on the other hand, that the 
utmost prosperity of life is of small avail to him 
who has no pleasure in the society of his kindred, 
but who finds in the bosom of his family a constant 
source of irritation and dissatisfaction,— or who hag 
but an im/perfect relish of the pure happiness which 
the enjoyment of domestic felicity is fitted to give 
to better-constituted hearts. 

We may then, upon this view of the arrange- 
ments of Nature, and of the place which she baa 
given to our household affections, adopt the follow- 
ing cimcluaons :— > 
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In the first place, that these are of more import- 
aace to the real soundness of the human hearty 
and to the enjoyment of all its truest and most 
pervading pleasures, than any other feelings which 
have a relation to wider but less touching arrange- 
ments,— -that they are the very principles of health 
and freshness to our moral nature, — and that there 
must be an essential and incurable want in any mind 
that is insensible to their power. 

And hence it follows, in the second place, that 
the man who neglects the cultivation of these pri- 
mary affections for any thing else in life, is sacrificing 
that ^joyment which is fundamental, — ^and the very 
life-blood of his heart,— -for gratifications which in 
themselves can never be so endearing, and which, 
indeed, should always have a reference to the en- 
joyment of these primary and fundamental affec- 
tions. 

It follows, from the same general view, in the 
third place, that he who is prevented, by any fatali- 
ty in his lot, from the liberal and free indulgence 
of such feelings, is in fiict h greater sufferer, and in 
» more important point, than the man who, amidst 
many privations, of which the former knows uotbingy 
haa yet his kindly and household affections in fidl 
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operation, with every mean of gratifying them. In- 
deed Providence, in the wonderful equality of itfe 
arrangements, thus often compensates to the poor, 
by the purity and warmth of their domestic joys, 
for their want of the more external enjojrments 
which she sometimes lavishes on those whom she 
at the same time dooms to partake of them with a 
solitary and unparticipated relish. 

And, in the last place, it follows, that any heart 
that is insensible, from natural constitution or de- 
praved habits, to these household endearments, wants 
the best elements of true moral goodness, as well as 
the sweetest springs of human satisfaction. 

Every man, therefore, who is desirous of giving 
to his life its most perfect formi, and of reaping 
from his mode of conducting it the truest and ftillest 
measure of enjoyment, — will make it his first study 
to be kind and obliging to all who live with him in 
the same house. If the more endearing relations 
of husband and wife, or parent and child, do not 
characterize his home, — there are, at least, some 
individuals to whom he is more closely bound, 
and who supply to him the place of these more ge- 
nial affections ; — and a well-constituted mind may 
derive from the cultivation of such affections, as hia 
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actual relations to others permit him to enjoy, — of- 
ten some of the qtiietest and purest, if not the most 
endearing satisfactions, which the society of home 
is capable of affording. 

There is something fundamentally sound in every 
mind in which these affections flourish with kindly 
power; — ^it is a great defect in any character,—^ 
whatever may be its other accomplishments, — to re-i 
main unmoved or sullen amidst the genial endear- 
ments which domestic life, in all its forms, is capable 
of affording ; — and there is great truth and propriety 
in the common remark, — that " the character of a 
man may be better known from his conduct in his 
own house, — than from any of the aspects which it 
assumes in more public life." 

We may say the same thing of the purity and 
freshness of his pleasures ; — for the happiest, as 
well as the best man is always the person, — ^who 
conducts himself, amidst the duties and the enjoy- 
ments of home, with the greatest propriety, — ^and 
the truest relish. 
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RELATION OF INTIMATE ASSOCIATES. 

We do not here intend to enter upon the ques- 
tion respecting the nature and obligations of friend- 
riiip,...^ subject which occupied so much of the at- 
trition of the great writers of antiquity, — and whkii, 
after them, has been discussed at great laigth I^ 
many modem authors of high name. Pythagoras, 
whose influence on the opinions of antiquity was so 
remarkable, and all whose ideas and institutions are 
so wcnrthy of notice, — ^insisted so much on the im- 
portanee ct this relation, that he has csdled it the 
" bond of all the virtues,^ — ^and ^* Pjrthagoreaas 
ftiendsl^ps,^ not less than ^^ Platonic loves,^ became 
phrases in common use. 

We merely take it for granted, however, without 
entering on the niceties of this question, — that al- 
BMst every man has some individuals with whom he i» 
more intimate than with others, — ^to whom he nr ac^ 
customed to unbosom himself freely, — and in whose 
society he seeks relief frrom the languor which is 
apt to steal over all men from continued solitude, or 
from intercourse only with domestic relatives. 
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The ohoiee of such associates, or intiinate ac« 
qaidntances, does not entirely depend upon our- 
selves ;<— it results, in most cases, from the situation 
in life in which we happen to be placed,-*and from 
the greater or less extent of the opportimities of se« 
lection that are afforded us;-^f(»r we take it for 
granted, that a man can scarcely live without some 
persons who stand to him in this relation,-^and that 
it is his duty to avail himself of such opportunities 
of making the selection, as, by his peculiar situation 
in life, he is able to command. 

There must, of course, be great variety in the sen^ 
timents with which men are bound to persons thus, 
in some measure, forced on their intimacy ; — ^and, in 
most cases, it is not to be inferred, that the rules 
relating to friendship, in the strictest sense of that 
term, are appHcable to all the instances in which we 
find ourselves in intimacy with some individuals. 

Nothing, however, is more certain, than that a 
man^s happiness and character depend, to a very 
great degree, on the choice which opportunities have 
enabled him to make of his associates ; — and, indeed, 
this influence is far greater and moreimpqrtant than 
those who have not considered the subject are pro- 
bably disposed to bdieve. We so naturally imbibe 
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the sentiments and modes of action which belong to 
those into whose company we fall;-^and this in-« 
fluence is exerted over us so unconsciously and gra^ 
dually,-— that even the firmest and most indepen^ 
dent character could scarcely continue, under one 
unvarying influence of this kind, to display pre- 
cisely the same aspect which it would have mani^ 
fested if circumstances had forced it, for a consider- 
able time, into an entirely different connexion. 

No rule of life, then, is more important than that 
every man should endeavour, in so far as he has op- 
portunity, to make a judicious and wise selection of 
those with whom he associates ;— because, upon the 
choice which he makes in this respect, his whole mo- 
ral character, — and his finest and most influential 
modes of feeling and acting will depend ; — and, con- 
sequently, his attainment or loss of the measure of 
worth and of happiness which is competent to him 
in life. 

The choice being made, however, the following 
are the rules which must be observed by those who 
would conduct themselves as good men, in so far as 
fhis relation is concerned. 

,. In the first place, — perfect honour, and entire 
confidence of feeUngj, ought to perv^e and sanctify 
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this relation. Indeed, this trust in each other, in- 
dependent of all the forms and rules that bind those 
who are not so connected, is the characteristic con- 
dition of this relation. In the great intercourse of 
life,-^»-we may be allowed to meet men on the sup- 
position, that they will each be disposed to gain for 
themselves all the advantages which they can com- 
mand, even at the expensis of others,— 'or, by avail- 
ing themselves of their ignorance or weakness ; — and 
the rule commonly acted upon in such general in- 
tercourse, whether well or ill-founded, is, that every 
man must look to himself. But, in our conduct to- 
wards our intimate friends, it must be understood, 
that the maxims of perfect honour and liberal feel- 
ing are at all times to 1)e observed ; — ^and that the 
yery circiunstance of our standing to them in that 
relation presupposes the existence of this spirit of 
confidence and good intention. Intimates, in a 
word, must act towards each other on the principles 
of gentlemen, or men of honour, however ihe great 
btcsiness of life may be conducted by an attempt, on 
the part of each individual, to gain for himself all 
the advantages which his circumstances or talents 
enable him to command. 

Besides this liberality of feeling and conduct, 

VOL. II. T 
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there must «ko be in kim, who would approve him- 
self a good associate or friend,-- « dicposition to ce- 
ment good feding by kindly (wtionsi — or serviees. 

And, in the last pkce, when circumstances de- 
manding more strenuous exertion occur, he must be 
ready to stand by his friend, even at great hazard to 
himsd^— and to consider sudi haz«d as justified by 
the sanctity of that relation, in which, during more 
easy and peaceful circumstances, he had placed 
himself to his associate. 

In the domestic relation, then, which is the base 
of all others, it is chiefly the natural affectiona of the 
human heart that form the principle of union,-*and 
give to the relation its value and consecration. In 
the intercourse of intimate friends of associates,— -it 
is the principle of honour o/nd trusty— ox a determi- 
nation to act as men, who are disposed to take no im- 
proper advantage, — ^but rather to throw all the narrow 
and selfish maxims of the world aside, and to treat 
each other with the free spirit and kind intentions of 
persons, who believe that they are met by corre- 
sponding sentiments on the part of those whom they 
trust. 

A good friend or associate, consequently, is one 
who is possessed of this trustworthy disposition, — 
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who is also ready to do any act of kindneas to those 
with whom he is connected, — and who, in cases of 
emergency, will consider the relation of intimacy so 
sacred, as to justify him even in makii^ great sacri- 
fices for the sake of his fiiend. 

One of the most fortunate things that can happen 
in the life of any man^-— or (me of the best gifk» 
whidi Providence, in its bounty, can have bestowed, 
is to have so ordered our lot, that we have it in our 
power, and are disposed, to avail tNirselves of the so- 
ciety of the worthy and accomplished. 



EELATION OF NEIGHBOURS. 

Natural feelings bind men strongly to each other, 
when they are connected by any of the closer rela- 
tionships of life; — and enlightened reflection on 
such relationships is fitted to add much to the force 
of these feelings, or to set them in a very interesting 
light. 

It is interesting to consider, that those who are bom 
in the same family with ourselves have, of all the 
myriads of human beings, been placed by Nature in 
so dose a connexion with our interests and feelings. 
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It is, in the same maimer, affecting to think, that 
our associates have also, of all human beings, been 
presented to our choice by the wise appointments of 
Divine Providence itself; — and, by an extension of 
the same mode of thought, it is impos^ble not to 
feel, that those who come more immediately under 
our observation, by being placed in the same neigh- 
bourhood with ourselves, are strongly recommended 
to our love and sympathy by the r^ection, that 
while there are innumerable human beings who 
people the same world with ourselves, our neigh- 
bours comprise the whole of this vast assemblage in 
whose interests we can take a visible and palpable 
concern. 

There are some situations, however, in which this 
relation is of more importance than others. In the 
crowd of great cities, our nearest neighbours are al- 
most lost to our regard amidst the multitude of fel- 
low-creatures who everjrwhere surround us, — and 
this feeling of neighbourhood is, accordingly, in 
such situations, less entertained or regarded ; — ^but 
in smaller societies, the relation becomes more dis- 
tinct and pfdpable, — ^both because all the actions of 
6ur associates are brought more closely under ob- 
servation, — ^and because our happiness or comfort 
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are more dependent on the good or bad fulfilment 
of the duties which that relation implies. 

And it is hence, that, in aU such situations, the 
epithet of a good neighbour is in common i^e, and 
is employed as a term of high commendation. 

Indeed it is instructive and interesting to remark 
how much good or ill may be done by an individual 
in such situations, according as he is qualified to ftil- 
fil the demands of this relationship, or to neglect 
and abuse them. 

We thus sometimes see a person whose presence 
adds immeasurably to the enjoymentis and comfort 
of. all who are connected with him, — ^who seems to 
have a pleasure in ministering to the gratification of 
others, — and whose presence difR;ises a feeling of 
serenity and satisfaction over the whole of the space 
to which his influence extends. 

And there are other individuals of an opposite 
character, who are the dread and dislike of those 
who surroimd them,^ — ^who seem to have a pleasure 
in promoting wrath and dissension wherever their 
influence extends, — ^and whose single power is thus 
capable of blasting, or at least of taking greatly from, 
the enjoyment of existence within the little circle 
which, if they had bqen better disposed, it should 
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hftve been ibea pleasure and study to have made 
happy. 

A good neighbour, thai, is one who, in the first 
phice, makes it his busmess to promote peace and 
gooi-wiU among dK>se who surround h]m,*-and who 
considers no attentions too small which are capable, 
in any degree, of augmenting the comfort or pro- 
motii^ the self-satisfaction of the human beings 
over whom his situation has given him influence. 

This character will be enhanced, if, in die second 
place, the person who holds it is studious to pro- 
mote aQ plans diat are fitted to add to tiie substan- 
tial and permanent comfort of the society with 
which he is connected, — ^who seeks to beautify 
even the face of inanimate nature for their good, — 
and is anxious to set such measures m operation 
as may gain them a high state of respectability and 
comfort. 

It is farther necessary, to the perfection of this 
character, that it should have respect to the moral 
improvement of the beings whom it widies to be- 
n^t; — and as the moral imd religious aspects of 
men are by far their highest and most important 
characteristics, every truly enlightened man will 
consider the exidtaticm of these as tibe most desira- 
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ble of all the good deeds in which, for their welfare, 
he can busy himself. 

In the last place, a good ewample in the indivi- 
dual himself who thus aims at the welfSure of his 
neighbours, is among the most effectual of all the 
influences which he can put forth for their well-be- 
ing;— and he who wishes to do all the good that his 
situation and powers permit, will be espedally care- 
ful, that, amidst his oth^ labours, the evil influ- 
ence of his own bad example may not detract firom 
the amount of happiness which, by other means, 
he may be in a condition to efiectuate. 

It ia interesting to think, that there is scarcely 
any man so limited in his powers, or humUe in his 
station, as not to be capable of doing muc^ good, 
or promoting, by his kind and obliging behaviour, 
mudi happiness and comfort among his neighbours ; 
-*and every man who wishes to give to his life its 
best possiUe diaracter, will be ecpedally anxious to 
acquit himsdf in this capacity to the utmost extent 
of his abiUty. 
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RELATION TO THE DISTRESSED. 

Many drcumstances in the arrangements of na- 
ture point out the importance of the duties implied 
in this relation. 

In the first place, the afflicted are everywhere 
brought under our notice ; — ^for there is no condition, 
of life in which some individuals are not to be found 
who are legitimate objects of our pity and benefi- 
cence. 

In the second place, every, human being has his 
own share of suffering ; — and Nature seems thus to 
signify to the heart of every man, that she expects 
from him that assistance to his fellow-men, which 
becomes those who themselves know what it is to 
have been in sorrow. 

In the third place, the feelings which attach us 
to the case of the unfortunate, are among the most 
effective and powerfiil which have a place in our 
nature. 

And, in the last place, the gratification of these 
feelings, by the performance of good deeds to the 
distressed, even where such active exertion is ob- 
structed by the most revolting circumstances, is one 
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of the purest and most delightful sources of pleasure 
which the heart of man is capable, of enjoying ;^- 
for most assuredly there is no person who has tasted 
the luxury of having been the cause of relief to the 
distressed, who would hesitate to prefer that plea- 
sure to almost every other that belongs to our con- 
dition. 

In conformity with these arrangements of Nature, 
it is interesting to remark, that the Author of Chris- 
tianity has given to the virtue of active compassion 
to the afflicted a very important place in his system 
of duty. 

His own example, indeed, was the finest of all pat- 
terns of this grace ; — ^for he went about healing the 
diseased, and comforting the sorrowAil, and speak- 
ing peace to the afflicted, — ^and he thus seemed to 
signify to men of all fiiture times, that a similar oc- 
cupation of their talent was the best emplojrment to 
which they could devote it. 

He has also enforced the practice of this duty by 
explicit exhortations, and illustrated it by some of 
his most beautiful parables. 

And, in announdjig the rule according to which 
every man shall at last be pronounced to have suc- 
ceeded or failed in establishing for himself a title to 

t2 
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the hearenly kingdom, it is pre-eminently striking 
to remark, that he has fixed on this single virtue as 
the rule of judgment. ^' I was hungry, and ye gave 
me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : 
I was naked, and ye clothed me : sick, and ye visited 
me : in prison, and ye came unto me.— —Verily I 
say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me. 
Gome, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you." 

Every good man therefore must, in compliance 
with this recommendation of his Lord, devote him- 
sdf ^cerely and actively to the care of the distress- 
ed. In great cities, where multitudes of human be- 
ings are assembled, and where, of course, ihere must 
be many whose cases are apt to pass without being 
known or attended to, there are necessarily many 
opportunities for the exercise of this virtue ;— and 
it is pleasing to think, that die true genius of the 
Christian faith has in this instance been distinctly 
felt, — ^and that, in all such accumulations of hu- 
man beings, there are many who ^< seek out the 
cause which they know not," and who ^^ go about 
doing good." 

But there is no situation m which distress, in some 
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form or other, may not be found ;— and a well^dU- 
posed mind can thus nowhere be without opportuni- 
ties of exercising one of the most important yirtues, 
— and of tasting one of the purest pleasures of our 
human condition. 

Mere sympathy, however, must not be consider^ 
ed as discharging all the obligations of this duty ; 
-—on the contrary, there is no species of labour or 
of disgust which we must not be willing to en- 
counter, if we would fiilly Mfil the commandment 
of our Lord ;^and he only who thus devotes him- 
self to active exertions can feel the great recompense 
with which such labours of love are always fraught. 

The rewaid itself, however, is of unspeakable 
value ;— and happy above all other jmen is he, of 
whom it can be said, that, like the benevolent 
Founder of our faith, he " goes about,'"— wherever 
distress is found, — " doing good." 



EELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE DONE US WEONG. 

It is not only true, that there is great distress in 
life, but that no man can live amidst his feUow^men 
withfmt being eiqposed to many things which, if 
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taken keenly, are fitted to place him in a state of 
perpetual irritation and contest. 

This could not well be otherwise, where every 
man is constituted the preserver of his own inter- 
ests, — ^where the motives of conduct are in a great 
measure hid from those who see only the outward 
actions which they prompt, — and where interferences 
of interest are so apt either actually to occur, or to 
be apprehended as existing. 

Much ofience, or many causes of irritation, must 
therefore be constantly occurring to every man, un- 
less he is fortified by principles and guided by 
habits which set him above this influence; — and 
there are several obvious considerations which must 
have, in all ages, suggested the propriety of over- 
looking much of the ofience with which life abounds, 
— and of cultivating a spirit of forbearance and for- 
giveness. 

For, in the first place, by far the greater number 
of these ofiences are of such a kind, that there is 
more real dignity in overlooking than in resenting 
them. 

And, in point of fact, when we look back upon 
the multitude of ofiences that have formerly destroy- 
ed our peace, we are able to perceive, that, in by 
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far the greater number of cases, diey now seem to 
us scarcely worthy to have awakened even a passing 
feeling of irritation, — and that our happiest reflec- 
tions rdate to those occasions on which we have been 
able to overlook and despise them. 

Nor, in the next place, is there any incompati- 
bility between such forbearance and the most firm 
assertion of our own rights,— or the most manly de- 
fence of our own dignity ;— on the contrary, men 
commonly appear little and pusillanimous exactly in 
proportion to their disposition to take offence, — and 
no man is more feared in his righteous indignation 
than he who is habitually actuated by a spirit of 
peace. 

In the last place, all just and enlightened views 
of human nature, — and of the motives of human ac- 
tions, lead to opinions respecting the actual motives 
of men, which have a tendency to lessen our offence 
at any interferences of interest which their conduct 
may seem to present; — and the same enlightened 
views also suggest, that more is in every case to be 
gained by conciliation and good temper, dian by a 
hasty and forward assertion of our claims to respect. 

In fact, it is obvious, that unless this good spirit 
of forgivenel^s is cherished somewhere or other. 
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human life would become a scene of perpetual con- 
tentkm ;^<-«and quaneb would but be aggraratedand 
hoitilideB imbittered, till all legaxd to the oiiginal 
causes of wiath would be lost in the new sources of 
strife which the progress of the aggression could not 
fiul to create. 

We commonly describe this duty by the phrase 
*' forgiving of injuries C" — but periiaps a juster exr- 
pression of its nature is that of <^ overlooking offen- 
ces ;'^ — and this latter mode of speaking seems to 
convey at once an idea both of the true nature >of 
the duty^ — and of the dignity which belongs to it. 

This also, however, is a grace of great importance 
in the Christian system, — and which, indeed, holds 
so consjacuous a place in it, — that it has be^ con- 
sidered as characteristic of it. 

There is no question that exhortations to this 
<< overlooking of o&nces^^ pervade the whole of the 
discourses of our Lord ;— and it is a beautiful feature 
of his religion, that he has incorporated a recom- 
mendation to the discharge of this duty with our 
daily prayer. 

Nor is the motive which he has suggested as pro- 
p» to lead to this duty less worthy of our ccmsider- 
ation ; — he has taught us to expect <^ forgiveness ci 
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our offences, as we also forgive those who have of- 
fended us ;^ — and the whole strain of his dodrine is 
fitted to suggest that we should be ni(»e anxious to 
obtam the remission of our sins against 6od,**--than 
to visit with relentless hostility the transgressions of 
our fellow-men. 

Finally, he himself gave a beautiful and never-to- 
be-forgotten example of the exercise of this grace, 
when, under the endurance of the greatest of all 
outrages &om mankind, he thus prayed for them, — 
" Father, forgive them, — ^for they know not what 
they do.'' 

Every good man, therefore, must, like his blessed 
Master, be " slow to wrath," — and ready " to for- 
give ;" — ^he must overlook the multitude of offences ; 
—and be willing to make any sacrifice for the sake 
of peace. This conduct is manly and enlightened, 
— and it is in the purest spirit of Christian chariiy. 



RELATION TO SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

This relation leads to the consideration of ptMic 
spirit f'^'^ virtue of a high order in the catalogue of 
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graces,— and pre-eminently fitted to give dignity 
and grace to human character. 

Some constitutions of dyil society are more fa- 
TOuraUe to the nourishment of this virtue than 
others ; — and in general it may be stated, that the 
constitutions of ancient times were better fitted to 
generate this grace than those which characterize 
modem communities. It was hence that the men 
of Athens and of Rome were led to take such an 
interest in all the affairs of the state, — and that by 
means of this interest their characters assumed so 
high a rank among the men of all the times which 
history has recorded. 

In almost all states, however, there is a disposi- 
tion in the multitude of the people to overlook, or be- 
come insensible, to their relation to the community ; 
— ^their private cares occupy their whole attention, 
— and they only become sensible of their connexion 
with 9 commonwealth by the demands which are 
occasionally made on them,— often not very plea- 
sant demands, — ^for their contributions to its sup- 
port. They are, hence, often led to regard it rather 
with aversion than with respect ;^and all pubUc 
spirit is sunk in their laborious endeavours to pro- 
mote their own welfare,-^^r is subverted by the dis- 
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likes which are generated by the exactions to which 
this connexion exposes them. 

It is, however, a beautiful appointment of Na^ 
ture, that even the multitude of men contribute 
most effectually to the good of the whole, by this 
laborious appUcation to their private interests ; — and 
that the want of public spirit is supplied in them by 
die satisfaction which they derive fix)m seeing the 
good effects of the public provisions in that flourish- 
ing state of their domestic concerns to which indus- 
try and perseverance, even in the humblest line, 
commonly lead. 

But there are other individuals in every commu- 
nity who are especially called to die cultivation of 
this spirit; — and a perfect character cannot exist 
where this lively and benevolent interest in the good 
of the whole is wanting. 

Its existence in any individual implies the pre- 
sence of enlightened and comprehensive views re- 
specting the general good ; — ^it leads to some of the 
most manly and useAil virtues that can expand 
the heart or beautify the fancy, — and it will mani- 
fest itself, whenever it exists, by a ready co-opera- 
tion with every scheme that has as its object the 
improvement of the community in any form. 
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It is to die existeiice of thk spirit in certain indi- 
viduals that we are indebted for those fine specimens 
of human society which hare commanded the respect 
of all times ; — and no works that are fitted to beau- 
tify or improve particular communities, are likely to 
be executed where this public interest in the affidrs 
ei the state is wanting. 

Hence, this virtue derives its imp<»rtance in the 
general description of a good life; — and its attain- 
m^it is one of the best and most b^iieficial states in 
which any mind can exist. 

When well managed, it approaches m^i near^^ 
than even the due regulation of his private sfiSdrs, 
to the rank of a perfect subject of that universal 
kingdom which embraces the interests of all times 
and of all worlds. 

It is, consequently, in a pre-eminent sense, a 
Christian virtue,-— and most suitable in the charac- 
ters of those who aspire to be disdples of Him, 
'^ of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.**^ 
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EELATION TO THE WHOLE HUMAN EACE, AND TO 
ALL THE INTELLIGENT OFFSPEING OF GOD. 

This leads to the consideration of charity in the 
most extensive meaning of the term ; — and surely it 
might have been supposed that feeling, as m^i do, 
that they are all the inhabitants of one wonderful and 
magnificent world, — all objects of the kind provi- 
dence and tender mercy of God, — all bound toge- 
ther by many common interests and wants, — and 
all gifted with hopes and aspirations which lead 
them to anticipate some more glorious manifestations 
of the boundless love of their omimon Father, their 
most dehghtM thought would have been, that they 
are all members of one family,— and all moving 
towards one final and greater home. 

And this, assuredly, would be the prevailing 
feding of men towards the whole human race, — 
were it not for the operation of certain pr^udices 
and erroneous modes of thought, — ^which seem to 
have existed, under var3ing forms, at all times 
and in all countries, — ^but which it is the business 
of true wisdom to remove,— and by the removal 
of which (mly, it is possible to give to mankind that 
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" perfect charity'' which embraces, in the bonds of 
brotherly love, the whole family of man. 

These erroneous modes of conception may be re- 
duced to the four following : — 
. In the first place, there seems to have prevailed 
among men at all times a belief that the whole 
human race are not equally objects of the essential 
benevolence of the Creator,— but that some portions 
of them are regarded by him with partiality, and 
loaded with blessings,— while others are shut out 
from any such testimonies of his regard. 

In the second place, there is an equally general 
impression or belief, — ^that some portions of the hu- 
man race are not only useless as parts of the vast 
scheme of things, — but hurtful to the promotion of 
those designs which God, by the arrangements of 
his universal kingdom, is carrying, forward. 

In the third place, the varieties of manners, — of 
interests,^and of moral character which exist among 
men,-*and which so remarkably discriminate some 
tribes and families from others, — ^have been very 
generally regarded as legitimate causes of hatred or 
scorn on the part of those who considered themselves 
as possessed of the most approved distinctions. > 

And, lastly, it has been very generally believed 
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that by far the greater portion of the human race are 
destined for eventual destruction, — and reprobation, 
— and are, consequently, not worthy of the brotherly 
kindness of those who regard themselves as the only 
destined inheritors of the heavenly kingdom. 

We appeal to the consciousness of eveiy indivi- 
dual whether these are not the impressions which 
mankind are disposed to entertain respecting the si- 
tuation, — ^the characters, — and the destinies of each 
other,— or of the greater portion of the richly-endow- 
ed family of which they form a part ; — and surely we 
cannot wonder that while such impressions remain, 
— ^that charity, which embraces the whole offspring 
of Qod in impartial love, — should be limited and 
perverted in its influence upon the human heart. 

With the view, then, of counteracting these er- 
rors, it ought to be considered, in the first place, — 
and with reference to the first of the misconceptions 
we have stated, — that Gt>d has testified his essential 
love towards the whole human race, by having made 
them all partakers of many blessings, — ^by having 
given them all equally a place in this magnificent 
portion of his dominions,— by having made them 
all equally objects of his providential care,— and by 
having subjected each of them to as careful and 
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their vices, and errors, and hostilities, aire all made 
subservient, by an infinite and overruling Wisdom, 
to the advancement of a plan, — which embraces the 
interests of the whole,— and which is so comprehen- 
sive in its provisions, that no creature is called into 
existence which was not necessary for the eventual 
perfection of the grand and universal scheme. 

We capnot, indeed,, always tell in what manner 
Divine Providence so orders the exertions of indi- 
viduals as to make them conspire, even while they 
seem to be acting most adverse to his purposes, — ^in 
the establishment of his universal dominion ; — ^but, 
provided we extend our view of the purposes of his 
government to a sufficiently wide range, we can have 
no difficulty in believing that not a creature exists, 
whose being was not necessary for filling some place 
in the boundless purpose of God ;— and surely, the 
most delight^, and luminous, and satisfactory of all 
views, is that which thus represents to us, — ^not 
only all the contemporaneous tribes of men, — ^but 
all their successive generations, as forming one vast 
whole,— or, indeed, as but portions of a still greater 
and more comprehensive whole, — the infinite move- 
ments and exertions of all the individuals of which 
are so guided and overruled by the boundless wisdom 
5 
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of Ood^ as to aid, with aU their individual efforts^ in 
the promodon of (me entire and final result. 

By such comprehensiye vkws of the purposes of 
ProTidence, one of the most mischieTous of i^ Ae 
errors that lessen the mutual charity of mankind k 
taken away ;^— and, instead of thinking that we are 
entitled to regard any portion of the human race as 
worthy only of otur detestation or scorn, because they 
seem to us to be useless or noxious parts of the Di- 
vine system,-- we are led to the £nr more just and 
luminous conclusion, — ^that many, who to us seem 
*^ first^ in the promotion of the purposes of Ood 
" may be la^, — ^and the last first ;'' — or that, when 
our view is extended over a sufficiently wide range, 
some portkms of mankind, who seemed to us to be 
of least importiEoice in the sdaiane of things, may be 
found ta have been contributing more effectually and 
extensively to the pomotion of the final result, than 
even those apparently more favoured races, or na^ 
tions, or individuals, who presumed to believe, that, 
without them, the grand purposes of Omnipotence 
could not have attained their consummation,-— or, at 
least, that ihey only had occupied ^hose important 
stations, on whidi the vast interests of the moral 
dominion of God were chiefly dependent. 

VOL. II. u 
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With the view of removing the third source of er- 
ror on this most important topic, — I mean the mis- 
taken belief, that the wonderful diversities of man- 
ners,— of interests,— or even of moral character, — 
which exist among the nations and individuals of our 
race, are legitimate causes of hatred or scorn on the 
part of those who have adopted what they consider 
to be the most approved maxims or modes of life, — 
it should be considered that these varieties are but 
manifestations, with respect to the human race, of a 
plan which pervades all the works and ways of Pro- 
vidence ; — ^insomuch, that of all the individuals that 
have existed, that now exist, or that are ever to be 
called into existence, — ^whether in the intellectual, 
— the vegetative,— or the inorganic kingdoms,^ — ^no 
two will ever be found, whose whole natures and 
qualities are in every respect the same. And the 
idea naturally arises from this view of the arrange- 
ments of Providence, that it is by the very means of 
these varieties that each individual or portion of the 
whole is adapted for filling a definite place, and pro- 
moting the evolution of a distinct result in the en- 
tire scheme ; — so that these varieties, considered as 
applicable to the human race, instead of being view- 
ed as causes of aversion, ought only, if we took a 
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sufficiently wide ^ew of things,— to enhance our 
feelings of kindness towards all the partakers of a 
nature, so boundless in its manifestations, — and of 
which every particular manifestation so evidently 
contributes to a beneficial result. 

Nor ought even the vast differences in point of mo- 
ral worth which exist among men to be viewed as an 
exception to this remark^— or be considered as jus- 
tifying us in treating with hatred any individual or 
portion of our race. For God and all good beings 
look not with hatred, but with pity, on the wander- 
ings and follies of men ;— and as there is no human 
being so pure as not to have much that is imperfect 
in his nature, — so neither is there any so sunk in 
vice as not to have something that is worthy of the 
fostering care of Providence, — ^and that is prophetic 
of the victory which goodness, even when most over- 
powered by sin, shaU yet attain in the gracious em- 
pire of God. — It is our duty farther to recollect, that 
the greatest offenders will, in every case, be found 
to have been those who have had the fewest oppor- 
tunities of knowing what was good or the greatest 
temptations to do what was evil ; — and that, in all 
cases, there is more of weakness and of misfortune 
than of positive preference of evil even in the con- 
duct of those, who, to our common modes of obsei- 
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vfttion tmd of thought, seem to be covered with the 
most presumptuotis guilt. 

With such views, we shall be diqH)sed to enter- 
taiti a far juster and more Christian idea of die 
sources of that guilt, which, to the sinner himself, is 
so awfol a source <^ his own unhappiness, than is 
suggested by the thoughts we are more in the habit 
of induing, — and should feel, not onr hostility, — 
but our pity and tenderness, — awakened towards a 
race of beings,-^r-who are all labouring under one 
common calamity, — but who are all, likewise, sub- 
jects of that *^ grace and forgiving mercy,'' wfaidi 
God has been jdeased, by the misi^on of his bekred 
Son, to offer, with boundless pity, to ev^ " the 
chief of sinners."" 

In the last place, such views open i^ to us very 
different prospects from those commonly entertain- 
ed respecting the final condition of all the varieties 
of men, and dispose us to believe, and to triunvj^ 
in the belief, — that when our view of the Diviae 
kii^dom is extended over a sufSciently wide space,— 
there is no individual of the whde family of man,— 
of whom we are entitled to say, that he may not yet, 
—under the ameliorating discipline of Divine good- 
ness and wisdom, — become a fdlow-i^ieritw with 
ourselves of all the happiness, and aD the glory, wliadi 
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the future revdutkms of the universe, conducted as 
diese are by infinite wisdom^ and love, and power^-**- 
are yet, in the Is^e of everlasting ages, — to disclose. 

And tibus we sxe permitted to consider ourselves 
as all belcmging to a fiunily, which is finally to be 
gathered into '^ one fold under one Shepherd,^^-*- 
and whidi, iJiough sent, like the different members 
of the same households m time on different patJis 
of life, — and with different puiposes in view,' — are 
yet not less children of the same common home, 
and equal objects of the paternal love of God. 

This is the charity of the Gospel, in its widest 
and purest form ;— ««nd, as th^e is no mode of 
thought relative to the whole human race,— ^and, in- 
deed, to tibe countless offspring of God,^-.that is so 
pleasant to be indulged,*— that seems to cover the 
whole face of creation with such resplendent and 
beautifying lustre,— or that is so friendly to all the 
best affections and most useful sympathies of the 
human heart,— it is tlie more to be r^retted, that 
the prefvailing errors of mankind so much dispose 
them to adopt very different views,-^and to consider 
themselves rather as rivals and enemies,— 4han as 
members of one family, — ^and final heirs of one 
heavenly inheritance. 

To all his oth^ excellencies, however, a truly 
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good, and wise man must add charity, which is the 
" very bond of perfectness ;'^ — and it is hence that 
we see how justly the Author of our religion raised 
this grace to the high rank in his system which it un- 
questionably holds, — and how finely, after branching 
out into all the duties that bind men together in the 
more contracted circles of life, — as members of one 
household, — as friends and associates,-— as neigh- 
bours, — as inhabitants of a world where there is 
much suffering, — as exposed, in their intercourse 
with each other, to many causes of ofience, — and as 
subjects of the same commonwealth, — ^it rises, by 
these gradations, to its most comprehensive form, — 
and embraces, in the spirit of universal love, the 
whole family of mankind, — and all that feel and 
think within the boimdless expanse of the Greator^s 
empire. 

Such is charity, — that " most excellent of all gifts, 
— the very bond of perfectness, — without which who- 
soever Uveth is counted dead before God;*" — ^and 
the most richly-gifted minds, — and they who in 
their attainments approach nearest to the true spirit 
of the Gbspel,— are' they who feel this grace in its 
most comprehensive and abiding influence. 

And " so now abideth faith, — ^hope,— charity,— 
these three, — ^but the greatest of these is charity.'' 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE OPI- 
NION WE SHOULD FORM OF MEN,— AND THE 
BEST MODE OF ACTING WITH THEM. 



Our first observation relates to the opinion we 
shotdd entertain respecting mankind in general, 
notwithstanding any experience we may have had of 
their worthlessness or cruelty. 

Most men who have had large intercourse with 
the world, have had occasion to express themselves, 
— sometimes with much unrestrained asperity — ^re- 
specting the inherent worthlessness and want of 
principle or of good feeling in men ;— and this im- 
pression sometimes degenerates into a contemptuous 
or hostile feeling with respect to human nature in 
general. . 

This, however, is a feeling against which every 
good man ought .to be upon his guard. Even the 
failings of men should be considered with forbear- 
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ance ; — for it is, at all times, betto* to think well of 
mankind than to entertain any opinions that diipose 
us to uhdervalue the toture of which we are par- 
takers ;— and more comprehensive views of the mo- 
tives, even of the most worthless portion of our race, 
will go far to undo any impressions' a^ to their es- 
sential baseness,*— or rather will but ^atengthea our 
wish to improve and to bless them. * 

It is, at the same time, true that there are aspecte 
of the conduct of mankind which are fitted to give 
tts meUncholj impressions of what, — not only as iur 
dividuals,— but as communities, — ^they are ^cj^Mihk 

of doing when th^ prejudices or passions are ctm- 

• 

cemed, or have been strongly touched. But these 
aspects ou^t not to lessen our good-will to the in- 
terests of mankind as a race ; — ^we may be sorry for 
liieir aberrations, — we may be humbled because we 
also belong to afiunily of beings so liabk to act con- 
Irary to iheir own best interests, and to their duty 
as subjects of the kingdom of Ood ; — init if our own 
minds are not m a state of perversicm, — such views 
will but augment our desire to be useful to man- 
kind,— -«nd will only awaken our. pty for dieir 
abuse of gifts whkh were intoided to lead tliem to 
far better conduct. 
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Gen^mlly, it is of the utmost importance to every 
good ffliaii,— to cherish an unfeigned aa^ deep affec- 
taco for ike inteipits of human nature ; — imd, not- 
iriithstanding any casual impressions which his expe- 
rience #f their malice may have given him, — to be 
only more desirous, from such experience, of being 
an instrument in the hands of Providence oi doing 
them effectual service. 

This unfe^nedlove of mankind has always been 
an attribute of the most excell^t minds that have 
adorned or blessed our nature ; — and it is one ofithe 
most heallhftd and dehghtfrd fed^Jigs which can be 
leoomm^ided to the cultivation of men. 

But, in the seccmd ^kk;e, — it is true that, in most 
cases, those who dev<H;e themselves to die service oi 
manJdnd on a great scale, or who wish to do them 
mui^ good, — must lay their account with meeting 
with opposition, — and, indeed, should be prepared, 
if circumstances should demand the sacrifice, even to 
lay down ihdr lives for their well^ing. 

We do not mean by this that mankind ever set 
tliemselves knowingly and designedly against that 
whidi is good and praiseworthy, — ^under a distinct 
impressicm that it is such ; — ^we believe, <m the con- 
trary, that so decided is the human heart in its love 
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of virtue, that it is only when the true nature of 
what is excellent is hid from the view of men 1>y 
their passions or prejudices, that* they ever have 
been induced to treat it with injustice ; — and we 
think there is great truth in the very beautiful re- 
mark which has been sometimes made, — that no 
man ever heartily devoted himself to the service of 
mankind without receiving from them testimonies of 
affection,— and of gratitude, which have occasionally 
melted his heart, — and given him the highest ideas 
of the value of the nature which he sought to benefit. 
At the same time it is true that men are strongly 
attached to their customs and to long-established in- 
stitutions and modes of thought or of worship, — ^that 
they are seldom able to form very just ideas of what 
is for their real good, — and that their passions are 
easily awakened when arts are used to persuade 
them that their habitual institutions or customs are 
in danger ; — ^and it is easy to understand, that from 
the effect of all this, — those who are anxious to be 
the instruments of great changes in the opinions or 
institutions of men, — ^are in danger of much opposi- 
tion to their measures, — may be exposed to much 
misrepresentation and injustice, — ^and may even 
meet with extreme cruelty. 
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The two best lovers qi mankind, — ^and who are 
commonly cited as the most perfect specimens of 
human nature, were both of them engaged in such 
an enterprise, — ^and found themselves forced to " lay 
down their lives'' in support of the cause they had 
undertaken. 

Indeed, the conduct of mankind, widi respect 
both to Socrates and to Christ, — seems as if intend- 
ed by Providence to point out the errors and misi^ 
prehensions into which mankind, when their prevail- 
ing notions are attacked, are Uable to fall, — and the 
extent of the wickedness, of which, in such circum- 
stances, they may be guilty. In both of these in- 
stances, — the picture presented to us by the con- 
duct of the contemporaries of these great friends of 
humanity, — is an awful compound of inconsistency, 
— and of cruelty ; — and perhaps it is when we see 
active and disinterested goodness, — and great wis- 
dom, — and good principle, thus beset by die united 
opposition of multitudes, — and finally overwhelmed 
by their malice, — ^that our feelings of contempt and 
of indignation against the whole race of men, are 
most apt to be awakened. 

Yet neither of these two characters were affiscted 
in this manner, — ^npr permitted one particle of their 
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knre for humaii nature to be taken ficvm them, by 
their experience of die injnstioe of manldnd;— -and 
in this respect dieir history, — as well as that of the 
men who put them to death, — o£Gsrs a lesson wUdbi 
all generations of mankind should read, — andstud^. 

Socrates drank the £sital cup, — amidst great anti* 
cipatums of the immortal honours for which human 
nature is destined ; — and Christ not only prayed finr 
fofgireness to his enemies, — but yidded up his life 
in die bdie^ that in him, — and in his death, — ^^ all 
nations should be blessed.'^ 

This subject naturally leads us to a third ronark, 
— ^namely, — ^that mankind are often employed 9» 
insdruments in the hand of Providence for the inffie- 
tion of those sorrows whidi he sees fit to impose for 
purposes of good. 

In the two cases abready noticed, this instrumen- 
tality was used against men who deserved tl^ adr 
miration of theur kind,— and whom all Aiture times 
have agreed in vei^rating. 

But God sometimes also employs the evil passions 
of men as intruments for punishing the delinquen* 
cies of their fellows ; — and it is not unusual, in pri- 
vate life, to see scmietimes the wise and the strong 
suitgected, as a {mnisbment or correcti<»i of their 
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faults, to the contumely or opposition of men, who, 
upon the whole, are far inferior in both wisdom 
and power to those over whom Divine Providence, 
for good purposes, has given them a temporary in- 
fluence. 

It is of great importance for those who wish to be 
benefited by the dispensations of Providence, to be 
aware how they ought to act, when God is thus 
giving them as it were " into the hands of men,''— 
as a correction of their, — ^it may be — " secret faults.'' 

Injustice certainly and cruelty ought never to 
be submitted to by man from his fellow-men ; — ^bul 
there are times when a thoughtfrd man will be made 
aware that the hand of Qod is in the offence which 
his brethren are committing against him ; — and his 
duty in such cases, — ^while he careftdly avoids every 
thing that might seem to sanction the injustice of 
his enemies, — ^is reverently to bow to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, — to use the opposition of men 
as a mean of bettering his own conduct,— and 
with devout submission to acknowledge that ^^ God 
tumeth the wrath of man as he does the rivers of 
wato*, — ^and that the remainder of that wrath he 
can restrain." 

In the last place,— it is important for those who 
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have to act with mankind to be able to exercise that 
fine compound of firmness and of complaisance, — ^in 
which the true beauty, — and most useful result of 
human conduct consists. 

Few men attain to this perfection in conduct. 
Many men have had reason to regret having been 
too easy in their treatment of mankind ; — and a yet 
greater number, perhaps, have sunk their feelings of 
kindness in the habitual sternness of their mode of 
dealing with others. 

We formerly remarked, — ^when treating of the 
active employments of men, — that the most desirable 
style of conduct is that which unites Uberality of 
principle and of general behaviour, — ^with strict 
attention to the forms of business ; — and a similar 
principle is applicable to the social intercourse of 
men with each other ; — ^for he best avails himself of 
the services of mankind, — ^makes most of them, — at- 
taches them most firmly to himself, — and gives his 
style of behaviour its most becoming excellence,— 
who is kind and gentle to all men ; — ^but who, at 
the same time, never relaxes in that vigilance which 
prevents all imposition,^-or in. that energy which 
guides the exertions of all who are under his influ- 
,ence to their most useftd purposes. 
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. Those who have the traming of youth know that 
the teachers who best gain the affections of their 
pupils,— who have least occasion for severity, — and 
who most effectually do their work, — are those who 
are watch^ to repress even the slightest disposition 
to perversity or negligence,— and whose love for 
their charge is, by such perfection of discipline, per- 
mitted to display itself without all irritation ; — ^and 
the same rule is applicable to the whole conduct of 
mankind with each other. Kindness and energy 
must go together in every character that is fitted to 
make the most of that relationship in which Provi- 
dence has placed mankind with each other, — and by 
means of which they are destined to be fellow-work- 
ers in one great cause. 

And thus it is that man, in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men, — as well as in all his other engage- 
ments, still supports the character of a good or loyal 
subject of the universal kingdom,^ — ^feeling intensely 
his relation to all the other subjects of the same 
dominion, — and anxious so to avail himself of his 
connexion with them, as to render both them and 
himself most available for the Ailfilment of the 
purposes, — ^which Divine wisdom intended that they 

should accomplish, — ^by having call^ them to the 
6 
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high honour of being his sabjects, — «nd instraments, 
snder him, of promoting the interests of Us re^ 
upon eftrth. 



Thus £En* with rei^iect to the sodal rehtions ;<— we 
shall proceed, in the next volume, to Boaie furdier 
obserrations which seem to be necessary for com- 
fdeting the picture of a Oood life, which we are 
at present engaged in sketchmg. , 
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